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Chapter  I. 

THE  XEWCHUM. 
I  TXDER  a  sky  of  skim-milk  blue  the  grey  wilder- 
ness of  stony  "rises"  stretched  on  every  side. 
The  grass-;  bleached  by  drought,  was  white  and  dead. 
The  trees,  with  their  dull-green  leaves  and  ashen 
trunks,  gave  nd  relief  to  the  eye  in  the  dreary  expanse. 
And  over  everything  silence :  the  stealthy  silence  of 
the  Bush,  that  seems  ever  to  be  waiting,  and  listening. 

A  horseman  appeared  on  one  of  the  rises  and  paused 
there  awliile,  looming  gigantic  against  the  slcyline. 
For  all. there  was  of  sound  or  motion,  he  and  his  horse 
might  have  been  the  only  living  things  in  that 
I'liealyptian  waste. 

0 'Carroll  was  looking  around  with  haggard  eyes. 
Me  had  spent  his  first  day  in  the  Bush  trying  to  get 
away  from  tho.se  relentless  rises,  and  still  they  mocked 
at  him — as  like  to  his  tired  gaze  as  waves  of  ocean. 
Tortured  with  thirst,  he  was  battling  with  the 
parah'sing  self-distrust  that  grips  when  sense  of 
direction  is  gone.  His  horse,  a  splendid  blood  bay 
with  black  mane  and  tail,  pawed  the  ground  and  shook 
his  head  now  and  then  like  a  human  being  in  doubt 
and  pain.  Impatient,  he  turned  and  brushed  his 
rider's  Iol'"  with  his  nozzle.  fin<1  stai'terl  forwani     His 
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a  sneer  at  the  place  of  0  'Carroll 's  nativity,  and  an 
insult  to  the-  intelligence  of  newchvims  in  general. 
That  0 'Carroll  should  accept  the  challenge  had  been 
settled  some  time  before  the  date  of  his  birth  ^by  a 
law  not  to  be  found  on  stone  or  parchment.  '  The 
0 'Carroll  temperament  was  not  apt  to  be  "sicklied 
o'er"  at  such  moments,  and  Thaddeus  had  inherited 
it,  along  with  a  tall  eas}^  figure,  the  head  bent  forward 
in  a  characteristic,  eager  look — a  tendency  to  tan  and 
freckle,  and  hair  gently  shading  into  auburn.  This 
temperament  had  caused  him  to  break  out  in  more 
than  one  "short  cut"  since  he  had  landed  in  Australia 
a  fortnight  earlier.  Colonel  Newcome  said  that  Don 
Quixote  was  the  greatest  gentleman  that  ever  lived, 
and  accepting  the  implied  standard,  the  gallant 
Colonel  himself  was  a  good  second.  ;  At  a  respectful 
distance,  Thaddeus  0 'Carroll  had  boon  steadily  aiming 
at  the  same  goal  of  perfection. 

When  0 'Carroll  fiJs  imparted  to  0 'Carroll  pen 
that  he  intended  to  throw  ofit'  the  "shackles"  of  a 
career  in  the  old  world  for  freedom  in  the  new, 
O'Cari'oll  pere  had  promptly  knocked  him  down  and 
danced  round  the  room.  When  the  young  man  rose 
to  his  feet,  he  found  that  in  nine  seconds  (he  had  risen 
instinctively  lief  ore  the  tenth)  it  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  go  to  John  Bligh  Norton,  his  father's 
old  friend  in  Australia.  That  had  been  all  very  well 
-  -merely  a  proof  that  the  0 'Carroll  temperament  was 
something  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account — but  why 
had  O 'Carroll  perc..  at  the  last  minute  on  board  ship, 
let  slip  that  it  had  been  arranged  years  before  over  a 
parting  bowl  that  his  son,  then  unborn,  was  to  marry 
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John  iSurtun's  ilaughter,  also  iiuborn — or  vice  vena, 
it  did  not  matter  which — and  that  they  had  been 
reraindinfr'  each  other  about  the  matter  since,  not 
altogether  jokingly. 

"As  for  marriage,"  'fhaddeus  had  written  to  his 
father,  on  landing  at  Warraine,  "I  contemplate  it  as 
ail  ultimate  destiny,  but  in  no  ^ense  as  a  goal.  I 
hardly  venture  to  speak  of  Ipve,  since  you  don 't  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  now-a-days,  but  I  have  a  notion 
that  when  you  ran  away  with  Mollie  Brady,  my  dear 
sainted  mother,  after  jilting  Miss  Skeffington  and  her 
broad  acres,  you  thought  better  of  it. " 

•'If  he  can  find  an  answer  to  that,"  he  said,  as  he 
folded' up  the  letter,  ''I'll  admit  that  the  0 'Carroll's 
are  degenerating — for  he'd  be  a  brighter  man  than  liis 
son '11  ever  be:" 

What  rankled  luost,  though  he  had  not  mentioned 
it  to  his  father,  Avas  the  knowledge  that  Norton's 
station,  Murribindinyah,  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
TJlimaroa,*  and  that  if  he  appeared  there  with  matri-' 
mony  in  the  air,  it  would  be  in  the  detestable  plight 
of  a  penniless  adventurer.  ^ 

He  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  who,  not  altogether  strangely,  was 
an  Irishman,  and  he  went  to  him  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  mounted  force,  and  thus  making  his 


*Note. — In  the  journal  of  one  of  the  early  discoverers  in 
the  South  Seas  it  is  recorded  that  a  party  bf  Maoris,  on  being 
asked  if  there  were  land  across  the  sea  to  the  west,  replied 
that  there  was,  and  that  it  was  called  TJlimaroa. 
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way  for  himself.  The  luspector-General  received  him 
kindly,  and  after  chatting  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  scrutinised  0 'Carroll  closely, 
unfolded  a  plan  that  had  been  forming  in  his  mind. 
It  was  unprecedented,  he  said,  and  might  end  in 
nothing,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  worth  trying. 
Murribindinyah,  he  explained,  was  near  the  Myall, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  ''bush  telegraph,'!  that 
had  enabled  Black  Moran  to  defy  the  police  so  long. 
0  'Carroll  would  be  sworn  in  as  a  trooper,  and  then  go 
on  to  Murribindinyah  in  his  original  role  of  jackeroo 
and  while  there,  he  could  watch  the  Myall  and  send 
information  to  the  nearest  headquarters.  No  one 
would  suspect  him. 

' '  The  fact  that  you  are  obviously  the  greenest  man 
that  ever  came  out  of  Greenland,"  the  Inspector- 
General  continued,  with  a  friendly  smile,  "will  make 
you  the  most  valuable  man  we  could  send.  We've 
tried  it  before,  but  Holy  Joe  always  'dropped.'  Once 
a  trooper  always  a  trooper." 

He  explained  that  Holy  Joe  was  the  landlord  of  the 
Myall,  whose  craft  manifested  itself  in  the  fact  that 
nothing  ever  happened  at  or  within  a  certain  radius 
of  the  public  house.  Hence  this  area  of  safety  had 
got  to  be  known  as  the  ' '  Holy  Land, ' '  and  hence,  too, 
"Holy  Joe." 

To  0 'Carroll's  objection  that  he  could  not  go  among 
the  Nortons  in  disguise,  the  Inspector-General  said 
that  Norton  himself  was  a  magistrate  in  the  district, 
that  he  was  continually  bombarding  the  police  with 
well-meant  information,  and  advice,  also  no  doubt 
well-meant,  and  that  he  would  be  as  keen  as  0 'Carrol] 
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himself  could  be  in  the  plot.  This  was  the  only 
objection  that  had  arisen  in  Thaddeus'  mind.  He 
agreed  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  scheme  offering 
adventure  and  excitement  in  the  Bush,  which  was  just 
what  he  had  come  for.  And  there  was  another  aspect 
to  it :  he  would  be  able  to  go  to  Murribindinyah  as  an 
independent  man,  earning  his  own  living  in  a  way 
that  would  free  him  fi'om  all  suspicion  of  being  a 
fortune-hunter. 

He  had  written  to  Mr.  Norton  and  had  received  a 
hearty  letter  in  reply.  The  intervening  days  had  been 
spent  at  the  barracks,  receiving  instructions  and 
advice.  To  avoid  all  risk  of  suspicion,  the  Inspector- 
General  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  Murrinbindinyah 
unarmed. 

A  long  journey  by  train,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  coach,  and  he  had  reached  Goona,  where 
he  found  a  horse  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Murri- 
bindinyah  

A  snort  as  the  grass  tickled  his  horse's  nostrils 
roused  him  from  his  meditations.  The  .shade  had 
crept  down  the  bank  on  to  the  sand.  He  mounted 
again  and  turned  along  the  bank  of  the  creek.  His 
horse  was  comparatively  fresh  now,  and  he  let  him 
swing  along  at  his  long  Bush  canter.  At  times  he  saw 
from  the  bank  that  holes  had  been  scratched  in  the 
sand  of  the  creek,  and  made  out  the  tracks  of  huge 
birds.  A  curious  drumming  noise  had  sprung  up  and 
followed  him  unceasingly,  though  he  could  not  tell 
whence  it  came,  nor  that  it  was  made  by  emus.  After 
an  hour  or  so  the  country  began  to  change :  the  trees 
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grew  thicker,  their  leaves  greener ;  signs  of  life  became 
more    abundant.      Once,    a  mob    of    kangaroos — he 
counted  sixteen — scurried  out  of  the  creek  into  the 
scrub.    The  sun  that  had  blazed  in  a  cloudless  sky  all 
day  was  low  now.-    The  day  had  been  one  of  fierce  heat 
like  that  which  the  Arabs  and  the  Veiled  Men  of  the 
Sahara    feel:   clear,   brilliant,    without  a    trace    of 
mugginess  in   it.     To   0 'Carroll,   even  in  his  worst 
moments,  it  had  seemed  latent  j^dth  the  fires  of  hope 
and  energy:  but  now  the    deep  melancholy  of  the 
shadowy  landscape  began  to  affect  his  spirits.    Strange 
noises  began  to  break  the  silence:  voices  of  bird  or 
beast  that  to  his  unaccustomed  ears  sounded  uncanny. 
Once  a  buf'st  of  manical  laughter  in  a  tree  overhead 
made  him  look  up  almost  expecting  to  see  someone 
there.    That  his  first  day  in  the  measureless  wild  was 
nearly  over  and  that  the  night  was  yet  before  him 
began  to  take  a  sombre  tone  in  his  imagination.     He 
peered  anxiously  ahead  for  a  patch  of  sky  among  the 
trees  that  might  indicate  a  clearing,  and  so,  human 
habitation.     Once  he  thought  he  heard  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  and  his  heart  leaped  like  the  wanderer  who,  home 
returning,  hears  the  welcoming  sound,  but  as  he  rode 
eagerly  forward  he  was  disappointed. 

And  then  the  first  sign  of  the  presence  of  human 
beings  that  he  had  seen  that  day  met  his  eyes :  a  bare 
patch  on  a  tree  with  letters  cut  in  it.  He  pulled  up, 
and  bent  down  to  read  the  rude  inscription — and  then 
drew  his  horse  back  instinctively.  It  had  been  stand- 
ing on  a  grave. 

The  letters  must  have  been  made  years  before,  for 
the  tree  had  grown  since,  and  the  surrounding  bark 
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stood  out  several  inches,  forming  a  natural  frame  for 
the  inscription,  which  read: — 

HERE   LIE 
THE  REMAINS  OF 

A  STRANGER, 

WHO  WAS  THROWN  FROM  HIS  HORSE 

AGAINST  THIS  TREE 

AND  KILLED. 

The  date  had  been  cut  in  smaller  characters  and  wa^ 
indecipherable. 

Mute- witness  of  man's  endeavour  or  despair,  it  is 
the  saddest  and  loneliest  thing  that  the  Bush  knows-— 
a  nameless  grave.  For  a  while,  0 'Carroll  sat  still  on 
his  horse.  The  gi*ave  itself  had  long  since  been 
smoothered  out,  and  the  lettering,  too,  would  disappear 
as  the  bare  patch  in  the  tree  rotted  away.  Would  the 
Bush  never  give  up  its  secret?  Thaddeus  looked 
around  into  the  shadow  and  the  silence  with  a  new 
and  deeper  sense  of  his  own  loneliness.  His  horse 
was  sniffing  at  the  tree  as  though  he,  too,  knew  there 
was  something  unusual  about  it,  when  suddenly  he 
backed  awaj^  with  a  loud  snort.  0  'Carroll  looked  past 
the  tree,  but  could  see  nothing.  He  peered  around  him 
again  into  the  Bush.  Not  a  sound,  scarcely  the  rust- 
ling of  a  leaf  could  be  heard.  It  was  the  same  grim 
silence  and  grey  solitude,  and  yet  ....  a  feeling 
was  growing  on  him  that  he  was  being  watched. 

The  horse  was  staring  at  the  tree,  shaking  his  head 
at  times.  With  a  suspicion  growing  to  certainty  that 
something  was  behind  it,  O 'Carroll  urged  him  for- 
ward, but  the  animal  backed  further  away,  trembling., 
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He  sprang"  off  and  ran  to  look.  As  he  did  so  someone 
stepped  from  behind  the  tree  and  stood  before  him. 
*  He  caught  a  vision  of  a  pale  face,  a  cloud  of  yellowish 
hair,  a  slip  of  blue — it  was  flesh  and  blood  .  .  .  . 
a  girl.     .     .     .     . 

"I — I  beg  3^our  pardon,"  said  0 'Carroll,  backing 
away  in  his  amazement.  "I — I — I'm  afraid  I've  been 
frightening  you." 

She  was  trembling.  "I'm  not  afraid,"  she  said, 
in  a  soprano  that  sounded  like  music  to  him  after  the 
long  silence.  "I  was  here,  and  when  I  heard  you 
coming  I  didn't  want— that  is — I  didn't  think — it  was 
necessary  to " 

''Quite  so,"  said  O'Carrollreassuringly.  "It  was 
the  most  naUiral  thing  in  the  world  that  you  should 
get  behind  the  tree.  How  could  you  know,"  he  went 
on  volubl}',  seeing  her  still  embarrassed,  "that  I  was 
a  harmless  newchum  lost  in  the  Bush,  thinking  I  was 
miles  away  from  anjavhere.  I  started  from  Goona 
'this  morning  for  Murribindinyah,  and  I've  been  all 
day  in  this  howling — I  beg  your  pardon — this  .  .  . 
place." 

She  looked  past  him  at  his  hor.se  ahd  he  saw  a  light 
break  in  on  her  face. 

"You  were  going  to  Murribindinyah?"  she  asked. 

"That's  where  I  was  going  to,"  he  said;  "Where 
I've  got  to  is  another  matter — perhaps  you  can  tell 
me." 

She  revealed  a  dimple.  "You  are  on  Murribind- 
inyah." 

"Phwat!  Well  that's  luck.  After  all!  Fancy 
that!"  i  ^ 
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She  put  on  her  hat.  It  was  a  broad-brinimed  straw 
that  the  sun  had  turned  to  old  gold.  It  did  not  require 
much  adjusting,  but  he  found  the  operation  interest- 
ing. "Who  Avas  .she?  he  wondered.  Surely,  with  that 
slim,  white-skinned  delicacy  and  poise,  a  daughter  of 
the  squattocraey.  A  thought — a  wish !  suddenly  took 
possession  of  him.  He  wa^  on  ]\Iurribindinyah.  .  . 
Was  it  possible — could  it  be  possible? 

*'Tell  nie,"  he  asked,  "are  yon  Isobel  Norton?" 

She  gave  him  a  .scrutinismg  glance  from  under  her 
ha(.  A  look  of  amusement  came  into  her  eyes.  Again 
Ihe  dimples. 

'"No,"  she  said  quietly.  "1  am  not  Miss  Norton  of 
.Murribindinyah. ' ' 


Chapter  11/ 
REVELATION. 


I— I  E  watched  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  visibly  dis- 
appointed. It  had  been  an  aihiring  idea.  He 
went  over  to  where  his  horse  was  feeding,  disengaged 
the  bridle, rein  from  his  front  legs  and  came  b^ck, 
leading  him. 

' '  I  need  scarcely  ask  what  has  -brought  you  to  this 
spot,"  he  said,  pointing  to,  the  inscription.  "Some 
relative  or  friend?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "and  yet  I  always  feel  there  is  a 
tie  between  us.  ,  I  saw  him  killed. ' ' 

"You!— but  ybu  were  a  child  then,  surely." 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,,  quietly .^  "I  was  lying  there 
under  the  tree,  asleep.  It  was  a  quandonging  party. 
You  see,"  she  added,  turning  and  pointing  into  the 
scrub,  "the  fruit  comes  again  every  year — I  never 
touch  it.  They  had  left  me  sleeping  under  the  tree 
and  wandered  further  off  where  there  are  more 
quandongs.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  horse- 
man staring  down  at  me.  His  eyes  were  blue  and 
strange— a  little  mad.  The  next  instant,  with  a  dread- 
ful cry,  he  threw  his  hands  up,  and  his  horse  bucked 
and  flung  him  against  the  tree."  Her  tone  was  almost 
jnonotonous,  but  a  )ight  w&s  playing  in  her  eyes. 
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"Tliey  said  it  was  thirst,"  she  continued,  "that  he 
had  been  lost  in  the  Bush.  It  was  so  long  ago — it  is 
the  earliest  recollection  of  my  life,  but  the  picture  is 
always  vivid — his  blue  eyes  looking  down  at  me  from 
so  high  up — out  of  the  sky  it  almost  seemed — with 
something  in  them  that  was  not" — she  paused — "not 
madness.  Even  when  I  was  quite  a  little  thing  I  used 
to  steal  away  with  Dan  and  come  here — and  when  I 
grew  older,  too.  I  cannot  forget  him;  he  seems  part 
of  my  life." 

0 'Carroll  looked  again  at  the  rude  inscription.  His 
first  thought  on  seeing  it  had  been  of  its  loneliness. 
But  now  the  vision  grew  in  his  mind  of  little  feet 
pattering,  through  the  years,  and  tender  little  hands 
weaving  garlands  of  remembrance. 

"And  it's  not  such  a  bad  place  to  be  buried  in," 
he  said.  "A  quick  death — and  such  a  tombstone  as 
this.  And  someone  to  lay  the  wild  flowers  on  my 
grave.  I'd  ask  nothing  better."  He  spoke  half 
jestingly. 

"It  is  not  much  to  ask  for,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  with  serious  eyes.  He  seemed  so  full  of  youth 
and  life  .     .     .to  be  talking  about  graves  and  things. 

"There's  worse,"  he  said;  and  he  was  right.  One 
of  life's  ironies  is  the  proving  by  youth  of  its  own 
philosophies. 

"Where  do  you  wish  to  go?"  asked  the  girl.  "You 
can't  get  to  Murribindinyah  homestead  to-night." 

"How  far  is  it?"  he  asked,  su^^prised. 

".More  than  fifty  miles." 

' '  Fifty  miles !    AVhat  a  station  ! ' ' 

"A  real  big  one.    But  didn't  you  know  that?"    She 
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iisked  the  question  luockiugly ;  but  it  did  not  strike 
him  that  he  ought  to  wonder  why.  Instead,  he  won- 
dwod  whether  her  eyes  were  grey,  as  he  had  at  first 
supposed,  or  greenish,  mixed  with  light  hazel. 

"All  I  want  is  to  get  out  of  the  Bush — to  the 
nearest  habitation.  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  get  my 
bearings''  .  .  .he  paused.  An  artistic  pause, 
assisted  by  a  weary,  batt'led  glance  around  into  the 
scrub. 

Tlie  expected  and  hoped-for  do  happen  sometimes. 
' '  Will  you  come  with  me  ? "  she  asked. 

They  went  off  in  a  direction  nearly  at  i-ight  angles 
to  the  way  0 'Carroll  had  been  going.  He  gave  a 
parting  glance  at  the  epitaph ;  and  as  he  passed  under 
the  hanging  branches  of  the  tree,  he  plucked  a  long 
green,  scented  leaf  and  put  it  carefully  into  his  "off- 
side"' pocket.. 

The  air  was  cooler  now;  long  shadows  were  creeping 
over  the  grass.  Now  that  he  was  moving  forward' 
again,  0 'Carroll  no  longer  looked  ahead  for  "the 
smoke  that  curled."  Indeed,  the  smoke  if  it  appeared 
too  suddenly  in  view  now  would  be  very  like  a  blot — 
say  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  He  began  to  appreciate 
what  he  had  missed  since  the  first  hour  that  morning: 
the  charm  of  the  Bush.  The  stillness,  only  broken  by 
the  swish  of  their  feet  in  the  grass,  and  by  the  rare 
call  of  a  bird;  the  leaves  just  faintly  stirring;  tlie 
clear,  brilliant  sky,  blue  overhead,  but  nearly  white 
where  it  dipped  among  the  trees  in  front — 0 'Carroll 
Celt  that  he  was  noting  them  with  a  rarer  insight, 
now.  He  did  not  tell  himself  that  the  trip  of  a  light 
foot  and  the  frou-frou  of  a  girl's  dress  in  the  gr?\ss 
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made  the  tune  to  which  his  thoughts  were  dancing. 
There  are  truths  that  are  felt  long  before  they  are 
known. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  w^hile.  "Where  there  was  so 
much  silence,  silence  seemed  natural. 

A  noise,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  was  growing 
on  the  air. 

"J^top."  said  the  girl,  raising  her  hand  and  listen- 
ing. Horses  were  galloping,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  she  a.sked,  as  though  to  her- 
self.    , 

"Black  ]\Ioran?''  suggested  0 'Carroll  lightly.  He 
saw  the  girl  give  a  quick,  apprehensive  glance  at  the 
low  rise  from  behind  Avhich  the  sound  was  coming. 

'ilt's  only  Dan/'  she  said,  as  a  man  appeared  on 
the  rise,  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another.  He 
came  down  towards  them  at  a  swinging  gallop;  sitting 
with  a  careless  ease  that  took  0 'Carroll's  eye  at  once. 
The  horse  he  rode  was  a  nondescript,  but  the  other 
was  a  beaiftiful  slim  grey  tl^at  came  along  with  the 
flinging  gracp  of  a  hound.  As  it  drew  nearer,  the 
horns  of  a  side  saddle  became  visible. 

The  rider  was  a  vouth  of  eighteen  or  twentv,  thin, 

»  •--  *-■      7  ' 

but  woll  proportioned,  pale  under  his  freckles,  but 
with  handsome  features.  His  eyes  fixed  first  on 
0 'Carroll  and  then  on  his  horse  as  he  approached 
without  slackening  speed.  He  looked  so  menacing 
that  0 'Carroll  hastily  drew  his  companion  aside,  but 
Avhen  within  a  few  yards,  the  rider,  with  a  thought — 
it  seemed  hardly  a  touch  and  was  eertainlv  no  effect 
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of  sinew  or  muscle — brought  his  two  liorses  to  a  walk- 
ing pace.  • 

' '  There 's  the  devil  to  do  about  you  at  home,  miss, ' ' 
he  said  unceremoniously.  "What's  kept  you  out  so 
long — and  on  foot  ? "  He  spoke  as  if  being  *  *  on  foot ' ' 
w^ere  a  Idnd  of  misdemeanour.  He  looked  at  the  top 
button  of  0 'Carroll's  waistcoat  and  did  not  think  fit 
to  respond  to  the  patter's  cheerful  nod.  0 'Carroll 
had  no  sisters  of  his  own,  but  he  thought  he  recognised 
something  conventional  in  the  youth's  tone  towards 
the  girl. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  tilting  her  chin,  "I  don't  see  why 
they  should  be  so  fidgity  when  I'm  out  for" a  ramble." 

•"Well,  anyhow,  I  reckoned  I'd  find  you  mooning 
under  that  tree,  so  I  brought  your  moke.  Here — 
catch, '    He  threw  the  reins  of  the  grey  horse  to  her. 

"That  was  kind  of  you,  Dan.  This  gentlemarf  is — 
has  lost  his  way." 

'' '  Ah,  I  see, ' '  said  the  youth,-addressing  his  remarks 
to  0 'Carroll's  horse.  "The  new  jaekeroo  on  Murri- 
bindinyah.  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice, ' '  he  went 
on,  raising  a  calm  glance  to  0 'Carroll's  face.  "Never 
go  out  inspecting  the  run  withont  a  bell  on  your 
horse. ' ' 

The  girl  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  0 'Carroll, 
annoyed  and  yet  amused,  to  see  how  he  would  take  it. 

"Well,  well,"  said  O 'Carroll.  "A  Daniel  come  to 
judgment.    Fancy  that  now ! ' ' 

Dan's  eyes  fell  to  the  button  again,  and  the  freckles 
on  his  face  no  longer  stood  out  quite  so  distinctly. 
0  'Carroll  noted  the  quick  transition — the  sensitiveness 
behind  the  swagger. 
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The  girl  looked  at  Dan  rather  dubiously.  ' '  Are  you 
coming  Back  Avith  us?"  she  asked.* 

''That'd  be  too  much  of  a  crowd  for  my  liking," 
said  the  youth,  adding  brusquely,  ' '  Aren  't  you  coming 
on  with  me  to  Lovett's?  You  said  we'd  go  over  some 
afternoon — eh  ? ' ' 

The  girl  looked  apologetically  at  0 'Carroll.  Their 
eyes  met.  "  I  'm  .sorry, ' '  she  was  beginning,  when  Dan 
broke  in: 

"Augh!  Surely  he  can  be  trusted  to  follow  his 
nose  that  far. " 

"Nt),"  said  the  girl  quietly,  "I'm  not  going  to 
Lovett's.    I'm  tired.    I 'm  going  home. " 

A  scattering  of  turf  and  leaves,  a  crackling  of  dried 
branches,  and  a  noise  further  off  in  the  Bush — Dan 
had  made  his  exit.  0 'Carroll  (iould  have  almost 
fancied  that,  like  Mark  Twain's  coyote,  he  had  left  a 
long  streak  in  the  atmosphere  behind  him.  When  he 
turned  again,  the  girl  was  on  the  grey  horse,  which 
was  plunging  and  trying  to  get  away.  She  circled 
round  0 'Carroll  with  a  new  animation  in  her  face 
as  he,  too,  mounted.  He  saw  that  she  had  the  same 
perfect  seat  in  the  saddle  and  magical  hands  as  the 
youth. 

"He  rides  straight,"  said  O 'Carroll,  with  the 
echoing  of  Dan's  flight  in  his  ears. 

She  turned  in  her  saddle  as  they  rode  along  with  a 
point-blank  question. 

"Why  didn't  you  get  into  a  temper  with  him  and 
silence  him — or  strike  him — as  I  would  have  done  if 
I  were  a  man?" 
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"Because  I  was  afraid,"  replied  0 'Carroll,  lookijig 
very  grave.  • 

"Afraid?    Of  his  brother?    But  you  don't " 

"I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  lj:nowing  the  brother," 
said  0 'Carroll.  "It's  his  sister  that  I  fear." 
'^  ' '  What  do  you  mean  ?  Sister  ?  0-oh !  He 's  not  my 
brother — though,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  in  a  Avay.  .  . 
He  and  I  were  boy  and  girl  together  in  the  same 
house.  His  mother  was  my  foster-mother  till  I  was 
twelve  and  went  away  to  school.  But  since  I've  been 
back  I  've  lived  with  my  uncle.  Before  that  they  used 
to  call  us  The  Twins,  for  we  were  the  same  age — 
nearly;  and  alvt'ays  together." 

"How  old  is  Dan?"  queried  O 'Carroll. 

She  gave  him  a  naive  glance,  as  she  replied : 

"I  am  eighteet!  and  five  months." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  They  were 
still  riding  through  the  trackless  Bush.  A  glad  note 
was  in  the  air.  A  feeling  of  happiness  stole  over 
0 'Carroll.  He  glanced  at  his  companion.  Her  colour 
had  deepened,  and  her  eyes  were  brighter.  She  looked 
so  beautiful,  swaying  with  every  motion  of  her  horse: 
the  picture  of  girlish  radiance  and  innocence.  He 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  her  face.  • 

She  bent  over  and  patted  her  horse's  neck  till  he 
reared  and  plunged,  straining  to  be  off.  But  she  held 
him  with  a  grip  of  steel,  teasing  and  fondling  him  by 
turns.  Then,  as  if  obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
she  straightened  herself  up  and  the  horse  bounded 
forward. 

0 'Carroll's  horse  started   off,  too;   but  before  he 
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could  settle  into  his  stride,  the  giisJ  pulled  up  and 
waited. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  as  0 'Carroll  came  up,  "I 
couldn't  help  it."  He  thought  that  a  pretty  fib.  "I 
forgot  about  your  horse  being  tired." 

"Ah,"  she  continued,  as  they  Aveut  on,  "it's  grand 
to  be  on  Kareelah — Kareelah,  that  means  the  East 
Wind.  We  go  everywhere,  and  he  always  knows  the 
shortest  way  home.  No  one  else  ever  rides  him — do 
they,  Ka-ree-lah?"  she  carolled,  passing  her  hand 
lovingty  over  his  silvery  mane ;  and  he  bowed  his  head 
like  a  prince  acknowledging  his  due. 

"We'll  finish  that  race  another  time,"  said 
0 'Carroll.  "We  are  going  to  be  neighbours,  aren't 
we?" 

"Sir  Galahad  would  beat  Kareelah  over  two  miles," 
she  said  with  a  smile. 

"Then  you  know  my  horse,"  exclaimed  0 'Carroll 
in  surprise. 

"Yes.  They  say  he's  the  best  ever  bred  on  Murri- 
bindinyah — except  Thunderbolt. ' ' 

" Thunderbolt— Black  Moran's  horse!"  said  0 'Car- 
roll, his  face  lighting  up. 

"Yes.  You've  heard  how  he  got  him?  No? 
Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you.  Well — you  know 
Murribindinyah  has  never  been  stuck  up  and  never 
will  be,  Mr.  Norton  always  goes  about  armed,  and 
declares  that  Black  Moran  is  afraid  to  attack  him,  but 
everybody  else  knows  that  ]\Irs.  Norton  was  kind  to 
Mick  when  he  was  on  ]\Iurribindinyah  horse-breaking 
years  ago,  and  that  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  Norton's 
ficfid  to  ^avp  ]iis  own  life     Well,  this  was  four  jye^^rg 
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ago.  when  ]\Jiekie  first  took  to  the  Bush,  and  wanted 
the  best  horse  in  the  coimtrj' — naturally.  They  heard 
he  was  after  Thunderbolt,  so  they  kept  him  locked 
up  in  a  stockyard  near  the  house  night  and  day.  The 
fence  was  about  seven  feet  high,  but  .  .  '.  one 
morniug  he  was  gone.  How  did  he  get  out?  The 
gate  Avas  still  locked :  not  a  rail  had  been  touched. 
Mr.  Norton  had  had  the  key  with  him  all  night." 

"Well,  how  did  he  get  out?"  asked  0 'Carroll. 

''Jumped  the  fence,"  said  the  girl.  "Mickie  had 
crept  in  just  before  daylight  with  his  saddle,  and  as 
soon  as  it  Avas  light  rushed  him  at  the  fence.  Oh,  what 
a  jump  that  must  have  been!" 

0 'Carroll  drew  a  long  breath.  He  was  entering 
into  the  realms  of  adventure. 

"They  say  he's  a  marvellous  horseman,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  not  so  good  as  Dan  on  a  buck  jumper. 
They  say  Dan  can't  fall  off.  But  they  do  say,  too,  that 
the  first  time  he's  thrown  he'll  never  ri'de  again. 
Mickie  has  been  thrown — and  hurt — but  he  always 
got  on  again.  That's  the  difference  between  the 
brothers ! ' ' 

Brothei's!  So  (0 'Carroll  bit  his.  lip  hard  to  con- 
ceal the  surprise — the  shock — he  felt)  this  wild  rose 
of  the  Bush,  so  delicately  tinted,  and  so  innocent- 
looking,  had  spent  her  childhood  in  the  house  that  had 
nutured  Black  Moran!  He  looked  at  her  again,  half 
expecting  to  find  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  her, 
and  that  she  would  seem  different  now.  A  line  of 
Gordon 's  came  to  him : 

"They  say  tbat  poison-scented  flowers  are  sweetest  in 

perfume. ' ' 
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She  met  his  eye  with  a  calm  glance  that  grew  defiant 
as  she  divined  his  thoughts. 

"So,  I  have  told  you  now  that  Black  Moran  is  my 
foster  brother!  It  shocks  you?  I  don't  mind — I'm 
used  to  it.  Even  the  sisters  could  never  believe  me 
when  I  said  that  Mrs.  Moran  was  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
and  best  woman  that  ever  lived — that  it  was  she  who 
made  them  send  me  to  the  convent — what 's  the  use  ? ' ' 

''Black  Moran!''  muttered  0 'Carroll.  He  was 
thinking  of  stories  he  had  heard  in  ,the  police  barracks. 

"Listen,"'  the  girl  went  on  passionately.  "When  I 
was  a:  little  child,  barefooted,  a  black  snake  coiled 
round  my  ankle — and  he  you  call  Black  Moran  caught 
it  by  the  neck  with  his  hands  and  tore  it  away.  How 
can  I  think  of  these  things  as  you  do?" 

Aye,  how  could  she  ?  A  new  light  was  breaking  on 
the  tragedy  of  the  bushranger's. life.  0 'Carroll  was 
seeing  the  human  side  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

"And  Dan?''  he  asked  involuntarily. 

The  girl  drew  in  her  breath.  "Dan. is  different. 
And  he  knows  that  if  he  went,  too,  Mary  Moran  would 
die." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  0 'Carroll  was  feeling 
a  new  world  around  him,  the  world  of  elementary 
human  passions,  of  simple  thought  and  downright 
expression.  Aud  then  he  remembered  the  part  that 
he  was  to  play  in  this  drama  of  real  life.  If  this  girl, 
who  had  spoken  so  defiantly,  could  know  who  and  what 
he  was,  she  would  think  him  a  spy.  He  felt  suddenly 
uncomfortable. 

"You  are  si  strange  man,"  she  broke    in  on  his 
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thoughts.  "All  this  while  you  have  never  once  asked 
me  where  I  am  taking  you  to." 

lie  had  been  with  her — his  destination  had  ceased 
to  matter  much.  But  what  he  said  was:  "Not  to 
Mickie  Moran  's  castle,  I  hope. ' ' 

"No," — a  smile  was  lighting  up  her  face  again — "to 
my  uncle's.  I  have  no  father  or  mother,  and  he  has 
no  children.  So  it  suits  us  both.  Some  people,"  she 
added  a  little  wistfully,  "give  him  a  bad  name — but 
he's  very  good  to  me." 

"I  hope  he  won't  mind,"  he  said.  "But  I  ought  to 
tell  you  my  name.    It  is " 

"O 'Carroll,"  .she  said,  as  if  it  were  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world. 

He  was  used  to  shocks  and  surprises  now,  but  this 
one  electrified  him.  Did  she  know  that  he  was  a 
trooper? 

'/Shall  I  tell  you  who  you  are  and  what  brought 
you  into  this  part  of  the  country?"  she  added  saucily. 

He  nodded  blankly. 

"You  are  the  son  of  Captain — or  something — 
O 'Carroll,  who  was  in  the  same  ship — or  army — as 
'Squire'  Norton,  years — ever  so  many  years  ago. 
Isn't  that  so?" 

"Yes,"  he  nodded  again,  and  held  his  breath. 

"And  you  have  come  out"  ....  she  was  watch- 
ing his  face  .  .  .  ."  as  was  arranged  by  your  papas 
.  .  .'  .  yes?  ....  years  ago,  to  marry  the 
beautiful  Isobel  .\ortoii  of  Murribindinyah."  ' 

He  started.  It  was  worse — much  worse — ^than  he 
had  been  schooling  himself  to  hear.   ''So  .     .     .     .it 
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is  all  over  the  countryside,"'  he  thought,  and  bit  his 
lip. 

"Well?"  she  queried.    "Is  it^uot  all  true?" 

"It  is  all  true  but  one  thing."  he  said  between  his 
teeth. 

She  saw  that  he  was  annoyed,  but  clearly  she  was 
in  a  mischievous  mood.  ' 

"You  little  knew  how  Mattered  I  was  when  you 
thought  I  M^as  Miss  Norton.  Did  you  really  think  I 
was?" 

"Yes,  and  hoped  it." 

"Anii  would  3'ou,"  she  demanded  with  an  irresis- 
tible smile,  "have  married  me  if  I  had  been  the  heiress 
of  ]\Iurribindinyah?" 

"I  would,"  he  said,  eyeing  her  with  a  kind  of 
savage  calm. 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  married  you." 

"Why?"' 

"Because  IVI  ha"  thought  it  was  Murribindinyah 
you  were  after,  and  not  me." 

"You  are  a  cruel  little  witch,"'  he  said;  "I  hate 
you.     I  mean  I " 

"There!"  she  interrupted,  pointing  ahead.  "Now 
I  know  all  about  you,  and  you  know  all  about  me. 
That's  the  Myall.  She  bent  forward,  and  in  a  moment 
he  v.-gs  i-iding  alone  with  his  thoughts. 


Chapter  III. 
THE    MYALL. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-boru  lass  that  ever' 
Ran  on  the  green  sward;  nothing  she  does,  or  seems, 
But   smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

— Shakespeare :  A   Winter's  Talc. 

'A  ND  she  lives  there!"  thought  0 'Carroll,  as  he 

T^    saM''  her  disappear  round  the  corner.     It  was 

as  though  a  wliite  butterfly  that  he  had  been  Avatch- 

ing  disporting  itself  in  the  sun  had  folded  its  wings 

and  dived  down  again  into  its  scaly  clirysalis. 

Across  a  small  plain,  or  clearing,  uoav  in  semi- 
obscurity — for  the  sun  had  set  without  so  much  as  a 
"by'r  leave"  and  the  swift  twilight  was  already 
drawing  to  a  (;lose — stood  a  group  of  shabby-looking 
buildings,  one  standing  out  well  in  front  and  the 
others  pai'tly  hidden  behind  it.  The  one  in  front 
was  much  bigger  than  the  rest,  and  was  built  on 
a  plan  more  common  in  the  Bush  thirty  years  ago 
than  now.  The  slab  walls  were  low  and  squat,  but 
.  as  if  to  make  up  for  this  lack  of  symmetry  below, 
the  roof  was  high  and  unwieldly.  It  was  of  stringy 
bark  that  had  sagged  and  billowed  with  age,  and 
hung  down  lopsidedly  over  a  low  verandah,  partly 
hiding  the  door  and  making  the  two  windows  look 
as  though  they  were  blinking. 

As  O 'Carroll  rode  up  he  looked  hard  at  the  house, 
and   for  one  or  two  fantastic  moments,  could  have 
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.sworn  it  was  looking  back  at  him.  For  in  its  gro- 
tesque shape,  '  aided  by  the  dark,  there  was  the 
expression  of  a  cunning,  evil  old  face  under  a 
slouched  hat.  that  saw  the  traveller  coming  and 
Avaited  stealthily  for  him  to  approach. 

It  was  the  Myall  at  last,  the  Myall  that  he  had 
thought — and  even'  dreamt  of.  But  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  anything  quite  like  this.  It  was  so  much 
more  villainous-looking  than  its  reputation,  so  in- 
stinct with  baleful  mystery,  that  it  sent  a  chill  to 
a  heart  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  over-confidence, 
and  filled  a  mind  not  given  to  morbid  imaginings 
with  almost  superstitious  fear.  His  knight-errantry 
suddenly  looked  foolish — aye,  quixotic — for  where 
the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  could  see  giants 
in  windmills,  Thaddeus  0 'Carroll  was  now  discern- 
ing an  evil  face  in  a  tenement  of  bark  and  slabs 
veiled  in  twilight. 

It  was  with  a  sense  t)f  relief  that  he  saw  a  man 
under  the  verandah,  leaning  against  one  of  the  posts. 
The  man  was  watching  him  with  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  face,  and  O 'Carroll,  as'  he  rode  up, 
wondered  that  his  horse  did  not  shy  at  him.  For 
there,  under  that  hat  that  looked  so  like  the  roof  of 
the  Myall,  was  the  face  that  he  had  had  in  his  mind— 
the  face  of  the  house! 

It  seemed 'as  though  the  man,  having  builded  unto 
himself  a  house,  had  first  put  some  of  his  own  evil 
genius  into  it,  and  that  as  they  grew  old  together 
(Bush  houses  are  old  in  their  teens)  the  resemblance 
hnd  increased  as  time  had  written  their  correlated 
villainies  on  the  face  of  each- 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  veritable 
Holy  Joe.  There  Avas  no  need  to  look  up  and  see 
"Joseph  Wells,  Landlord"  on  the  signboard  over 
the  verandah.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt  of  it 
than  that,  if  you  saw  Castor  round  a  corner,  you 
would  know  that  l^ollux  was'  somewhere  about. 

One  of  his  eyes  was  perpetually  on  the  wink,  half- 
coelv  as  it  were ;  and  his  face  was  scored  with  in- 
nunuu-ablo  wrinkles  which  were  not  all  those  of  age. 
He  might  have  been  tallish  once,  but  iioav  was 
hunkered  down  so  as  to  appear  low-set ;  his  shoulders 
and  anus  wei'e  slopi)y,  and  on  his  thin,  bandy  legs 
his  trousers  fell  into  horizontal  folds  like  a  con- 
certiiui,  looking  several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  as 
Avcfc  his  coat  and  liat  -  the  latter  covering  not  only 
his  head  and  cai's  but  half  6f  hii^  face  as  well. 

"I've  heard  ol'  Ihciii  putting  soul  into  marblf  and 
l»aint.  hut  never  di<l  1  think  they  could  put  it  into 
slringy-hai'k  and  slabs,"  said  0 'Carroll  to  himself, 
jumping  to  the  conclusion — usual  with  strangers — 
that  the  Myall  was  the  conception  of  the  personality 
he  now  saw  before  him.  The  house  had  already  been 
in  existence  some  years  before  Mr.  Joseph  Wells  had 
arrived  on  tlie  scene — wafted  thither,  as  some  of  the 
old  hands  averred,  by  Fate.  Perhaps  there  had  been 
a  smack'  of  destiny  in  it — for, he  had  come  in  time 
to  save  it  from  destruction. 

The  sloty  was.  that  one  tine  morning  Avhen  the 
coach  reached  the  Myall,  the  landlord  /No.  1)  Avas 
discovered  in  his  nightshirt  on  the  roof,  armed  Avith 
a  tomahaAvk.  He  had  pru'ged  the  house  of  eAdl  spirits 
i.n  the  sliap'''  nf  the  urooju  aj-id  the  maid-of-all-AVork 
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the  night  before,  and  was  now  watching  lest  they 
should  return — a  groundless  fear.  To  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  one  of,  the  passengers,  a 
lady,  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  anj'-  further. 
However  lacking  in  comforts  the  hotel  might  be, 
however  threatening  the  aspect  of  the  landlord,  she 
had  to  be  taken  into  the  house  somehow.  This  was 
the  delimma  when  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  who,  with  the 
lady's  little  girl,  was  also  on  the  coach,  descended 
and  took  matters  in  hand.  lie  coaxed  the  landlord 
down  from  the  roof  and  into  the  stable,  where  he 
locked-  him  up.  PTe  then  assumed  control  of  the 
house ;  called  in  a  kindly  neighbour  woman  from 
across  the  rise  as  nurse;  annexed  a  passing  swagmau 
as  cook  and  rouscabout ;  sent  a  messenger  off  to 
Ooona  for  a  doctor;  kept  the  landlord  mider  lock 
and  key,  and  treated  him  scientifically  for  the 
''horrors"  by  yielding  him  small  but  improving 
doses — a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him.  In  his 
mirments  of  leisni'e  he  lingered  in  the  bar,  concoct- 
ing strange  intoxicating  cft'inks  out  of  such  ingredi- 
ents as  tea  and  tobacco  with  spirits  thrown  in  as 
flavouring,  leaning  over  the  bar  to  talk  to  imaginary 
customers;  and  displayed  such  a  genius  for  the  trade 
of  tap.ster  that  when,  two  days  later,  the  sick  woman 
died  without  having  spokeq  to  anyone  and  was 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  the  landlord, 
released  from  his  prison,  found  himself  an  alien  and 
an  interloper  in  his  own  house.  White  and  shaking, 
he  called  Wells  aside  and  offered  him  the  place 
lock,  stock,  and  liai'rel.  foi-  any  reasonable  cash  con- 
sideration. 
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"There  is  a  fortune  in  it,"  he  said  mournfully, 
"but  it's  not  for  me.  Wife — children,  all  are  gone! 
They  will  never  come  back  to  me  while  I  am  here. 
I  love  the  Myall,  but  it  doesn't  iove  me.  It's  killing 
me.  I'd  be  better  carrying  my  swag — anywhere 
away  from  temptation." 

This  offer  sent  Mr.  Wells  into  a  curious  state  of 
agitation.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  brow.  He  walked  up  and 
down  so  long  that  the  landlord  began  to  eye  him 
strangely 

"What  are  you  asking?"  demanded  Wells  at  last, 
hoarsely.  "Perhaps,  now  that  my — my  poor  sister 
is  no  more,  I  might  alter  my  plans." 

"Five  hundred,"  said  the  landlord  with  a  gulp. 
The  place  was,  he  knew,  worth  twice  that. 

Wells  began  to  perambulate  the  room  again  with 
panther-like  steps ;  the  landlord,  shivering  now,  slunk 
back  against  the  wall  and  observed  him  with 
fascinated  >eyes. 

"I'll  give  you  two  hundred,"  said  Wells,  Turn- 
ing brusquely  to  him. 

"Two  hundred!"  shrieked  the  landlord,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "He  offers  me  two  hun- 
dred!" He  kept  on  looking  at  the  ceiling  till  Some- 
thing he  saw  there  made  him  turn  away.  When  he 
again  looked  at  Mr.  Wells  he  saw  that  ....  he  had 
a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head  (so  the  story  went),  and 
he  knew  that  behind  ....  there  was  a  tail ! 

That  his  was  the  signature  on  the  deed  of  transfei- 
he  could  not  subsequently  gainsay;  but  how  it  had 
got  there  puzzled  him  ever  after.     The  document  was 
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rendered  perfectly  valid  by  the  signature,  as  witness, 
of  James  Augustus  Murray,  that  being  the  name  of 
the  red-whiskered  swagman,  who  also  admitted  to  a 
singular  absence  of  mind  at  the  time. 

This  was  the  story;  possibly  the  fifteen  years  that 
had  since  elapsed  had  embroidered  it  somewhat. 
Certainly  it  lacked  confirmation  from  the  only  eye- 
witness able  to  see  "straight"  at  the  time:  the  man 
who  now  stood  under  the  verandah  of  the  Myall  and 
watched  0 'Carroll  approaching  in  the  twilight. 

"GQod  evening,"  he  said,  as  the  horseman  reined 
up,  and  his  voice  was  another  surprise,  for  it  was 
bland  and  smooth,  even  polished. 

"Good  evening,"  said  O 'Carroll.  "Are  you  the 
landlord?" 

"Entirely  at  your  service,  sir." 

And  so,  commented  O 'Carroll  to  himself,  she  lives 
in  this  place  and  calls  that  "Uncle"!  He  dis- 
mounted stiffly,  feeling  suddenly:  tired  after  his  long 
day  in  the  saddle. 

"Will  you  step  inside,  while  I  take  your  horse  to 
the  stable?"  asked  the  landlord. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  O 'Carroll,  "I'll  go  with 
you.  I  hope  you've  got  a  good  strong  loose  box," 
he  added  as  they  went  to  the  stable.  "He's  a  valu- 
able animal,  and  I  hear  there  are  highwaymen  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"Highwaymen?"  repeated  Mr.  Wells. 

"Black  Moran,  for  instance,"  said  0 'Carroll  in 
liis  role  of  Verdant  Green. 

Mr.  Wells  looked  at' him  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  for  a  moment.     ' '  Do  you  think, ' '  he  asked,  ' '  that 
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a  loose  box  would  be  anj^  use  if  Black  Moran  wanted 
him?" 

''Well,  if  I  kept  the  key  ou  me  all  the  time,"  said 
0 'Carroll,  "it'd  make  some  difference  to  my  peace  of 
mind,  wouldn't  it?" 

' '  Why, ' '  said  Holy  Joe  with  paternal  solicitude  in 
his  voice,  "he'd  steal  you- and  the  horse  too.  But 
you  needn't  worrj-.  Black  Moran  has  left  the  dis- 
trict— they  say,  for  good." 

"That  must  be  a  great  relief  to  you,"  said 
0 'Carroll. 

Holy  Joe  looked  at  him  again.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  smoother  than  ever. 

"He  never  troubled  me,"  he  said.  "His  family 
are  neighbours  of  ours — just  across  the  rise  there." 
He  indicated  the  direction  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
"His  mother,  a  most  respectable  woman,  was  my 
niece's  foster-mother — Dan  and  Araluen  are  like 
brother  and  sister.  Is  it  likely  he  .would  'round' 
on  them  that  were  kind  to  him  as  man  and  boy 
before  he  turned  out  into  the  Bush?" 

At  the  stable,  a  morose  man  with  ragged  red 
whiskers  and  a  violet  complexion  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  doorway.  Without  a  word  he  took  Sir 
Galahad  from  O 'Carroll  and  led  him  in.  As  he  did 
so,  he  tripped  over  something  in  the  dark,  and 
swore  sulphurously ;  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
0 'Carroll  caught  the  word  "neAvchums. "  The  stable 
was  well  built,  airy,  and  clean.  AVith  a  bag  of  chaff 
and  three  or  four  big  sieves  full  of  oats,  0 'Carroll 
thought  he  could  leave  the  horse  for  the  night. 

"You  have^no  cause  for  anxiety,"  said  Holy  Joe, 
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as  they  went  back  again  to  the  house.  "No  horse 
has  ever  been  taken  out  of  the  Myall  stables.  And 
that's  more,"  he  added  with  an  air.  of  honest  pride, 
"than  can  be  said  of  any  other  pub.  Avithin  a  hun- 
dred miles."" 

"What  is  the  reason  of  A^our  good  fortune?"  asked 
0 'Carroll. 

"The  good-mil  of  my  neighbours,"  said  Holy  Joe. 
Again  the  note  of  honest  pride.  "If  a  horse  were 
taken  away  he  would  soon  be  spotted  and  brought 
back."" 

"AikI  the  offender  handed  over  to  justice,"  sug- 
gested 0  "Carroll. 

_" Naturally,"  said    Holy    Joe    in    his    smoothest 
accents.     ""Wlien  caught — when  caught." 

0 'Carroll  eould  not  help  noting  that  his  first 
impression  of  the  landlord  of  the  Myall  had  been 
juodified  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  The  ex- 
pression, of  his  face  seemed  different  now.  The  in- 
numerable wrinkles  with  which  it  was  ploughed 
might  express  cunning,  but  they  no  longel-  suggested 
the  deep  villainy  he  had  seen  at  first.  "K  I  were 
blessed  with  your  particular  style  of  beauty,  I'd 
never  wear  a  hat,"  thought  O 'Carroll,  as  Holy  J6e 
lifted  his  "^'oof'  and  displayed  a  bald  brow  that, 
looked  even  benevolent. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  landlord,  "and  I  will 
show  you  your  room."  He  led  the  way  to  one  of 
the  verandah  rooms  and  struck  a  light.  The  new- 
chum,  who  had  had  to  stoop  to  enter,  still  found 
some  difficulty  in  standing  upright.  It  was  only  at 
fhr   end    nearest   th<'   mflin    binblinu'    Hi?it   lip   could 
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hold  his  head  erect.  The  room  was  tiny,  with  just 
space  to  stand  beside  the  narrow  bedstead.  There 
was  no  ceiling,  and  the  shingles  seemed  to  be  illu- 
minated in  places.  The  floor  was  of  earth.  It  was 
an  infinitely  poorer  place  than  the  fine  loose-box  he 
had  just  left — shabbier,  more  cramped,  and  meaner 
in  all  respects.  The  landlord  pointed  to  a  tin  basin 
on  an  up-ended  box  and  to  a  tin  jug  on  the  floor, 
saying  that  by  the  time  his  visitor  had  had  a  wash, 
his.  supper  would  be  ready. 

The  place  afforded  one  luxury  at  least,  and  when 

O 'Carroll  stepped  forth,  it  was  with  the  cool  head 

_  and  clear  conscience  that  belong  ;to  the  man  who, 

after  a  day  in  the  saddle,  has  just  washed  in  cold, 

fresh  water. 

He  walked  along  the  varandah  and  entered  what 
he  took  to  be  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  spacious 
apartment,  stretching  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  broad  in  proportion,  with  a  canvas  ceiling, 
which,  to  obviate  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  had  been 
shaped  to  the  roof  half-way  up  to  the  ridge  pole. 

A  long,  bare  table,  home-made,  of  colonial  pine, 
ran  down  two-thirds  of  the  room,  with  long  benches 
on  either  side.  At  one  end  of  the  table  he  saw  that 
supper  had  been  laid  and  a  chair  placed  for  him. 

What  surprised  0 'Carroll,  as  he  sat  down  and 
glanced  around,  was  that  the  walls  were  decorated 
lavishly  with  wattle  blossom,  and  wreaths  of  big 
yellow  everlastings,  with  other  flowers  that  he  did 
not  recognise.  Tin  sconces,  with  candles  in  them, 
were  arranged  around  the  room — evidently  with 
view  to  illumination  later  on,  for  they  had  not  y 
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been  lighted.  Again  the  riddle  of  the  Myall  con- 
fronted him :  the  girl  with  her  accent  and  refinement : 
the  uncle  with  his  enigmatical  face;  the  house,  a 
mask  of  villainy  without,  a  hall  of  fair  welcome 
Avithin. 

A  women  came  in  bearing  a  large  tin  tea-pot,  and 
when  she  said  "Good  evening,  sorr,"  0 'Carroll 
knew  that  Fair  Momonia  had  seen  the  nativity  of 
them  both.  She  had  black  hair  and  grey  eyes,  with 
features  of  the  homeliest ;  and  her  form,  squat  as  an 
Eskimo's,  and  broad  feet  and  hands,  proclaimed  her 
descent  from  a  race  that  was  in  Ireland  not  onlv 
before  the  Saxon  invader,  but  before  even  the 
Milesians :  namely,  the  Polthogues. 

'"Pwhat, "  asked  O 'Carroll,  after  giving  her  a 
friendly  nod,  "is  the  meanin'  of  all  this  splendour?" 
indicating  the  walls.  "Did  ye  know  that  I  was 
romin '  ? " 

The  woman  set  the  teapot  on  the  table  and  re- 
garded him  with  a  moistening  eye. 

•'An'  wud  it  be  too  much  for  an  Irish  gintlemau 
like  yourself?"  she  asked.  "God  save  ye,  no,  it's 
for  the  ball.  In  an  hour's  time  ye '11  see  all  the 
omadhauns  widin  twenty  miles  of  the  Myall  dancin' 
here — or  thryin'  to." 

"A  ball — and  she  will  be  there,"  was  0 'Carroll's 
first  thought.  He  had  been  hoping  for  a  tete-a-tete 
in  the  evening.  Well,  he  reflected,  he  Avould  have 
the  chance  of  dancing  with  her,  and  at  this  thought 
the  weariness  went  out  of  his  limbs  like  magic. 

He  made  a  substantial  meal,  talking  the  while 
about  the  old  country  to  the  Polthogue.  who  waited 
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ou  him  with  almost  maternal  solicitude.  He  had  won 
'  her  heart  because  he  was  a  raal  Irish  gintleman — 
perhaps  too,  because  he  was  0 'Carroll,  for  0 'Carroll 
had  a  way  with  him.  He  longed  to  question  her 
about  her  young  mistress,  -but  forbore.  Having 
finished,  he  went  out  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dusk  would  deepen  into  the 
dark.  Across  the  broad  clearing,  a  semicircle  showed 
where  the  virgin  Bush  began — the  dark  semicircle 
in  which  the  Bush  children,  sitting  on  the  doorstep 
by  their  mother's  knee,  see  strange  forms  — sil- 
houettes of  men  and  horses  in  the  tree-tops. 

He  strolled  out  for  about  a  hundred  paces,  then 
turned.  Again  the  Myall  gave  him  the  impression 
he  had  received  on  first  beholding  it;  inscrutably, 
mysteriously  evil,  it  seemed  to  leer  at  him  oiit  of  the 
growing  obscurity.  Could  innocence  breathe  in  such 
a  place?  He  wondered  if  the  girl  had  always  lived 
in  that  rookery  with  that  smooth  old  rascal  for  her 
guardian.  Where  had  she  got  her  perfect  accent? 
Whence  the  nameless  something  about  her  that  could 
onl;y,  according  to  his  creed,  come  with  gentle  blood 
and  breeding?  Did  the  Bush  yield  such  flowers  as 
this,  wild,  but  with  no  suggestion  of  weed  about 
them?  What  was  the  witchery  that  he  had  felt  in 
her  presence?  Pah!  the  spell  of  the  Bush!  He 
laughed. 

Striving  to  divest  himself  of  imaginings  which  he 
felt  must  be  morbid,  he  began  to  study  the  Myall 
with  a  matter-of-fact  eye.  It  was  an  old  house  in 
a  region  where  people  build  their  fences  of  stout 
eucalypt  and  their  houses  of  flimsy  pine,  and  spare 
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to  paint  tliero;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  seen  perhaps 
20  years  of  storm  and  shine. 

The  stables  were  built  of  strong  slabs  and  were 
roofed  ,over  like  the  house  with  stringy-bark,  the 
gi'eat  sheets  held  in  their  places  by  poles  pegged 
together  over  the  ridging,  and  joined  by  transverse 
poles  just  above  the  eaves.  Behind  the  stables,  and 
bordering  the  garden  on  that  side,  was  the  culti- 
vation paddock,  which  was  bounded  in  the  distance 
on  two  sides  by  the  winding  creek.  Here,  in  the 
early  morning,  the  kangaroos  might  be  seen  feeding 
among  the  standing  corn,  creeping  about  on  all  fours 
as  they  had  been  doing  all  night,  for  no  fence  was 
high  enough  to  keep  them  out.  There  was  another 
small  paddock  where  the  horses  and  a  couple  of 
cows  were  kept.*  Beyond  and  around  was  the  bound- 
less bush:  there  was  not  another  house  in  sight. 

0 'Carroll  walked  slowly  down  past  the  corner 
around  which  he  had  seen  the  girl  disappear,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  house.  He  passed 
several  windows,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  small 
annex  at  the  back,  with  a  shingled  roof,  which  had 
evidently  been  built  at  a  later  date  than  the  main 
building.  A  paling  fence  ran  from  it  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 

Out  side  the  fence  all  was  bare,  but  from  within 
there  came  the  scent  of  wattles  and  roses,  and  of 
a  native  musk  tree  that  grew  near  a  little  gate.  The 
fence  was  lined  on  the  inside  by  a  row  of  great  fig 
trees  that  threw  deep  shadows  over  it. 

From  the  gate  it  was  but  a  few  steps  to  a  verandah, 
supported  by  posts,  around  which  unfamiliar  plants 
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were  twining ;  and  bej^ond  was  an  open  door,  through 
Avhich  the  light  of  a  lamp  shone,  to  he  lost  in  the 
inore  powerful  rays  outside. 

Without  turning  his  head  0  'Carroll  looked  eagerly 
at  the  door  as  he  passed.  .He  did  not  see  anyone 
but  heard  a  voice  that  he  kne^r  lilting  an  fiir  that 
he  knew  too:  it  was  "Thaddy,  you  Gander."  Throw- 
ing restraint  to  the  winds,  he  was  about  to  turn  to 
the  gate  when  the  Polthogue  came  to  the  door  from 
within  and,  without  looking  out,  shut  it  with  a  bang. 

There  was  a  cockatoo  sitting  on  a  post,  and  as  he 
passed,  it  bristled  its  sulphury  crest  and  barked  at 
him  exactly  like  a  dog— a  Cerberean  bark  that  might 
have  damped  a  less  impressionable  spirit  than 
0 'Carroll's.  . 

AVith  an  air  of  supreme  abstraction,  he  went  on 
down  along  the  ga;rden  fence  to  the  creek.  Feeding 
in  the  long  grass  in  the  garden — which  was  very 
much  assisted  by  nature  in  its  make-up — he  saw  the 
grey  horse,  Kareelah,  with  his  Arab  head  and  long 
beautiful  neck.  And  cheek  by  jowl  wnth  him  was  a 
kangaroo,  evidently  a  tame  one,  playfully  nibbling 
morsels  from  the  wisp  of  grass  in  the  horse's  mouth. 
And  when  the  gentle  horse  shook  and  raised  his  head 
in  protest,  the  marsupial  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  sparred  at  him  like  a  prize-fighter.- 

0 'Carroll  leaned  over  the  fence  and  watched  this 
pretty  play  until;  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proaching from  more  than  one  direction,  he  realised 
that  people  were  beginning  to  arrive  for  the  ball,  and 
went  back  to  the  house. 


Chapter  IV. 


THE    BUSH    BALL. 


Our  '.'omuion  tleseeut  we  may  each  recall 

To   a  lady  of  old  caught  tripping, 
The  fair  one  in  fig  leaves  who   d d  us  all 

l*''or  a  bite  at  a  golden  pippin. 

— Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

TT  HE  moou,  a  glorious  disc,  rose  red-gold  above 

the  pines  on  the  ridge  that  had  been  pointed 

Milt  to  0 'Carroll  as  in  the  direction  of  the  Morans' 

j  house.     It    rose   higher   and  Ihigher,    splitting   the 

I  darkness  under  the  trees  into  shadows,  and  sending 

I  a  long  shade  half  way  across  the  plain  in  front  of 

the  ]\Iyall.     The  dances  were  always" held  when  the 

moon  was  at  or  near  the  full,  for  Bush  roads  are 

apt  to   be  treacherous   at  night  —  especailly   going 

home. 

It  was  grand  to  stand  outside  in  the  clear  light 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Myall  wa'S  at  its  zenith — 
as  it  was  when  0 'Carroll  came  to  it — listening  to  the 
wheels  turning  with  a  dead  sound  in  the  dust,  and 
the  voices  and-  laughter  that  came  floating  in  out 
t.)f  the  Bush,'  as  it  were,  and  wonder  who  it  might 
be  that  was  coming.  They  were  always  sure  to  be 
recognised  even  before  they  alighted.  There  was  no 
"crush"  at  the  Myall  balls,  no  mob  of  unrecognis- 
able faces  with  a  few  here  and  there  who  were  ''the 
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only  people"  in  the  room.  Everybody  knew  every- 
body, and  everj'body  was  interested  in  everybody, 
and  liked  them  or  hated  them  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  there  was  no  difference,  wellrbred  or  other.  And 
if  a  stranger  happened  there  he  need  not  remain  a 
stranger  any  longer  than  he  liked,  provided  that  he 
behaved  himself,  kept  decently  sober  till  midnight 
at  least,  and  put  on  no  airs. 

It  was 'not  the  family  coach,  but  the  handy  selec- 
tor's springeart  that  'brought  the  Bush  belles  to  the 
Myall  ball,  and  when  they  stepped  down  from  the 
wheel  they  did  not  name  the  hour  for  the  coach- 
man to  come  round;  for  they  knew,  that  when  Dad 
or  brother  Bill /had  had  enough  of  it  for  the  night 
the  springeart  was  going  home  and  that  they  had 
better  get  into  it. 

Nor  were  the  ladies  dressed  in  the  prevailing  modes 
of  Gay  Parcel,  but  that  did  not  matter  on  the  Myall, 
where  individual  taste  —  and  the  resources  of  the 
nearest  store — mattered  more,  and  slavish  imitation 
of  far  away  fashions  less.  Some  of  the  younger 
ladies  came  on  horseback  with  their  ball  dresses 
hung  in  bundles  on  their  saddle-homs,  and  their  heads 
muffled  up  for  fear  the  wind  or  some  remnant  of 
damp  in  the  air  might  take  their  hair  out  "of  curl. 

All  the  men  who  were  not  driving  arrived  on  horse- 
back and  hitched  their  horses,  to  a  fence,  save  dt 
times  a  lone  pedestrian,  /who,  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  himself,  would  sneak  to  where  the  horses  were 
tied  and  then  saunter  on  to  the  verandah  as  though 
he  had  just  left  his  foaming  steed  behind. 

The  verandah  was  the  gathering  place  for  the 
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men:  young  " cockles"  awkward  in  their  Sunday- 
clothes  and  tight  elastic-side  boots;  a  stray  boundary- 
rider;  dam-sinkers,  fencers,  scrub-cutters,  ringers, 
and  other  men  doing  contract  work  in  the  vicinity 
— all  waiting  outside,  as  the  recognised  wag  put  it, 
"for  the  flag  to  drop." 

And  while  the  chivalry  of  the  Myall  Creek  stood 
without,  the  beauty  was  being  stored  up  within  like 
honey  in  a  hive.  The  ladies  sat  on  benches  ranged 
round  the  walls  with  the  certainty  in  their  hearts 
that  there  would  be  never  a  wallflower  amongst  them. 
All  the  pretty  girls  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Myall 
were  there,  and  they  made  as  fine  a  show  as  any 
countryside  could  offer.  There  were  bonnie  Mary 
Robertson,  who  would  dance  every  dance  that  night 
with  the  hereditary  grace  of  the  Highlands,  and 
afterAvards  walk  five  miles  home  and  milk  twenty 
cows  as  if  nothing  had  oecured  to  disturb  her  slum- 
bers of  yesternight;  and  her  sister  Agnes,  who  was 
too  frail,  her  mother  said,  to  go  into  the  milking 
yard,  but  who  could  nevertheless  dance  any  three 
men  in  the  room  off  their  legs ;  and  black-eyed  Mary 
Lovett,  who  afterwards  married  a  squatter's  son; 
and  the  three  Whitesides,  good  and  lovely  girls, 
whose  lives  were  clouded  because  of  their  brother, 
who  was  even  then  "doing  time"  for  horse-stealing; 
and  the  four  Ashwells,  one  of  whom  had  made  a 
mistake ;  and  the  five  tall  Marshland  girls,  strapping 
Dianas,  who  could  crack  a  stockwhip  and  ride  a 
buekjumper  as  well  as  any  man  there.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  and  the  plainer  ones  there  were 
a  host  of  little  girls  of  from  four  to  fourteen  in 
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pink  or  blue  sashes,  who  yearned  unutterably  for 
the  time  when  they  too  would  be  grown  up. 

The  younger  married  women  sat  among  the  single 
girls,  but  in  the  corner  nearest  the  parlor  there  was 
a  strong  reserve  of  dowagers,  who  would  only  be 
called  up  in  the  last  emergency.  Among  them  was 
the  Old  Gohanna,  a  female  of  gaunt  and  boney  build, 
with  a  long,  scraggy  neck  and  a  wrinkled,  brown 
face,  who  kept  thrusting  her  head  from  side  to  side 
seeming  to  listen  with  her  eyes  like  a  gohanna.  Like 
the  gohanna,  too,  she  had  a  forked  tongue,  and  was 
the  terror  of  all  the  girls  around  the  Myall,  for  she 
had  the  instinct  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  -vfhen  it  came 
to  discovering  their  misdemeanors.  Evidently  she 
was  in  good  form  to-night,  for  she  had  not  been 
there-  many  minutes  before  she  had  set  the-  story 
rolling  that  that  hussy,  Mary  Robertson,  had  not 
walked  to  the  ball  as  she  had  affirmed,  but  had 
ridden  on  Jim  Marshland's  horse — Jim  in  the  saddle 
and  Mary  holding  on  behind  him. 

Considering  that  even  from  the  roof  of  the  Myall, 
with  a  telescope,  not  a  single  neighbouring  house 
could  be  discovered,  the  number  that  came  was  sur- 
prising, though  less  surprising  perhaps  when  if  was 
observed  that  each  family,  instead  of  sending  one 
or  more  representatives,  arrived  en  masse.  And 
settlers'  families,  in  a  country  that  offers  unlimited 
space  for  increase  of  population,  are  apt  to  be  large. 

It  was  a  wise  precaution,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
Holy  Joe  to  set  apart  the  largest  bedroom  in  the  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  infants  in  arms,  and 
on  ball  nights  this  room  resembled  a  foundling  hos- 
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pital,  whence  in  the  intervals  between  the  dances 
there  were  wont  to  issue  squalls  of  divers  tones  and 
variety.  The  older  children  sat  round  the  ballroom 
on  benches,  looking  on  with  wide,  open  eyes,  till 
gradually  their  heads  began  to  wobble,  and  then, 
when  the  beds  had  been  filled  to  overflowing,  tkey 
might  be  found  carefully  wrapped  up  like  so  many 
parcels  under  the  parlour  table  and  in  odd  corners — 
wherever,  in  fact,  the  foot  of  man  was  not  likely 
to-  tread.  That  was  their  way  of  doing  things  on 
the  Myall  Creek  in  those  days,  and  it  was  the  best 
way  too,  for  if  the  women  did  not  bring  theif  chil- 
dren, who  was  to  mind  them  at  home  ?  - 

Certainly  at  times  it  might  work  out  a  little 
awkwardly;  for  instance,  when  a  seemingly  un- 
recognisable screech  from  the  infant  quarter  would 
aAvaken  instant  recognition  in  a  dozen  maternal 
bosoms,  and  as  m^ny  males  would  be  suddenly  left 
standing  alone  to  be  the  butt  of  the  wholer  room, 
till  their  partners  bustled  in  again  with  a  relieved 
expression  on  their  faces,  their  ranks  depleted  by  one. 
But  the  manhood  of  Myall  Creek  knew  better  than 
to  revolt  against  this  state  of  things. 

It  was  now  almost  time  for  the  dancing  to  begin, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  a  small  man  with  a 
commanding  moustache,  wearing  dancing-pumps — 
the  only  pair  in  the  room — was  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  and  sounds  like  sawing  wood  coming  from 
a  far  corner  indicated  that  Patsy  Dignam  was  even 
then  "chuning"  up.  Naturally,  most  of  the  gallants 
had  secured  their  partners  for  the  first  dance  before- 
hand, but  now  and  then  as  time  grew  precious  a  long 
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bushwhacker  would  appear  at  the  door  with  his  hair 
oiled  and  parted  in  the  middle  and  carefully  plas- 
tered over  his  forehead,  and  stab  the  air  three  or 
four  times  with  a  forefinger  and  then  turn  it  towards 
his  sliirt  front.  If  the  lady  thus  indicated  smiled 
or  nodded  it  was  "a  go,"  but  if  she  looked  over  his 
head  and  into  the  ewigkeit,  he  was  to  understand 
in  all  its  bitterness  that  "late"  is  not  always  ''better 
than  ever." 

After  a  protracted  struggle  (Patsy  said  the  devil 
was  in  her  to-night)  the  discord  of  tuning-up  ceased, 
and  ite  peal  of  triumphant  harmonj^  smote  the  air. 
' '  Gents,  take  your  partners  for  the  first  set ! "  bawled 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  There  was  .a  rush  for 
partners,  and  then  a  rush  for  places,  and  then  every- 
body stood  still  waiting. 

Patsy  Dignara  w'as  ready,  with  his  head  laid  side- 
ways on  his  fiddle  and  one  eye  shut,  his  right  foot 
raised,  and  the  bow  held  aloft  lik&  a  sabre  about  to 
descend  on  a  foeman's  head.  Then  the  signal  came, 
:i  clapping  of  hands.  "Whoop !  came  the  bow  through 
the  air,  down  came  the  foot,  a'nd  screech!  went  the 
strings,  swish !  Avent  the  skirts,  and  they  Avere  off. 

There  was  plenty  of  spirit  in  the  dancing,  and 
in  the  music.  ^  Patsy  Dignam's  music  was  ahvays 
stirring,  but  it  did  not  stjr  nearly  as  much  as  Patsy 
himself.  The  tune  he  Avas  playing  Avas  one  of  those 
that  the  Celts  have  clutched  from  the  winds  that 
hoAvl  doAvn  the  Hebrides  and  bite  pieces,  out  of  the 
elifl's  of  Donegal,  and  he  AA^as  with  it  all  the  time, 
wrestling  Avitli  it,  letting  it  escape  sometimes,  but 
pursuing  and  catching  np  to  it  again,  like  Achilles 
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aftei^llector  round  the  walls  oi'  Troy.  And  just  as 
when  a  wheel  is  whirling  round  you  lose ,  sight  of 
the  spokes,  so  Avhen  the  fiddle  started  you  seemed 
to  lose  sight  of  the  several  parts  of  Patsy,  and  be- 
came dimly  conscious  of  a  phantasmagoria  of  flying 
arms,  legs,  head,  and  feet.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  put  his  heart  into  his  fiddle  it  was  Dignam, 
and  it  seemed  a  marvel  at  times  that  he  did  not- 
put  his  foot  into  it  as  well.  And  whenever  it  came 
to  "swing  partners"  or  " promenayde, "  Patsy  would 
bring  down  his  foot  with  a  thwack!  accompanying- 
it  half-way  to  the  floor  with  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  everybody  swung  or  promenayded  with  a  click. 
They  couldn't  have  helped  themselves. 

While  the  Myall  was  thus  being  transformed  into 
a  temple  of  Terpsichore,  0 'Carroll,  from  the  back 
window,  watched  the  scene  within  with  eager  in- 
terest. He  had  the  ^^^.ndow  to  himself,  a  veritable 
opera  box ;  and  to  add  to  his  comfort,  the  Polthogue, 
seeing  Jiim  standing  out  there,  had  brought  him  an 
old  rocking  chair  in  which  he  could  recline  luxuri- 
ously. His  feet  were  plajdng  a  tattoo  under  the  all- 
compelling  influence  of  Dignam 's  boAV,  and  he  meant 
to  join  in  the  dancing  later  on;  but  the  novelty 
of  looking  on  was  enough  for  awhile;  and,  besides, 
he  was  waiting  for  someone  to  make  her  appearance 
jn  the  room.  When  the  first  dance  ended  and  she 
did  not  appear,  he  grew  impatient.  Would  she  come 
find  join  in  this  merry-making  with  her  neighbours, 
^s  one  of  them? 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  man  who 
came  and  leaned  oyer  his  shoulder  to  look  into  the 
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room.  To  give  his  new  neighbour  more  space— -*nd 
partly  to  escape  a  groggy  incense  that  he  exhaled — 
0 'Carroll  moved  his  chair  a  little  to  one  side. 

"What  are  yer  backin'  yer  cart  out  like  that  for!" 
said  the  man,  turning  on  him  fiercely.  '* Wasn't  I 
dragged  up  as  well  as  you  ? ' ' 

It  Avas  the  red-whiskered  man,  but  somehow  he 
looked  different.  His  face  was  now  redder  than-  his 
whiskers,  which  Avere  dimmed  by  the  splendom*  of 
his  nose;  and  he  carried  himself  with  an  air  that 
made  him  seem  taller  and  larger. 

"I  don't  know  anything  aboivt  that,"  sa^d 
O 'Carroll,  "but  I  thought  you  objected  to  new- 
chums.  ' '    • 

"Let's  see,"  said  the  red  man  reflectively,  "Avhat 
time  Avas  that-?  It  Avas  early  this  evening,  wasn't 
it?  That  accounts  for  it,  Boss,"  he  added  magnifi- 
cently, "1  wasn't  responsible  at  the  time." 

* '  I  thought  you  were  quite  sober,  at  anyrate, ' '  said 
0 'Carroll  mildly. 

' '  That 's  it, ' '  said  the  flame-coloured  man.  ' '  You  've 
got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear  this  time.     I  Avas  sober. " 

"You  puzzle  me, ' '  said  0  'Carroll.  "Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  only  Avhen  you  have  taken  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquor  aboard  that  you  become  your  real 
self?" 

"That's  so,"  said  the  man  briefly,  as  he  took  a 
dirty  wooden  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  fingered  it 
loAdngly, 

' '  Then  if  that 's  the  case  hoAv  much  does  it  take  to 
bring  you  to  your  normal  condition?" 

"Atout  ten,"  said  the  other,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
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disclosing  a  bald  head  that  had  once  been  covej?ed 
with  golden  cjirls,  what  time  little  Jimmy  Murray 
in  a  velvet  suit  had  been  the  darling  and. the  pet 
of  all  the  ladies. 

"And  you  have  had  ten  to-day?" 

"Nine — nine,"  he  repeated,  looking  hard  at  the 
uewchum,  "and  no  one  to  say  'Jimmy,  have  you  a 
mouth  on  you^'  " 

A  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  somewhat  over- 
powering- personality  offered  itself  to  0 'Carroll,  but 
he  waited  a  while,  yet.  In  the  meantime,  as  a 
measure  pf  temporary  relief,  he  relit  his  pipe. 

"After  you  with  the  toothbrush,"  said  his 
neighbour. 

"The ?" 

"There;  that,  that!"  said  the  red  man,  as  he  took 
the  lighted  match  from  0 'Carroll's  hand.  "Now," 
he  went  on,  after  sucking  at  his  pipe  for  some  time, 
"  I  'm  going  to  look  on  a  bit ;  you  can 't  have  the  whole 
show  to  yourself,  you  know.  And  if  you  want  to 
Imow  who's  who,  or  what's  what  inside,  jest  ask  me. 
I  know  them  all.  I've  known  them  ever  since  thej' 
were  kids.  Aj'e!"  he  added_ contemplatively,  "and 
I'll  be  trotting  round  the  Myall  when  a  good  many 
of  them  have  turned  their  toes  up  to  the  daisies." 

■'So  you  have  been  here  a  long  time?" 

"Ever  since  Holy  Joe  came,  yoimgster.      But  I 

haven't  stayed  here  all  the  time.     Sometimes  when 

Joe  turns  nasty  and  hurts  my  feelings  I  sling  Matilda 

on  my  back  and  steer  whichever  way  she  slews  me." 

"Matilda!"  repeated  0 'Carroll. 

"Bluey." 
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' '  All ! " '  snicl  0  'Carroll  in  au  unenlightened  voice. 

"8wag  —  swag,"  said  the  man  with  the  red 
Avhiskers.  irritably.  "Blast  me  if  you  newchums 
< Ion 't  get  on  my  nerves  sometimes."  And  then  as 
if  to  soothe  his  vexed  spirit  he  chanted  wheezily: — 

"With  my  swag  upon  my  shoulder  and  a  black  billy  in  my 
hand,     v 
I  roam  the  bush  of  Australia  liJie  a  true-born  Englishman." 

A  lively  schottische  was  now  being  danced  to  the 
air  of  "Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  O,^  and 
0 'Carroll  watching  it  forgot  all  about  the  derelict 
beside  him,  for  there,  gay  and  sparkling,  lit  up  with 
laughter,  was  she,  dancing  with  Dan  Moran. 

He  saw  the  lovely  curve  of  the  bare  head,  the  brow 
like  Greek  Helen's,  the  beautifully-carved,  long  eye- 
brows that  told  of  constancy,  the  face,  broad  across 
the  eyes^ — a  little  too  broad  for  perfection — and  the 
nose,  just  a  little  heavenward. 

Comparison  with  others  only  heigl^tened  the  charm 
he  had  seen  in  her  alone.  It  was  not  merely  in 
beauty  that  she  shone.  There  were  a  dozen  pretty 
girls  in  the  room,  but  she  moved  among  them  with 
her  finer  mould  and  perfect  aplomb  like  a  little  prin- 
cess. She  was  scarcely  above  middle-height,  but  her 
slimness— fineness  was  the  word — and  her  manner 
of  doing  her  hair  in  a  knob  on  the  crown  of  her 
head  made  her  look  taller.  The  people  there  seemed 
to  be  part  of  her  life.  She  knew  them  all  and  they 
all  knew  her ;  they  smiled  and  nodded  as  she  passed, 
and  appeared  glad  she  was  among  them.  This  then 
was  her  world,  a  world  in  which  he  was  a  stranger 
and  an  alien. 
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Her  appearance  in  the  room  had  shaken  all  the 
calm  out  of  0 'Carroll,  but  the  effect  on  his  neigh- 
bour %vas  even  more  marked. 

'^Araluen!"  said  the  red-whiskered  man,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  one  hand  and  baring 
his  bald  crown  with  the  other,  "Gawd  bless  her 
little  toenails." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wagged  his 
h^ad  slowly  from  side  to  side ;  a  tear  dropped  be- 
neath that  might  not  have  been  wholly  maudlin. 
He  looked  up  again,  and  added  in  a  broken  whisper: 

"Just  like  my  little  sister." 

It  did  not  matter  much  that  Jimmy's  little  sister 
had  died  a  few  hours  after  she  had  been  born,  and 
that,  in  fact,  Jimmy  had  never  set  eyes  on  her.  In 
a  misty  way  the  hoy,  and  afterwards  the  man,  had 
enshrined  the' little  girl  that  had  died.  She  was  the 
white-robed  angel  of  another  and  better  life,  the 
pure  spirit  that  dwelt  in  clouds  and  never  touched 
earth  that  defiled  him  and  that  he  had  defiled.  And 
.so  this  wreck  of  all  human  hopes,  when  in  his  "ex- 
panded"-mood  he  ,sa\y  Araluen,  would  shed  tears, 
seeiiig  her  incarnate  as  the  dream-child  in  the  skies. 

But  0 'Carroll  had  forgotten  that  the  red  man  was 
there,  had  forgotten  the  dancers  and  the  music, 
which  came  to  him  at  intervals  like  far-away  echoes 
borne  on  the  gusts  of^the  wind.  The  Myall,  too, 
had  faded  away.  He  was  riding  beside  the  girl 
again  through  the  Bush,  with  the  sunbeams  playing 
in  her  hair,  and  throwing  shadows  across  her  eyes, 
and  he  wondered  if  it  ever  would  come  again,  that 
joy  of  being  alone  with  her,  of  hearing  her  talk  and 
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laugh,  of  feeling  the  thrill  of  her  eyes  meeting  his 
when  she  looked  up. 

Presently  the  red-whiskered  man  spoke  again, 
striking  his  breast  in  ferocious  gloom.  "The  Bush! 
ah,  it  sucks  the  soul  out  of  a  man  and  leaves  him 
a  husk  of  dry  bones  and  hide.  I  know  it.  I  know 
it,"  he  went  on,  wagging  his  head  heavily  and  letting 
it  fall  on  to  his  breast,  the  while  he  shuffled  his  feet 
and  thrust  his  fingers  deep  into  his  pockets.  "To 
think  that 

"I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 
And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy." 

"There  you  have  two  specimens  of  the  Bush,"  he 
said,  pointing  with  his  pipe  into  the  room.  "Dan 
Moran  and  me.  I  'm  in  the  sere  and  yellow,  and  he 's 
in  the  green.  You  wouldn't  think  the  dry  rot  of  the 
Bush  was  in  that  young  chap 's  bones  already,  would 
you?  But  it  is.  He  can  run  like  a  blaekfellow  and 
jump  a^  gate  with  his  overcoat  on ;  he  can  ride  any- 
thing tliat  won't  turn  handsprings;  he  has  brains, 
too ;  the  priests  dragged  him  to  Walga  to  educate 
him — thought  to  make  a  priest  of  him  once — ho,  but 
the  bush  was' a-ealling  him  all  the  time.  Not  even 
his  mother  could  keep  that  fellow  straight,  and 
Mary  Moran  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  good  women 
in  this  world.  Many  a  drink  of  milk  she  has  given 
me  when  I  was  sore  put  to  it.  Too  soft  and  gentle 
to  live  is  Mary,  but  not  without  spirit  of  her  own 
at  times" — his  talk,  like  the  Silver  Rhine,  had  a  way 
of  flowing  on — "What  does  a  blackguard  of  a  trooper 
do  one  day  but  ride  up  to  her  house.  'Have  you 
heard  from  your  eldest  son  lately,  Mrs.  Mor^ir?' 
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'Faith!  maybe  he's  inside  vraitin'  fer  ye/  says  she. 
And  the  trooper  turns  pale,  and  without  another 
word  twists  his  horse's  head  and  gallops  off.  Out 
comes  gentleman  Barry  with  four  troopers  behind 
him,  and  questions  Mary  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess. 
And  when  he  found  it  was  only  the  widow's  Irish 
tongue,  'A  fool  answered  according  to  his  folly,'  says 
he,  and  away  he  goes  back  again. ' ' 

0  'Carroll  had  been  studying  Dan  Moran  while  the 
man  had  been  speaking.  There  was  incomparable 
dash  showing  in  every  turn  of  his  tapering  limbs  and 
in  the  flash  of  his  ardent  eyes.  Magnificent  material, 
but  the  Hyperion  curls  were  brushed  a  little  too  low 
on  the  forehead  and  the  native  grace  was  marred  by 
a  tendency  to  slouch  —  it  could  become  a  habit  in 
time.  And  the  vivacity  flowed  a  little  too  readily — 
it  bubbled — and  like  bubbles,  amounted  to  nothing. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  luxuriant  weediness.  He 
could  not  keep  still.  The  music  excited  him;  his 
fingers  clenched,  but  they  closed  on  nothing. 
0 'Carroll  fell  into  a  reverie,  imagining  this  young 
fellow  in  a  West  End  drawing-room,  perfectly 
dressed,  with  the  unerring  form  that  hovers  around 
the  Isis  and  the  Cam!  or  as  Romeo  in  a  brilliant 
setting  before  a  world's  audience;  or  as  a  dashing 
subaltern  waving  his  men  on  to  the  ctiarge,  his  face 
aglow 

But  the  red-whiskered  man  was  again  speaking, 
this  tinre  with  his  face  turned  up  lo  the  sky.  ' '  When 
I  was  at  sea,"  he  said,  ''I  used  to  be  fond  of  study- 
ing the  stars.  Now  the  only  stars  I  care  to  look 
at  are  the  triplets   on   a  Jimmy  Hennessy's  label. 
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That's  because  of  the  Bush.  It's  the  Bush  that 
ruined  me — that,  and  being  called  Augustus."  He 
took  the  matchbox  that  0 'Carroll  had  been  holding 
absent-mindedly  between  his  fingers  and  rammed 
the  ashes  in  his  pipe  with  it,  and  then  absent- 
mindedly  put  it  in  his  own  pocket. 

"Shakespeare  says  'What's  in  a  name?'  "  he  went 
on  darkly.     "I  say  there's  a  h — 11  of  a  lot  in  it." 

0 'Carroll  was  thinking  of  a  name,  and  hardly 
listened. 

"When  I  Avas  born,"  continued  tlie  red-whiskered 
man,  "my  father  was  in  India  or  it  wouldn't  have 
happened." 

0 'Carroll  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  "Come 
now,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"My  mother — GaAvd  forgive  her — was  a  Cockney, 
and  knew  no  better.  For  when  my  grandmother, 
who  was  a  ]\Iacpherson  with  a  tidy  bit  of  her  own, 
wrote  saying,  '  Give  the  boy  a  name  'that  '11  remind 
him  that  his  forebears  came  from  Inverness-shire, 
and  maybe  I'll  remember  him  in  my  will,'  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  GaAvd  forgive  her,  looked  up  the 
map  and  saw  Fort  Augustus  right  bang  in  the  middle 
of  it'.  So  I  was  christened— faugh ! — ^Augustus ;  and 
when  the^ld  lady  heard  it  what  did  she  do — what 
could  she  do  bein'  a  Hielaii'  woman?  She  swore 
that  no  brat  called  after  the  Butcher  of  Culloden 
was  going  to  see  the  colour  of  her  money.  »*3o  here 
you  see  me,"  said  the  red-whiskered  man  with  an 
air  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Don  Cezar  de 
Bazan,  "that  last  of  me  race,  disinherited,  an  exile 
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iu  ci  distant  laud.  It  cuts  me  up  to  thiuk  pJi  all 
them  thousands  swallowed  by  others  and  I  standing 
here  with  not  so  much  as  the  price  of  a  drink  on  me. ' ' 
He  looked  like  the  figure  of  Thirst  reproachi^ig 
PIent3^  He  fixed  a  scintillating  gaze  on  the  uow- 
ehum's  abstracteil  face  and  waited. 

"Say  boss,"  he  said  after  a  long  pause,  "don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  pious  notion  if  we  were  to  wet 
our  whistles  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  newchum,  waking  out  of  his 
reverie,  ' '  take  this,  and  have  one  for  me,  too. ' ' 

All  this  time  the  dancing  had  been  going  on 
vigorously.  There  had  been  waltzes  and  polkas,  and 
polka  mazurkas,  and  schottisches,  and  Highland 
schottisches,  and  a  mysterious  something  that  the 
master  of  ceremonies  announced  as  the  "Waltz  of 
Vienna,"  as  well  as'  the  Caledonians,  the  Lancers, 
the  Alberts,  and  other  square  dances. 

Now  a  song  was  called  for,  and  after  some  delay 
— for  the  good  singers  needed  pressing  and  the  bad 
ones  were  not  asked — the  master  of  ceremonies  from 
the  middle  of  the  room  announced  that  Mr.  Bill 
Maclachlan  would  oblige  the  company.  And  Bill 
Maelachlan  went  outside  and  spat  and  came  back 
wiping  his  mouth  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  and 
then  stepped  forward  and  obliged. 

He  was  an  ideal  specimen  of  the  bushman,  tall, 
broad-chested  and  brown-bearded,  alid  the  absence  of 
M'aisteoat  and  collar  only  seemed  to  make  him  look 
handsomer.  In  a  manly  voicQ  he  sang  ''The  Stock- 
man's horn  <jrave,"  and  as  0 'Carroll  listened  be 
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tliought  of  the  grave  he  had  seen  in  the  bush,  and 
so  again  of  Araluen. 

Ye  bushmeu  or  uot  to  my  story  give  car, 
Poor  Jack!  he  is  gone,  and  no  more  shall  we  hear 
The  crack  of  his  stockwhip,  his  steed's  steady  trot. 
His  clear  "slew  the  lead!"  and  his  jingling  quart  pot. 

Chorus;  — 
I.U  a  nook  where  the  wattles  and  wild-flowers  wave, 
The  tall  gum  trees  shado^^  the  stockman's  lone  grave. 

As  Jack  was  a-yarding  he  was  horned  by  a  cow,  . 
"Alas!"  cried  poor  Jack,  "it's  all  up  with  me  now, 
M}^  seat  in  the  saddle  I'll  ne'er  take  again 
To  bound  like  a  wallaby  over  the  plain. 

"My  whip  will  lie  sileut,  my  dogs  the}''  will  mourn; 
My  horse  look  in  vain  for  his  master's  return. 
All  alone  and  imcai'ed  for,  unpitied  I  die. 
Save  Australia 's  dark  sons,  none  shall  know  where  I  lie. ' ' 

Now,  stockmen,  beware  when  passing'  that  way 
If  ever  in  search  of  a  mob  you  should  stray, 
Tread  gently  down  there  where  the  wild-flowers  wave 
In  a  bend  of  the  creek  is  the  stockman's  lone  grave. 

Then  after  many  protests  Agnes  Robertson,  who 
had  a  pretty  little  birdlike  voice,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  warble  a  pathetic  ballad,  called,  "Won't  you  tell 
me  whv,  Robin?"  Avhich  the  Old  Gohanna  declared 
was  addressed  to  the  aforesaid  Bill  Maclachlan,  who 
was  at  that  moment  restoring  his  shattered  nerves 
at  the  bar. 

And  there,  too,  was  a  rascal  who  sang  ^^bout 
mother.  Like  all  wanderers,  not  'excepting  the  man 
Avho  wrote  ''Home*  Sweet  Home,"  himself,  he  adored 
home  and  all  belonging  thereunto  —  the  distant 
idealised  home  on  life's  early  horizon.  Perhaps  he 
had  broken  his  mother's  heart,  or  if  she,  poor  woman, 
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still  lived  she  was  singing  just  then  in  her  heart 
the  -wailing  anthem  of  the  prodigal's,  mother: 
"Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night?" 

He  sang,  and  his  voice  was  vibrant  and  clear,  and 
one  forgot  his  rags,  and  his  slouch,  and  the  aroma  of " 
Ixid  whisky  that  he  exhaled,  caught  up  by  the  tremor 
that  transcended  him.  and  lifted  him  in  that  moment 
Godward: — 

Treasured  in  mj'  memory  like  a  happy  dream, 

Are  the  loving  words  that  she  gave; 
And  my  heart  fondly  clings  to  those  dry  and  withered  leaves, 

"Tis  a  flower  from  my  angel  mother's  grave. 

Then  Patsy  Dignam  handed  his  fiddle  over  to 
a  trusty  disciple,  and  giving  Araluen  and  Mary 
Robertson  a  hand  each,  led  them  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  to  dance  a  reel.  A  second  man  was  re- 
quired, and  as  no  one  came  forw^ard  they  stood  there 
— at  a  standstill. 

' '  Is  there  any  deginerate  son  of  an  Irishman  among 
ye  all,"  cried  Dignam,  exasperated,  "who  will  dance 
n  reel?"  ' 

"Here!"  same  a  voice  from  the  back  window,  and 
0 'Carroll  stepped  into  the  room.  Surprise  at  the 
stranger's  appearance  was  followed  by  a  burst  of 
applause,  and  the'  reel  began.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  as  Dignam  fiddled  so  he  danced.  He  was 
the  soul  of  Celtic  enthusiasm,  which  is  saying  much. 
As  he  warmed  to  it,  the  rafters  of  the  Myall  began 
to  shake  as  with  the  ague.  0 'Carroll  had  the  light 
foot  of  a  dancer,  but  he  was  not  in  it  with  Patsy. 
The  onlookers,  delighted,  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  approval And  then  the  noise  and  the 
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clapping  died  away ;  the  music,  too,  stopped,  leaving 
the  dancers^  standing  still  in  astonishment  at  the 
strange  silence  that  had  fallen  on  the  assemblage. 
0  'Carroll  turned,  and  his  eyes,  following  everyone 
else's,  were  drawn  to  a  tigure  standing  well  in  the 
roomi3ut  near  the  front  door.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
above  middle-height,  with  pale,  olive  face  fhat  looked 
dead-white  by  contrast  Avith  his  ^et-black  hair  and 
eyebrows  and  short  beard,  that  seemed  as  if  it  were 
glued  on,  so  clear  was  the  line  drawn  against  the 
skin.  The  face  was  not  quite  handsome,  but  striking 
— vivid  as  a  face  revealed  in  a  storm  at  night.  A 
touch  of  wild  melancholy  haunted  the  shadows 
around  his  eyes,  which  too,  were  black;  but  there 
was  no  complaint  in  this  melancholy,  rather  a  kind 
of  resigned  despair,  terrible,  me^nacing. 

But  the  main  impressions  he  gave  Avere  stillness 
and  strength;  the  stillness  of  perfectly-tempered 
nerves  and  trained  muscles;  the  stillness  of  a  lion, 
the  stillness — as  he  stood  there  in  that  crowd  of 
ordinary  men  perfectly  poised — of  a  man 'who  hopes 
for  and  seeks,  for  nothing  from  society.  He  would 
be  ahvays  alone  in  a  crowd,  but  he  would  never  feel 
the  loneliness  of  a  crowd, 

A  whisper  that  was  scaroeh^  more  than  a  breath 
went  round  the  room. 

"Black  Moran!"' 

He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  no  one,  yet  somehow 
everyone  felt  that  he  saw  them;  ^Presently  his  eyes 
moved,  and  O 'Carroll  knew,  that  they  were  coming 
to  him.  He  felt  an  electric  thrill  as  they*  rested  on 
him.       They  were    the   eyes    of  a    lion-tamer,    but 
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more  clairvoyant  and  coldly  piercing.  He  saw  the 
bushranger  give  a  start,  and  then  realised  with 
alarm  that  he  was  coming  towards  him. 

The  crowd  watched  breathless,  as  Black  Moran 
went  up  to  the  stranger,  and  stood  facing  him  in  the 
middle  of'the  room.  The  two  men  made  a  strong 
contrast:  the  one  tanned  and  ruddy,  with  the  look 
of  unbroken  youth  still'  in  his  face ;  the  other  black- 
bearded,  with  pale,  deep-lined  features  and  hallow 
eyes.  The  outlaw  looked  at  least  ten  years  the  older 
of  the  two,  though  the  proclamation  offering  three 
thousand  pounds  for  him  alive  or  dead  gave  his  age 
as  only  twenty-eight. 

0 'Carroll  met  Black  Moran 's  gaze  steadily,  yet  he 
had  begun  to  fear  that  the  bushranger  suspected  him. 
The  utter  helplessness  of  his  position  struck  him. 
What  fatality  had  brought  him  to  the  Myall,  un- 
armed? His  presentiment  on  first  seeing  it  flashed 
liack  on  him. 

"Who  are  j'ou.?"  asked  the  bushranger  in  a  deep 
powerful  voice,  Avith  just  a  suspicion  of  the  brogue 
in  it. 

"0 'Carroll,"  he  replied,  calmly  enough. 

The  bushranger  regarded  him  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  and  when  he  spoke  again  there  was  more 
of  melancholy  tlian  fierceness  in  his  tone. 

"Do  you  know  me — who  I  am?" 

Surprised  at  the  question,  0 'Carroll  ref)lied 
mechanically,  "No,"  and  then  added,  "I  have  just 
heard  that  you  are  Black  Moran." 

The  outlaw  gave  a  bok  behind  him,  to  the  window, 
and  out  into  the  dark — a  look  that  0 'Carroll  caught 
with  sudden  pity  at  his  Heart. 
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Then,  as  if  becoming  conscious  of  the  sensation  he 
was  causing  in  the  room,  Black  Moran  turned,  and 
waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

"Don't  let  me  be  disturbing  you,"  he  said.  "I  was 
passing  and  heard  the  music  and  the  dancing,  and  just 
looked  in  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

For  old  acquaintance  sake! 

There  had  been  a  time,  as  they  could  all  remember, 
when  this  dark  man  had  been  one  of  them,  and  had 
mingled  freely  in  such  festive  scenes  as  this. 

And  now  he  had  looked  in  from  eternal  loneliness 
on  light  and  jollity,  and  frank  fellowship  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  laughter  of  women,  just  to  feel 
that  he  was  one  of  them  again  for  a  few  short 
moments. 

It  was  vain !  The  dance  could  not  go  on,  for  the 
dancers  themselves  were  no  longer  interested  in  it. 
An  overpowering  personality  filled  the  room,  and 
nothing  else  appeared  to  be  of  moment.  The  bush- 
I'anger  waited  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  without 
a  word  turned  towards  the  door. 

But  at  that  moment  Dan  Moran-  came  into  the  room 
and  saw  his  brother  there. 

"Oh,  Mickie,  Mickie!"  he  cried,  and,  rushing  to 
him,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  burst  into 
weeping  before  them  all.  Then  the  two  brothers 
^valked  out  together  into  the  night. 

And  out  of  the  tension  and  the  silence  arose  a 
murmur,  while  women  sobbed  aloud.  They  had  known 
the  tragedy  of  the  Morans,  but  its  depths  had  never 
opened  to  their  eyes  so  clearly  as  in  that  moving  scene. 


Chapter  V. 
,       THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MORANS. 

'  ■  The    fathers    have    eaten    of    sour    grapes    and    the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

HP  0^  tell  the  story  of  the  Morans  (O'More  was  their 
*        name  before  they'  troubles  came  upon  them)  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  to 

« 

Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

.  From  time  immemorial  the  sept  of  0 'Mores  had 
dwelt  in  the  hills  of  Munster,  near  Slieve  Namon,  not 
in  peace  or  in  any  great  prosperity,,  but  in  freedom, 
which  was  a  thing  they  valued  far  more.  The  men 
of  the  tribe  followed  their  chief  to  the  field  because 
he  was  the  O'More  and  because  they  were  always 
spoiling  for  a  fight;  the  bond  between  them  all  was 
that  of  blood  and  brotherhood.  Their  land  was  held 
in  common,  and  there  were  neither  rich  nor  poor  about 
Slieve  Namon.  A  little  was  a  great  deal  in  those 
days;  even  the  O'More  himself  did  not  disdain  to 
inhabit  a  castle  that  would  be  little  better  than  a 
stable  in  these  times;  but  there  was  always  plenty  of 
room  in  it,  and  always  room  for  another  one  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  table.  The  Norman  times  saw  a 
change  of  overlords,  but  the  clan  system  endured  till 
the  Tudor  lawyers  substituted  parchment  and  vellum 
for  tradition  :  and  then  the  real  trouble- began.    Every 
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generation  of  the  0  'Mores  saw  red,  and  rose  and  slew 
and  were  slain,  till  after  Cromwell's  time  they  had 
had  enough  of  fighting,  and  settled  down  to  pay  rent 
for  their  bogs  and  mountains  to  one  of  Ireton's  cap- 
tains. Children  of  Gideon  spared  from  the  sword  of 
Israel  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.* 

So  that  it  fell  out,  about  the  middle  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
O'More  was  a  poor  peasant  with  a  difficulty  about 
paying  his  rent.  Times  were  bad,  and  had  accenmated 
his  hereditary  grudge  against  paying  for  his  land. 
There  was  a  crumbling  ruin  on  a  hillside  that  he 
could  see  from  his  hovel  door,  and  when  he  looked  at 
it  he  saw  visions.  He  knew  that  in  his  veins  ran 
the  blood  of  chiefs,  and  an  ancient  wanderer,  who  sang 
of  the  light  of  other  days,  had  told  him  that  he, 
Daniel  0  'More,  the  finest  specimau  of  raw  manhood  in 
all  Ireland,  was  just  such  a  another  man  as  they.  He 
felt  that  if  he  paid  rent  at  all  it  should  be  to  his 
ancestors.  Well,  he  told  himself,  he  would  have  to 
pay,  and  he  would  pay,  but  he  wanted  time.  Time 
was  given  him,  but  it  wasn  't  enough ;  and  one  night, 
along  with  his  neighbours,  who  were  in  the  same  state 
of  mind  and  pocket,  he  found  himself  with  Mary,  his 
wife,  and  her  babe,  and  his  little  dark  son,  Michael, 
under  a  hedge  in  the  snow. 

And  Mary  jMavourneeu,  whose  eyes  had  been  like 
summer  loughs  with  the  mists  about  them,  was  white 
as  the  snow  around,  for  the  child  she  held  in  her- 
arms  was  lying  stiff  against  her  bosom.  Her  husband 
was  watching  her,  reading  in  her  eyes  what  had 
happened,  with  a  look  on  his  face  as  if  he  no  longer 
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believed  in  God.  He  stayed  to  make  sure  that  the 
child  was  dead,  and  then  rushed  away  through  the 
snow  till  he  came  to  the  landlord's  mansion. 

The  landlord  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  just  man 
according  to  his  lights — lights  that  were  a  little 
obscured  by  the  prejudices  of  his  class.  The  divine 
right  of  property  was  on  his  side,  and  he  .had  acted 
Avithin  the  law.  All  that  was  perfectly  true,  but  it 
did  not  appeal  in  the  least  to  O'More,  who  took  the 
landlord  from  his  fireside,  where  his  wife  and  children 
were,  and  threw  him  out  of  his  own  window  into  the 
snow  on  to  the  pavement  below. 

O'JMore  was  tried  for  murder,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged;  then  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  transportation  for  fourteen  years  to  the 
Swan  Eiver  Penal  Settlement.  His  wife  went  into 
the  neighbouring  town  and  worked  and  slaved,  saving 
her  pitiful  pence  for  the  time  when  she  could  go  out 
and  join  her  husband.  She  worked  for  eight  years, 
and  then  a  letter  came  saying  that  he  was  free,  and 
that  she  was  to  go  in  an  emigrant  ship  and  join  him, 
not  in  Western  Australia,  where  he  was  a  marked  man, 
but  in  the  free  lands  of  the  east.  ' '  There, ' '  he  wrote, 
"where  the  sun  shines  alw'ays  and  there  is  a  chance 
for  everj'  man,  we  will  begin  life  again,  Mary." 

All  this  time  INIiehael  had  been  growing  up  a  strong, 
hardy  lad.  He  was  a  difficult  child  to  rear,  for  he  was 
always  fighting  and  in  mischief;  one  of  those  boys 
whose  heads,  when  .  their  hair  is  cut  short,  show 
innumerable  bald  patches  and  streaks,  scars  won  in 
life's  small,  early  battles.  "A  little  black  devil,"  the 
neighbours  called  him.     It  was  with  a  foreboding  in 
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her  heart  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to  school  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  results  had  not  belied  her  fears. 
'\S''hen  it  came  to  the  hour  of  play,  the  boys,  influenced 
l\y  tv/c  or  three  of  the  bigger  ones,  stood  aloof  from 
him,  stopping  in  their  play  to  look  curiously  at  him 
whenever  he  came  near.  And  when  he  at  last,  with 
flushed  face  and  starting  tears,  but  with  his  little, 
hard  fist  clenched  tightly,,  demanded  the  reason  of  it, 
one  of  them  had  said:  "Your  father  was  a  murderer." 

And  then  a  small,  freckled-faced  boy,  with  dark- 
red  hair,  who  was  the  motherless  son  of  the  Squireen 
left  to  run  wild  among  the  village  boys,  had  stepped 
out  from  among  them  and  taken  his  part  and  had 
clove  to  him,  sticking  to  him  thenceforward  closer 
than  a  brother,  because  he  was  a  "little  black  devil" 
and  couldn't  help  his  father  being  a  murderer. 

When  Michael  went  home  his  mother  told  him  the 
storj' — be  sure  O'More  didn't  suffer  anj^thing  by  the 
telling— and  there  grcAv  up  in  his  heart  a  passionate 
championship  of  his  father's  memory.    . 

And  there  was  the  legend  of  the  little  sister  that 
had  died  in  the  snow. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  Mary  Moran's  life  when  she 
and  her  son  sailed  in  the  ship  for  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  Michael  shouted  with  glee  as  the  vessel  left 
the  shore,  for  it  was  bearing  him  to  the  dimly- 
remembered  father  who  had  grown  to  be  the  hero  of 
his  dreams;  save  only  that  he  regretted  the  red- 
headed, freckle-faced  boy,  who  from  his  champion  had 
grown  to  be  his  friend — the  one  friend  as  it  proved 
of  his  dal-kened  life. 

Daniel  O'More  had  saved  a  little  money  through 
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the  kindness  of  his  masters,  and  when  his  wife  and 
son  joined  him  they  all  sailed  to  Uliraaroa  and  went 
up-country  into  the  far  bush,  where  they  took  up  a 
small  selection.  The  better  to  get  away  from  his  past 
0  'More  had  changed  his  name. 

Years  went  by,  years  that  were  the  golden  summer 
time  of  Mary  Moran's  life.  Another  son  was  born,  the 
child  of  re-united  affection  and  of  hope  renewed.  A 
beautiful  boy,  to  whom  his  mother 's  heart  turned  with 
the  matured  woman's  love  for  her  babe,  though  the 
father  ever  loved  better  the  strong,  bold  youth  in 
whom  he"  saw  himself  reflected,  and  who  was  his  con- 
stant companion.  J\Iichael  had  learned  in  those  years 
the  craft  of  the  bushman.  A  superb  horseman,  he 
could  run  the  dingo  down,  and  chase  the  wild  horses 
out  of  the  ranges,  and  with  his  long  muzzle-loading 
rifle  he  could  knock  a  crow  off  a  dry  limb  at  four 
hundred  yards. 

But  just  when  the  Morans  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  stock  thieves  began  to  be  t'poublesome 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Daniel  IMoran  saw  his  hard- 
won  herd  thinning,  he  knew  that  more  than  one  of  his 
neighbours  had  been  branding  his  steers ;  he  had  seen 
the  animals  with  his  own  eyes,  and  knew  them  when 
he  saw  them,  and  he  took  a  step  in  his  just  wrath 
which  instinct  told  him  at  the  time  was  a  foolish  one. 
He  went  to  law. 

In  the  police  court  he  learned  that  he  was  known 
for  a  Swan  River  "lag,"  and  that  his  oath  counted 
for  nothing.  He  came  back  a  changed  man,  and  did 
a  much  more,  foolish  thing.    He  took  to  branding  his 
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neighbours'  calves,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  amongst 
a  ^mall  herd  that  he  found  hid  in  a  gully,  and  which 
he  drove  home,  were  some  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
squatter.  It  is  unwise  to  fall  out  with  the  great.  The 
law  was  set. in  instant  operation,  and  the  elder  Moran 
spent  another  year  of  his  life  in  gaol.  Michael  saw 
him  depart,  and  when  he  returned  father  and  son 
shook  hands  and  swore  that  they  would  never  again 
be  separated. 

It  was  after  that  the  Arab  stallion  Selim,  brought 
from  Egypt  at  enormous  cost  by  the  squatter,  sud- 
denly disappeared ;  and  though  foals  with  Arab  heads 
still  continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  dis- 
trict he  could  not  be  discovered,  till  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  found  in  a  gully  shaped  like  a  cauldron, 
and  connected  with  the  outside  world  only  by  a  secret 
path.  The  theft  had  been  an  act  of  blind  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  a  man  now  soured  and  feeling  him- 
self at  War  with  society.  It  was  the  first  premediated 
felony  he  had  committed,  and  fate  never  gave  him  a 
chance  thereafter.  It  crushed  him  and  blasted  the 
life  of  his  son,  for  whose  splendid  hardihood  and 
courage  there' had  been  other  outlets  than  a  career  of 
■  crime. 

The  police  came  to  arrest  O'More  for  the  theft  of 
the  stallion.  ]\Iichael  was  from  honie  at  the  time,  but 
when  he  returned  he  rode  after  them  and  brought  his 
father  back,  and  two  riderless  horses  galloped  on  to 
tell  the  tale  along  the  road. 
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The  two  IMoran  's  fled  to  the  hills,  they  were  pursued 
and  a  fight  took  place  in  which  another  trooper  was 
killed,  but  the  elder  Moran  received  his  death  wound. 
His  son  carried  him  away  to  a  cave  and  listened  to 
his  dying  moans  till  the  end  came.  He  buried  him  in 
the  cave,  and  vowed  eternal  vengeance. 
'  And  so  the  feud  of  the  0  'Mores  with  law  and  order 
had  been  transplanted  to  another  hemisphere,  from 
mists  and  green  hills  to  the  azure  and  the  eucalypts. 

The  Sin  of  Devorgil  was  in  it  and  the  Curse  of 
Cromwell — over  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  fatility 
of  a  race.  If  IMichael  had  remained  in  Ireland  he 
would* doubtless  have  become  one  of  the  Fenian  men ; 
as  it  was  he  grew  up  to  be  a  bushranger  in  Australia. 

His  mother  bowed,  womanlike,  to  the  storm,  for- 
giving everj'thing  and  everybody,  but  never  forget- 
ting; consoled  by  religion,  seeing  gleams  of  heavenly 
light  where  to  eyes  less  illumined  there  had  appeared 
nothing  but  darkness. 

The  son  took  it  according  to  his  nature ;  he  was  for 
revenge,  unrelenting,  passionate  protest  against  Fate, 
and  warfare  against  her  human  messengers.  His  mind 
was  darkened  on  that  one  point.  He  was  a  strong 
man  turned  crooked. 

A  disrespect  for  law. was  in  his  Celtic  marrow,  and 
the  habit  of  lawlessness  had  grovm  on  him.  Hp  fell 
easily  into  the  bushranging  life,  though  he  stopped 
short  at  its  meaner  by-paths.  He  kept  clear  of  other 
bushrangers,  and  never  associated  except  on  the  rarest 
occasions  with  the  twilight  spirits,  who,  not  candid 
enough  to  face  the  day,  were  yet  too  cowardly  to 
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venture  into  the  night.     A  proud,  bitter  spirit,  he 

wandered  alone. 

****** 

When  the  two  brothers  walked  out  of  the  Myall 
they  went  straight  into  the  clearing  that  stretched  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  house. 
Neither  spoke ;  the  younger,  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
outburst,  nevertheless  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 
The  elder  showed  no  emotion,  but  his  hand,  as  it  held 
his  brother's,  gripped  like  steel.  In  the  middle  of  the 
little  plan  a  dark  form  stood  motionless,  throwing  its 
shadow  underneath  in  the  moonlight.  It  moved  as 
they  came  near,  raising  its  head  and  pawing  the 
ground  softly;  and  when  Black  Moran  gave  a  low 
sharp  whistle  it  came  towards  them. 

"Why  do  you  leave  him  here,"  asked  Dan  in  a  low 
voice,  "instead  of  putting  him  in  the  creek  or  among 
the  trees  in  the  paddock  where  no  one  can  see  him?" 

A  smile  relieved  for  a  moment  the  stern  calm  of 
the  outlaw's  face,  a  characteristic  smile,  in  which  irony 
took  the  place  of  humour  and  cold  melancholy  that 
of  joy. 

"They  might  corner  him  there,"  he  replied,  "and 
the  man  isn't  born  who  could  lay  a  hand  on  him  here 
in  the  open."  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  horse's  mane 
as  he  spoke,  and  it  put  its  head  over  his  shoulder  and 
rested  it  there,  while  it  blew  with  its  nostrils  and 
looked  at  the  strange  lights  beyond. 

It  was  Thunderbolt,  around  whom  had  grown 
almost  as  many  legends  as  around  his  master.  That 
was  the  name  that  had  been  evolved  out  of  the  tales 
of  his  swiftness,  courage,  and  endurance;  but  he  had 
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another  name — his  real  name — that  only  his  master 
knew  and  guarded  jealously,  a  name  that  spoke  of 
friendship  and  faith  and  loving  companionship,  that 
he  uttered  only  in  the  wilds  where  none  but  the  birds 
could  hear  and  whispered  at  night  as  they  wandered 
through  dark  gullies  and  over  lonely  hills.  It  was 
part  of  this  Islunael  's  nature  to  keep  that  name  secret. 

The  horse  was  full  brother  to  Sir  Galahad,  and  had 
the  same  grand  outline  and  noble  poise,  but  his  coat 
was  rougher  and  his  ribs  showed  in  the  moonlight, 
and  there  was  a  gaunt,  hollow  look  about  his  gleaming 
eye,  whereas  ^ir  Galahad  was  sleek  and  shiny,  and 
peevishly  comfortable.  Thunderbolt  (and  shall  not 
the  outlaw's  secret  be  left  to  the  ■\('ind,^and  the  hills, 
and  the  plains,  and  the  trees  that  know  it  only  now 
that  man  and  horse  sleep  their  last  sleep?)  had  been 
born  in  the  purple,  too ;  but  how  dilt'erent  had  been 
his  life  since  that  time  Avhen  in  the  grey  suspicion 
of  morning  light  he  had  watched,  feeling  a  master  hand 
and  a  spirit  as  daring  as  his  own  at  last,  and  had 
flown  rather  than  leaped  at  a  spectral  stockyard  fence, 
leaving  a  record  for  all  time  behind,  along  with  his 
old  life ! 

His  bridle  was  of  fine,  plaited  hide,  subtle  and 
strong,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  rare  in  the 
bush  and  requiring  great  skill  in  the  making.  The 
girth  was  of  the  sam.e  plaited  material  softened  with 
gohanna  fat,  more  insidious  and  penetrating  ever  than 
the  famous  emu  oil.  The  saddle  was  of  the  well-known 
Wagga  brand,  strong,  light,  and  roomy,  and  the  nickel- 
plated  stirrup-irons  hung  low,  showing  that  Moran, 
like  most  natural  horsemen,  rode  "long." 
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Dan  ran  a  loving  hand  over  the  horse.  To  own  and 
ride  such  an  animal  as  Thunderbolt  was  part  of  his 
scheme  of  life.  Then  his  eye,  perfect  where  a  horse 
was  concerned,  fixed  on  the  off-side  fetlock;  he 
stooped  and  felt  it. 

"I  don't  think  it's  much,"  said  the  outlaw,  while 
a  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  his  face,  "a  bit  leg- weary; 
it's  telling  on  him.  If  he  isn't  better  after  a  spell  to- 
night I  shall  have  to  ask  Joe  to  find  me  a  hack,  and 
I  '11  lead  him  for  a  few  days. ' ' 

Dan  thought  he  knew  of  a  horse  not  far  away  that 
would  suit  his  brother  admirably,  but  he  kept  silent, 
scarcely  knowing  why. 

"Come,  Mickie,"  he  said,  lying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  ' '  come  on  home. ' ' 

Home !  Again  the  melancholy,  ironical  smile 
flickered  on  the  bushranger's  face. 

"It's  little  of  peace  that  I  bring,"  he  said,  "or 
comfort  to  her  who  needs  it  most  in  this  world. ' ' 

Dan's  grip  tightened.  "Don't  talk  like  that, 
Mickie,"  he  said  huskily.  "You  know  mother  never 
thinks  of  herself." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bushranger  turning  his  face 
away  as  if  something  had  twisted  at  his  heart,  ' '  that 's 
•it,  Dan.    She  never  thinks  of  herself." 

They  walked  along  the  fence  of  the  horse-paddock 
and  crossed  the  creek  where  it  wound  round  behind 
and  struck  a  path  which  led  them  through  a  low  pine 
scrub.  Then  a  rise  appeared  before  them,  a;id  when 
they  had  walked  over  it  they  were  near  the  place  that 
had  once  been  the  bushranger's  home.  No  light 
gleamed  from  the  window  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
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back,  but  he  knew  that  it  had  not  been  put  out  till  his 
mother  had  given  one  last  look  out  into  the  darkness — 
"Just  in  case  Mickie  might  be  coming" — and  that  she 
had  not  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  till  she  had  bent 
her  knee  in  prayer  for  him — him,  the  outcast  and 
abhorred  of  men. 

'  -Go, ' '  he  said,  and  there  was  a  pause  that  was  more 
eloquent  than  words'or  tears.  "Go,  Dan,  it  will  make 
it  easier  for  her,  maybe." 

Dan  went  on  ahead  and  tapped  at  a  small  window, 
while  the  elder  stood  back  holding  his  horse. 

' '  Mother, ' '  called  Dan,  not  without  a  tremble  in  hia 
voice,  "Mother,  let  me  in.    I'm  back." 

A  light  was  struck  within,  and  a  minute  after  a 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"But  ye 're  back  early,"  she  said  in  a  soft,  cooing 
voice.  "What  have  the  girls  been  doin'  to  ye,  my 
son,  that  ye  should  leave  the  ball  before  it  is  half 
over?" 

Her  dress  had  been  thrown  hastily  on  and  her  dark 
hair  was  hanging  down.  The  light  of  the  candle  that 
she  held  in  her  hand  shone  on  a  face  haggard  and  with 
suffering  lines  deep  on  it,  but  which  still  showed  traces 
of  an  almost  Madonna-like  beauty,  such  as  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  faces  of  Irish  peasant  women, 
often  amid  the  ugliest  surroundings. 

She  looked  like  one  who  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
this  world,  and  looks  serenely  into  the  next.  Her  eyes 
smiled  kindly  and  her  mouth  was  sweet,  but  behind  it 
all  lurked  a  heart-rending  sadness. 

"What  is  it,  Dan,  darlin'?"  she  went  on  in  the  soft 
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musical  brogue  that  always  somieliow  suggests  butter- 
milk in  the  mouths  of  sweet-voiced  women. 
"Mother,  there's  someone  outside  to  see  you." 
"Oh!"  cried  the  widow,  putting  the  candle  down 
on  the  table  and  clasping  her  hands.     "Tell  me — in 
the  name  of  God  tell  me,  it  is  Michael ! " 

The  scene  that">Black  Moran  dreaded  more  than  the 
police  bullets  followed.  The  widow,  after  embracing 
her  son,  threw  herself  on  hey  knees  before  him  and 
implored  him  to  give  up  the  life  he  was  leading  and 
leave  the  country.  The  son,  raising  her  and  striving 
to  calm  her,  pointed  to  the  scar  on  his  cheek  and  to  his. 
left  hand  where  three  fingers  lacked.  There  was  no 
escape  for  him.  Then  would  he  hide  himself,  and  give 
up  the  sin  of  stealing?  That,  too,  was  impossible,  the 
haggard  outlaw  explained;  he  must  rob  to  pay  his 
spies — if  he  failed  to  satisfy  even  one,  he  was  lost. 

Then  Dan  Moran,  realising  that  his  brother  was 
doomed  to  wander  like  Cain  without  Cain's  waving 
mark,  to  be  hunted  like  a  dog  and  shot  like  one  in  the 
end,  resolved  to  go  with  him. 

His  place  was  with  his  brother:  his  mother,  he 
argued,  could  not  wish  him  to  stay.  But  he  took  care 
to  give  no  sign  to  either  her  or  Michael  of  the  plan 
that  was  forming  in  his  mind. 

After  a  time,  the  elder  brother  departed.  He  had 
been  a  fool,  he  said,  to  show  himself  at  the  Myall 
and  dare  not  sleep  now  in  his  mother's  house.  The 
sand  in  the  bend  of  a  blind  creek  that  Dan  knew  of, 
would  be  his  couch  for  the  night,  and  there  his  brother 
would  find  him  till  noon  next  day,  if  he  wished  to  see 
him  again. 
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Some  hours  after  lie  had  gone,  Dan,  too,  left  the 
house,  creeping  silently  lest  his  mother  should  hear 
him.  Carrying  a  long  muzzle-loading  rifle  in  his  hand 
he  went  to  the  Myall.  All  was  quiet  there.  At  first 
he  had  intended  to  break  open  the  stable  door  and 
take  0 'Carroll's  horse.  Sir  Galahad,  out  of  it,  but 
decided  in  the  end  that  he  would  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  himself  and  his  brother  by  offending  Holy  Joe. 
Instead,  he  would  go  a  few  miles  down,  the  road  and 
wait  for  the  newchum  to  come  along.  That  would  be 
the  best  and  simplest  way;  he  would  "bail  up"  the 
newchum  from  behind  a  tree  and  take  his  horse. 

But  he  was  worried  with  the  thought  of  his  mother. 
He  had  left  a  letter  for  her,  and  he  pictured  her 
reading  it  in  the  morning,  alone  in  the  house.  Would  ' 
she  swoon  ?  No,  he  could  not  leave  her  'like  that.  He 
wolild  get  Araluen  to  go  over  early  and  soften  the 
blow.  Cautiously  he  went  to  her  gate,  and  stepping 
on  to  the  verandah,  tapped  at  one  of  the  windows. 


Chapter  VI. 
AFTER  THE  BALL. 

/^UTSIDE  the  Myall  the  thinning  lines  of  horses 
tied  to  the  fences  indicated  that  the  ball  was 
breaking  up  earlier  than  usual.  Some  of  the  zest  had 
gone  out  of  the  dancers,  and  they  made  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  the  last  hour  or  two  of  the  moon  instead 
of  waiting  for  daylight.  The  carts  were  brought  round 
to  the  front,  and  women  and  children  were  helped  up 
into  them,  and  then,  after  adieux — some  fond  and 
hearty,  others  whispered  with  promises  to  meet  again 
—the  horses  started  off  with  ears  pricked  for  home. 

So  they  would  rattle  along,  with  merry  laughter 
over  quips  and  jokes  recalled,  and  with  jovial 
choruses,  till  the  deep  melancholy  of  the  silent  bush 
would  enter  into  their  hearts.  Then  the  melodies  of 
the  English-speaking  world  that  rise  to  the  lips  when 
the  depths  are  stirred  would  be  sung — songs  about  the 
Swannee  River,  that  is  in  every  man 's  heart ;  and  about 
good  old  Jeff,  who  has  gone  to  rest  but  will  surely 
never  die;  and  Annie  Laurie,  who  was  so  faithless, 
but  ah !  whose  brow  was  so  white,  and  whose  eyes  so 
dark-blue ;  and  about  the  maid  who  died  in  the  bloom 
of  her  innocence — most  sadly  sweet  of  all  themes — 
Rosalie  the  prairie  flower ;  or  Belle  Brandon,  who  was 
a  birdling  on  the  mountain ;  or  Lily  Dale,  who,  when 
the  spring  had  come  and  the  flowers  were  in  bloom, 
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was  lying  in  her  narrow  bed;  or  Annie  Lisle,  whom 
earthly  music  cannot  waken.  Till  nearlng  home, 
drowsily  nodding,  they  would  hear  the  rhythmic  dance 
in  the  hoof-beats  and  the  rumble  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  trees  would  give  back  sounds  of  music  as  if  they 
were  being  played  on  by  ^olian  hands.  And  so  home, 
and  next  day  the  bare  realities  of  life  again. 

When  the  vehicles  had  all  left  the  Myall,  men 
unhitched  and  straddled  their  nags  and  lit  their  pipes, 
holding  the  reins  on  the  little  finger,  aild  called  to 
each  other  by  name.  And  girls  in  long  riding  habitis 
hung  bundles  on  their  saddle  horns,  and  were  hoisted 
up,  laughing  as  they  settled  themselves  in  the  saddle. 
Then  they  rode  off  in  twos  and  threes  and  half 
dozens,  all  save  certain  ringers,  fencers,  and  dam- 
sinkers,  who  had  no  damosels  to  ride  home  with  and 
no  home  to  go  to,  and  felt  chilled  at  the  thought  of 
their  empty  camps  where  not  even  a  dog  would  bark 
to  welcome  them.  So  they  swore  they  would  make  a 
night  of  it,  and  when  the  landlord  raised  objections, 
saying  the  people  staying  in  the  house  wanted  to  sleep, 
they  gathered  and  bowled  him  over  with  a  deafening 
volley : — 

We  won 't   go   home   till   morning, 
We   won't   go   home   till   morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  mo-or-ning. 
But  we'll  all  get  b y  well  drunk! 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how,  when  the  holy  presence 
of  woman  was  removed,  they  fell  back  into  their  male 
savagery  again.  They  crowded  into  the  bar  and 
drank  like  swine,  and  their  language  was  awful  to 
hear.    And  there  was  a  man  from  the  far  back  who 
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was  starting  that  night  to  "knock  down"  a  chequ£, 
who  stood  on  a  box  at  one  end  of  the  bar,  and  every 
now*  and  then  shouted:  "The  Dawg's  dead!"  and 
whenever  he  said  that  they  would  all  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  have  yet  another  drink  at  his  expense. 

Then  presently  in  the  midst  of  the  talking  and 
arguing  another  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  saying : 
' '  'It  me !    Jest  'it  me !    That 's  all ! " 

The  idea  caught  the  imagination  of  the  crowd  like 
a  lighted  match  thrown  into  dry  grass.  In  an  instant 
everyone  was  looking  for  the  man  who  wanted  to  be 
'it ;  and  somehow  nearly  everj^one  found  him  near  by 
and  waiting.  But  they  were  all  squeezed  together  and 
couldn't  get  arm-play,  and  when  Holy  Joe  suggested 
that  they  might  be  able  to  settle  it  better  in  the  open, 
out  they  all  trooped.  But  when  they  got  outside  every 
man  of  them  had  lost  his  vis-a-vis,  and  the  air  was 
very  cooling,  and  in  any  case,  long  before  they  could 
find  them  again,  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  only 
thing  of  interest  was  the  proclamation  by  word  of 
mouth  of  the  tall  Tasmanian  sawyer:  That  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  an  adverbially  adjectival  Welsh- 
man within  twenty  miles  of  the  ]\Iyall  at  that  moment, 
let  him  come  forth  and  show  himself,  and  not  be 
hiding  like  an  anathematised  anatomy — or  \yords  to 
that  effect. 

And  as  it  happened,  the  AA^elshman  was  within 
twenty  miles — in  fact,  surprising  to  relate,  he  was 
standing  within  two  feet  of  the  Tasmanian  at  that 
moment.  They  had  been  looking  for  one  another  these 
two  for  weeks,  not  because  there  was  any  anger 
between,  but  because  each  had  a  reputation — a  red- 
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coloured  thing  that  gives  no  bushman  any  peace  and 
quietness  till  he  has  got  rid  of  it — as  he  inevitably 
does — for  it  is  a  true  saying  in  the  rush  that  there  is 
no  good  man  but  there  is  a  better. 

But  how  the  tall  Tasmanian,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  how  the  stout  Welshman  didn't  take  his  coat  off, 
but  buttoned  it  tightly  around  him  for  fear,  as  he 
remarked,  he  should  catch  cold,  and  how  in  the  third 
roiind  the  Tasmanian  suddenly  turned  white  and 
dropped  into  his  mate's  arms,  struck  in  the  solar 
plexus, '^1^'^  was  nursed  by  his  mate  for  three  long 
weeks  like  a  mother,  are  not  these  things  numbered 
among  the  traditions  of  the  Myall  Creek  and  remem- 
bered by  every  man  there? 

What  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  worth  noting 
was  that  all  the  rest  of  those  reprobates  got  safely  back 
to  camp — even  though  the  moon  had  gone  down — and 
the  secret  of  it  was  that  they  were  all  too  drunk  to 
think  of  anything  but  hanging  on  to  the  saddles, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  their 
faithful  steeds. 

All  wefre  gone  at  last.  In  the  ball-room  the  candles 
were  burning  low  in  the  sconces  on  the  walls,  and  the 
wreaths  and  bunches  of  mimosa  looked  sickly  as  the 
lights  flickered.  All  of  the  whirl  and  animation  there 
lurked  not  so  much 'as  an  echo.  Soon  the  last  light 
was  extinguished  and  all  was  still. 

After  the  noise  had  ceased,  0 'Carroll  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  bed  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  rest,  but 
thoughts  that  thronged  and  throbbed  kept  him  from 
sleeping.  He  had  gone  again  to  the  stable  to  see  that 
his  horse  was  safe — not  that  he  experienced  any  great 
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anxiety  on  tliat  point,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
immunity  claimed  for  the  Myall  was  real — even 
against  Black  Moran  himself.  His  meeting  with  the  - 
outlaw  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Again 
and  again  the  scene  came  back.  And  the  younger 
Moran 's  cry  of  protest — of  a  brother's  fidelity  and 
anguish— still  rang  in  his  ears. 

But  these  were  the  sombre  thoughts  that  come  and 
went.  Through  and  through,  sometimes  fantastically 
interweaving,  sometimes  grandly  swelling,  were 
memories  that  swept  his  soul  like  slow  exquisite  music. 
He  did  not  seek  to  analyse  his  emotions,  but  yielded* 
to  the  spell — the  spell  of  girlish  beauty,  of  naive 
innocent  glances,  and  the  sound  of  rippling  laughter. 

The  darkness,  with  the  narrow  walls  about  him, 
seemed  stifling;  he  could  not  rest.  An  overpowering 
impulse  came.  He  obeyed  it,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
going  out  into  the  open.  He  walked  on  to  the  clearing 
and  then  turne'd  and  looked  at  the  Myall.  It  seemed 
to  sleep;  its  weird  face  was  hidden  in  darkness,  but 
its  form  rose  a  shapeless  mass  against  the  dimly- 
studded  sky 

Could  any  good  thing  come  out  of  the  Myall? 
Could  innocence  bloom  under  its  shadow?  It  seemed 
impossible,  as  he  looked  at  it. 

And  now  another  and  stronger  impulse  came  over 
him,  and  he  walked  round  to  where  he  could  see  the 
little  verandah  with  its  trellised  vines.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  window,  but  he  stood  and  watched  as  one 
who  keeps  a  vigil.  The  noises  of  the  night — of  the  Bush 
night — came  to  his  ears:  the  cry  of  the  mopoke,  the 
flop-flop  of  a  kangaroo ;  the  sigh  of  an  animal  sleeping 
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on  the  grass;  the  clonk-clouk  of  the  bullock  bells, 
easily  heard  miles  away;  a  heavy  footfall,  a  snort, 
with  a  head  and  a  pair  of  ears  looming  out  of  the  dark 
as  a  horse  went  by. 

The  scent  of  the  wattle  was  in  the  air ;  two  trees  in 
bloom  stood  in  front  of  the  verandah.  There  were 
other  trees;  a  shea-oak,  a  kurrajong,  and  a  tall, 
straight  pine.  Flowers  and  creepers,  were  everywhere. 
A  vernal  sweetness  seemed  to  pervade  everything.  A 
new  conviction  stole  in  on  0 'Carroll's  overwrought 
imagination:  the  Myall  had  two  faces,  the  one  old, 
villainous  and  decayed,  the  other  that  of  youth,  smiling 
like  morn,  sweet  and  fragrant. 

The  glamour  grew  on  him.  He  looked  around:  the 
darkened  plain  was  full  of  mystery  and  enchantment. 
In  everything  he  felt  the  echo  of  a  presence — of  the 
girl  who  slept  within. 

He  pictured  her  on  her  white  pillow.  Perhaps  the 
smile  would  play  again  on  the  lovely  lips  as  she 
dreamed,  or  the  tears  flow  afresh  as  they  had  flowed 
for  Dan  and  his  brother.  Could  he,  having  looked 
into  those  eyes,  doubt  the  soul  within? 

Her  name  rose  to  his  lips  and  rested  there  like  a 
caress — Araluen ! 

Was  this  love — ^the  pure  first  passion  that 
etherealises  every  thought  and  gives  radiance  to  every 
scene,  that  hears  itself  whispered  in  every  wind  and 
is  wafted  from  every  flower  that  blows — the  celestial 
flame  that  illumines  but  does  not  destroy?  Ah,  yes, 
standing  there,  in  that  hour  of  immortality,  with 
thoughts  uplifted  in  the  last  pale  glitter  of  the  night, 
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Thaddeus  0 'Carroll  knew  the  power  that  enthralled 
him,  and  that  life  had  begun  anew. 

"Whither,  whither  would  the  wind  blow  him  and  his 
passion-freighted  bark?  was  a  question  that  he  eared 
neither  to  ask  nor  answer. 

Half  dreaming,  he  went  back  to  his  room  and  flung 
himself  on  the  bed.  There  gentle  sleep  at  last  laid  a 
hand  on  him  and  stilled  his  emotions. 

An  hour  passed,  the  dark  hour  that  the  watcTiers 
know,  when  the  stars  are  pale  and  weary  with  their 
long  vigil,  and  the  dawn  will  soon  come  quivering 
from  the  east. 

A  bank  of  clouds  on  the  horizon  had  risen  higher 
and  higher  till  at  last,  driven  by  some  upper  air  cur- 
rent, it  had  spread  across  the  sky.  The  darkness  grew 
to  inky  blackness. 

A  step,  as  of  someone  creeping  ....  a  touch  at 
the  door  .  .  .  .  .  and  0  'Carroll  sat  up,  awake, 
li.stening ! 

The  door  with  its  broken  latch  had  yielded  to  the 
hand,  and  was  swinging  open  on  its  crazy  hinges  with 
a  long  loud  cr-r-r-r-r-reak ! 

0 'Carroll  stepped  noiselessly  fj-om  the  bed  to  the 
wall  opposite  and  waited  for  the  intruder  to  enter, 
every  sense  alert,  his  fist — his  only  weapon— clenched. 
That  it  was  someone  bent  on  foul  play  he  did  not 
doubt,  and  he  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception, 
thankful  that  he  had  gained  the  first  possible  advan- 
tage— that  of  changing  and  thus  masking  his  position. 
He  held  his  breath  and  listened. 

The  intruder,  whoever  it  was,  did  not  move;  but 
after  a  second  or  two  0 'Carroll  could  hear  breathing. 
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Who  could  it  be?  His  first  thought  was  of  Black 
Moran.  Could  it  be  that,  having  learned  through 
some  spy  of  his  disguise,  he  had  come  to  slay  him  ?  Or 
Holy  Joe,  his  arch-accomplice,  on  the  same  mission? 
But  no — not  at  the  Myall.  .  .  .  Yet  they  could 
take  him  away  into  the  Bush  ....  and  say  that 
he  had  gone  on  his  journey — wild  theories  that  passed 
like  lightning  through  his  brain. 

Waiting,  straining  for  the  slightest  sound,  he  heard 
again  a  step  ....  then  another,  and  he  knew  that 
someone  was  slowly,  and  with  infinite  caution,  creep- 
ing into  the  room. 

It  Avas  so  dark  that  he  could  not  distinguish  any 
object  before  him,  but  as  the  steps  came  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  he  fancied  he  could  make  out — the 
shadow  of  a  shade !— a  moving  figure.  Slowly,  slowly 
it  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  heard  a  hand 
fumbling  about  on  the  blankets  ....  seelsing  for 
him. 

He  heard  a  sighing  sound,  as  of  someone  who  has 
been  holding  his  breath;  and  then  for  a  space  there 
was  stillness.  0 'Carroll  knew  that  the  man  was 
trjnng  to  read  the  riddle  ....  wondering  why  he 
was  not  there  ....  where  he  had  gone. 

Again  he  heard  a  step,  and  knew  that  the  intruder 
had  turned  and  was  making  for  the  door. 

Should  he  let  him  go  ?  Yes.  .  .  .  No !  His  fight- 
ing instinct  mastered'  reason.  He  took  a  catlike  step 
forward,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  fell  or 
stun,  when  something  brushed  his  leg— a  skirt! 

The  next  instant  he  had  seized  a  slender  form,  and 
knew  that  Araluen  was  in  his  arms. 
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"Hush,"  she  whispered,  "don't  speak — don't 
breathe !  or  they  will  hear  you.  You  must  go  away — 
this  instant." 

She  did  not  try  to  release  herself.  Perhaps— she 
was  shaking  so  much — she  would  have  fallen. 

He  was  holding  her  in  his  arms.  She  had  come  to 
warn  him — Danger!  The  thoughts  ranged  themselves 
thus  consecutively  in  his  mind. 

"Where  is  the  danger?"  he  whispered,  bending 
down  till  his  lips  almost  touched  hers. 

"Here,"  she  whispered  back.  "In  the  Myall.  But 
don't  speak!  It  would  be  ruin  if  I  were  heard  or  seen 
here — I  dared  not  even  call  to  you.    Come  with  me." 

She  pushed  his  hands  away,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
vSleeve,  half  pulled  him  in  her  eagerness  out  of  the 
room. 

"Sh!"  she  whispered  again.  "Your  horse — you 
have  the  key?" 

He  felt  for  and  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket. " 

"To  the  stable,"  she  whispered  again.  "Not  a 
sound  1 ' ' 

They  went  across  the  yard  on  tiptoe  to  the  stable. 
0 'Carroll  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in,  and  ran  a 
soothing  hand* over  the  horse;  then  groping  for  the 
bridle  and  saddle  he  put  them  on  him.  When  he  drew 
him  out  of  the  stable  the  girl  seized  the  reins  and  led 
the  way  to  the  further  end  ■  of  the  stable.  The  gate 
was  open,  and  they  passed  into  the  cultivation  pad- 
dock, treading  amongst  the  wheat. 

0 'Carroll  would  have  spoken,  but  the  girl  silenced 
him  with  a  touch.  A  few  hundred  yards  brought 
them  to  the  paddock  fence,  and  here,  before  0  'Carroll 
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knew  what  was  to  be  done,  she  took  down  two  sliprails. 
He  followed  her  down  the  bank  of  the  creek  across 
the  sandy  bottom  and  up  the  other  side.  When  they 
left  the  bank  they  were  following  a  path.  The  girl 
had  led  him  with  unerring  instinct  and'  knowledge 
through  the  dark,  but  now  a  sickly  light  beg£«i  to  cast 
a  ghastly  glamour  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The 
first  grey  glimmering  of  the  day  was  come. 

Further  along,  the  path  joined  on  to  a  broad  Bush 
track,  and  kere  the  girl  stopped. 

"That  is  the  road  to  Glenthorne,"  she  said,  point- 
ing along  it,  and  speaking  aloud  for  the  first  time. 
'"When  you  get  there  you  can  go  across  to  Murri- 
bindinyah. " 

"Yes,"  said  0 'Carroll,  "that's  the  road  to  Glen- 
thorne, and  when  I  get  there  I'll  go  across  to  Murri- 
bindinyah.    But  I'm  not  going  just  yet." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  his  face  as  though  trying  to 
read  his  meaning. 

"And  wh}^  not?"  she  asked  in  her  musical  voice. 
"You  ought  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible.  "I,"  she 
added,  drawing  back,  "must  go  now.  It  is  getting 
light,  and  I  might  be  seen." 

' '  Oh,  a  moment, ' '  lie  pleaded  desperately,  '  *  just  one 
moment.  I  dare  not  keep  you — yet  I  can't  let  you  go 
— without  one  word."      * 

She  waited.  "Let  it  be  one  word,"  she  said;  "I 
must  go." 

"Three  words  it  must  be." 

She  smiled,  and  then  as  he  did  not  go  on,  said, 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  love  you." 
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In  the  dim  light  her  face  looked  white;  and  her 
eyes,  fringed  by  the  long  dark  lashes,  had  shadows 
about  them  that  he  could  not  read. 

She  started  back,  and  then,  as  if  about  to  go,  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "Good-bye." 

He  seized  her  hand.  "Would  you  leave  me  like 
that?"  he  asked,  reproachfully,  bending  down  to  look 
into  her  eyes. 

"But  you  have  said  your  three  words."  She  tried 
to  draw  her  hand  away.    "There's  no  more." 

* '  Yes,  there 's  this :  Do  you  love  me  ?  .  .  .  .  just 
a  little  bit  ? "  he  added  pleadingly  as  she  shrank  away. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  pointed  to  the  east.  "The 
dawn, is  coming — will  you  go?  Don't  you  believe  me, 
that  there 's  danger  for  both  of  us  ?    I  dare  not  stay. ' ' 

"Then  say  one  word — 'Yes' — or  even  if  it  be 
'No,'  "  he  added  in  desperation,  "let  it  be  'No'  " 

She  turned  her  face  away,  and  after  a  pause,  said 
quietly:  "Get  on  your  horse,  and  promise  that  you 
won't  get  off  again,  and  will  ride  straight  away,  and 
I  will  say — it." 

"I  agree,"  he  said,  impulsively  releasing  her.  He 
threw,  the  reins  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  setting  liis 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  sprang  into  the  saddle.  Sir 
Galahad  started  forward,  but  held  hard,  began  pawing 
the  ground  impatiently. 

"Now,"  said  0 'Carroll.  He  made  a  gallant  figure 
in  the  saddle,  sitting  straight  and  easily,  with  perfect 
command  over  his  horse. 

Araluen  was  standing  some  yards  off.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  now,  and  the  rosy  morning  light  was  in 
her  eyes.    But  she  would  not  look  at  him. 
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"What  is  it  I  am  to  say?"  she  asked  confusedly, 
under  his  compelling  glance. 

' '  Do  you  love  me  ? " 

There  was  a  silence  ....  that  0 'Carroll  could 
have  measured  by  minutes  ...',.  and  then 

"No,"  she  said. 

0 'Carroll  bit  his  lip.  He  had  hoped.  It  is  part  of 
love's  folly  to  believe  it  begets  love.  And  she  had 
come  to  warn  him — had  taken  his  part  against  her 
own  people. 

Eecovering  his  self-control,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and 
not  trusting  himself  to  look  at  her,  said  in  a  proud, 
bitter  tone:  "I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me.   Good-bye,"  and  started  off. 


" , 


Oh-h!"  It  was  scarcely  audible,  but  he  heard. 
And  when  he  looked  round  there  was  something  in  her 
face  that  brought  him  back. 

"I  don't  like  you  to  go  away  like  that."  Her  lip 
Avas  trembling. 

He  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  seized  her  hands. 

"Araluen,  3'ou  do  love  me — Say  you  love  me!" 

"Don't  ask  me  to  say  it  now,"  she  pleaded.  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  love  you  or  not.  .  .  .It's  a,ll 
so  strange.  I  thought  I  didn't  .  .  '.  .  but  when  I 
saw  you  going  away  ....  I  couldn't  bear  it." 

"Sweet  one,"  said  0 'Carroll.  "I  wouldn't  worry 
you  for  all  the  world.    But  you  will  tell  me  soon. ' ' 

"Yes,  soon — in  a  month.  .  .  .  Oh,  but  that  is 
quite  a  long  time." 

"Say  two  days,''  said  0 'Carroll,  wisely.  "Just 
time  enough  for  m^  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  family 
at  Murrinbindinyah  and  be  back." 
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Oh,  but  you  mustn  't  come  back  in  two  days.    .    .    . 

And  when  you  do  come,"  she  added  wistfully,  "don't 

ride  Sir  Galahad,  or  a  horse  like  that,  but  just  any  old 

hack  about  the  station  ....  you  understand  ? ' ' 
Yes,  he  understood. 
"And  then  it  will  be  safe.    But  you  mustn't  come 

before  a  week.     No,"  she  interrupted  him,  "for  my 

sake. ' ' 

He  could  but  promise ;  there  was  no  resisting  her.   > 
"And" — again    the    wistful  note— "you    haven't 

asked  me  why  I  am  sending  you  away.   You  will  never 

ask,  will  you  ? " 

"No,  dear  one.    I  will  never  ask  that." 

"And  I  haven't  asked  you  not  to  tell   any  one, 

have  I?" 


'No,  mavourneen 


why  ?  ■ 


"Because,"  and  there  was  sweetest  honey  in  her 
words,  ' '  I  knew^  you  wouldn  't.  .  .  .  But  I  must  go. 
Good-bye  ....  this  time  it  is  good-bye. ' ' 

"Good-bye,"  he  murmured  passionately.  "In  a 
week — I  will  be  here  in  the  morning  ....  like 
this.    A  kiss,  just  once." 

"No,  that  would  be  saying  that — that " 

"That  what?"  asked  Thaddeus  quickly. 

' '  I  love  you — ^^Oh,  I  didn  't  .  .  .  .  well,  there,  just 
once  for  good-bye.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  love  you!  I  love 
you.     ..." 

And  when  he  rode  away  he  looked  back  to  see  her 
still  standing  there  .  .  .  .-  in  her  morning  glory, 
looking  after  him  with  a  smile  in  her  grey-green  eyes ; 
a  picture  that  Thaddeus  0 'Carroll  was  to  carry  with 
him  all  his  days.  A  picture  so  fair  and  so  alluring 
that  he  half  turned  his  horse.  .  .  .  But  she  waved 
him  on. 


Chapter  VII. 
MURRIBINDINYAH. 

'Twas    merry    'mid    the    blackwoods    when    we    spied    the 
station  roofs, 
To  wheel  the  wild  scrub  cattle  at  the  yard, 
With  a  running  fire  of  stockwhips  and  a  fiery  run  of  hoofs. 
Oh!  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too  hard! 

— Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

I T  was  nearing  evening  when  across  the  plain 
0 'Carroll  saAV  the  gre}^  iron  roofs  of  Murri- 
bindinyah,  and  knew  he  was  nearing  his  long  journey's 
end.  The  plain  was  edged  on  either  side  by  forests 
of  belar,  clumps  of  which  stood  upon  the  plain  itself 
in  square  and  in  echelon,  looking  like  companies  of 
giants  standing  at  attention  as  the  traveller  went 
past.  Further  along  on  the  right,  by  a  curious  action 
of  the  sun 's  rays,  the  trees  were  made  to  appear  as  if 
growing  above  w'ater,  for  underneath  and  around 
seemed  a  vast  sheet,  whose  banks  merged  imper- 
ceptibly into  land  and  sky.  As  0 'Carroll  rode  along 
another  -mile  or  so,  he  saw  that  the  mirage  had  set 
the  homestead,  too,  skyward,  and  he  could  count  the 
roofs— there  were  eight  of  them — could  see  the  garden, 
and  the  windmill  for  raising  Avater,  and  even  the 
gallows  where  the  slaughtered  cattle-  were  hung,  all 
standing,  as  it  seemed,  high  up  on  the  bosom  of  that 
glassy  sea. 

He  would  willingly  have  spared  his  horse  after  the 
long  day's  journey,  but  old  Galahad,  too,  had  spied 
the  station  roofs,  and  with  many  a  joyous  neigh,  swung 
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along  at  his  long  bush  canter  that  was  as  easy  to  "sit" 
as  the  motion  of  a  rocking-chair.  But  his  joy  was 
not  shared  by  his  rider,  who  was  experiencing  a 
miserable  conviction  that  he  was  coming  amongst  these 
people  (except  Mr.  Norton  himself)  under  false  pre- 
tenses, and  that  all  would  be  constrained  and  impos- 
sible when  they  learned,  as  they  must  soon  learn,  the 
truth  concerning  him  and  his  visit. 

But  he  might  have  spared  himself  all  misgivings. 
When  he  got  near  enough  to  be  distinguished,  they  all 
stood  out  from  the  house  and  waved  to  him — ^with 
tablecloths,  sheets,  anything  that  was  big  enough  for 
him  to  see  from  afar;  and  a  horseman  came  out  from 
the  gate  and  sped  towards  him,  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  who  hailed  him  as  "Thaddeus,"  and  took 
him  in  like  a  wanderer  returning  home.  And  Thad- 
deus  became  conscious  of  a  blur  before  his  eyes,  and 
of  a  stout  man  with  prematurely-Avhitened  hair  and 
beard,  who  wrung  his  hand  and  thumped  him  violently 
on  the  back ;  and  a  grey-haired,  gracious  lady  came 
forward,  and  seeing  before  hei*  a  clear-eyed,  clear- 
skinned  lad,  stooped  down  from  the  verandah  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  And  then  he  turned  and  saw  a 
proud  dark  beauty,  who  gave  him  a  frank  handshake 
and  a  look  that  seemed  to  say :  "  I  wonder  if  you  will 
be  merely  amusing?"  Her  clear  olive  was  tinted  rose- 
red  in  the  cheek,  and  she  was  one  who  could  look 
glorious  in  purple,  but  0 'Carroll  saw  that  she  lacked 
the  morning  charm  of  Araluen. 

They  took  him  inside,  and  if  there  was  a  shadow 
over  the  young  man's  life,  it  surely  could  not  linger 
in    that    scene    of    genial   warmth    and    unaffected 
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friendliness.  The  hours  glided  into  midnight,  and 
when  they  reproached  themselves  for  keeping  him 
from  repose,  he  laughed  the  thought  of  weariness  to 
scorn. 

Thaddeus  told  them  about  losing  his  way  and  how 
he  had  found  the  Myall,  though  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  speak  of  Araluen.  He  told  them  of  Black 
Moran's  sensational  visit,  but  that,  too,  he  shore  of 
many  picturesque  details.  He  merely  mentioned  that 
he  had  left  the  Myall  very  early  in  "the  morning. 

When  he  began  to  speak  of  Black  Moran,  Mr. 
Norton  came  round  and  sat  near  him,  and  at  times 
kicked  or  nudged  him  as  though  to  say,  "We  know. 
Not  a  word  ! ' '  He  was  a  vehement  personality,  with 
a  game  leg.  When  he  walked  he  stumped,  and  when 
he  spoke  he  stormed.  With  his  long,  hooked  nose 
and  a  lock  of  white  hair  bobbing  over  his  forehead 
when  he  talked,  he  always  suggested  an  enraged 
cockatoo.  Like  Jove,  he  nodded — and  thundered. 
Yet  he  was  the  kindest  friend  and  neighbour  that 
ever  breathed. 

"The  scoundrel!"  he  kept  interjecting.  "The 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel!  You  know,  Thaddeus,"  he 
said,  "he  hatas  me.  My  life  wouldn't  be  worth  that 
if  I  didn't  go  about  armed." 

0 'Carroll  looked  his  surprise  and  concern. 

"Not  so  much  as  tJiat!  I  never  go  out  without  a 
double-barrelled  gun  in  the  buggy.  He  has  never 
attacked  me,  or  the  homestead." 

Mrs.  Norton's  placid  smile  did  not  deepen  at  this 
by  so  much  as  a  shade,  yet  she  must  have  known 
what  everybody  in  the  district  knew,  that  it  was  not 
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warlike  preparation,  but  a  woman's  gentleness,  that 
kept  Mnrribindinj^ali  and  its  master  safe.  Biit  she 
did  not  argue  Math  her  husband.  No  one  who  had  to 
live  with — or  near — John  Bligh  Norton  ever  argued 
with  him. 

"And  why  has  he  such  a  set  on  you?"  asked 
O'Cai^roll. 

"Because,  as  a  magistrate  and  a  property-owner, 
I  help  the  police  with  information  and  advice.  They 
never  act  on  it,  the  idiots,  or  he'd  ha'  been  taken 

long  ago Ha,  ha!"  he  added  in  another  tone, 

and  0 'Carroll  winced  from  a  kick  in  the  shin, 
"Perhaps!    Eh?    What?"     (Nudge.)     "Perhaps!" 

"I  say,"  put  in  Algie  Norton  from  across  the 
table,  "did  you  see  her?" 

"You  express  yourself  rather  vaguely,  don't  you?" 
said  Isobel,  as  0 'Carroll  hesitated. 

"At  the  Myall,"  explained  Algie.  He  was  a 
medium-sized  youth  with  close-cropped,  ash-coloured 
hair,  which,  like  his  father's,  would  whiten  before 
he  was  forty.  He  seldom  laughed  or  even  smiled, - 
yet  was  rarelv  serious. 

"Do  you  mean  ]\[iss — Wells?"  asked  Thaddeus, 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  trying  to  keep 
down  the  rising  tide  in  his  face.     "Yes,  I  saw  her." 

"What  did  you  think  of  her?"  pursued  Algie. 

"Rubbish,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  nodding  his  plume, 
and  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  table.  "Didn't  he  tell 
you  that  Black  Moran  was  there?" 

"Who  is  this  girl?"  asked  Mrs.  Norton.  "I  used 
to  see  a  pretty  child  running  barefooted  about  the 
Myall — a  wild  little  thingv  usually  with  a  boy  about 
her  own  age.     But  I've  missed  her  of  late  years." 
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"Oh,  she's  an  aAvful  swell  now,"  said  Algie.  "Been 
away  to  school.  Won't  even  speak  to  an  ordinary 
person. ' ' 

"Like  you,"  suggested  Isobel. 

"0 'Carroll,"  said  Algie,  with  a  pained  air,  ''have 
you  a  sister?"   » 

"No,"  replied  Thaddeu^s,  laughing,  "I'm  sorry  to 
say  I  haven't."  ' 

"Then  don't  ever  have  one." 

During  the  next  few  days  0 'Carroll  saw  something 
of  the  grand  free  life  of  prosperous  squatterhood, 
the  finest  life  on  earth  for  the  youth  who  loves  the 
open  air  and  a  good  horse,  who  has  the  knack  of 
extracting  the  best  from  his  surroundings  and  of 
giving  his  own  best  in  return. 

O 'Carroll  dimlj^  perceived  this,  but  he  did  not 
regret  anj^thing.  What  was  there  to  .regret?  "I 
loA'e  you — I  love  3'ou,"  sang  in  his  ears  like  an  old 
song  that  is  never  too  old. 

And  he  soon  saw  that,  whatever  the  old  people 
might  have  had  in  their  minds  concerning  him,  they 
were  too  Avise  and  far  too  welKbred  to  give  a  hint 
of  it,  either  to  him  or  to  their  high-spirited  daughter. 
As  for  Isobel,  he  felt  convinced  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  it.  What  Araluen  had  heard  had  been  only  the 
putting  two  and  two  together  by  the  jieighbourhood. 

But  aye !  though  there  was  no  room  for  such 
thought^  in  love's  young  dream,  it  was  a  bonny 
heritage  that  would  one  day  be  divided  between  the 
son  and  daughter  of  John  Norton. 

Murribindinyah,    with    its    300,000    broad    acres 
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watered  by  billabongs  and  dams,  and  with  fifteen 
miles  of  frontage  to  the  great  Colarindi  itself  —  a 
priceless  boon  in  times  of  drought — with  its  80,000 
sheep  and  numerous  cattle  and  horses,  was  one  of 
the  finest  stations  in  Ulimaroa.  The  homestead  was. 
a  straggling  structure,  with  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty,  but  it  had  a  princely  record  of 
hospitality;  the  bluff  heartiness  of  the  squatter,  and 
the  gracious  dignity  of  his  wife,  had  made*,  it  the 
social  centre  of  the  district.  The  Governor  of  Uli- 
maroa and  his  suite  had  stayed  there,  when  there 
had  been  great  junketings,  and  Miss  Norton  was  a 
favoured  visitor  at  Government  House.  She  had 
even,  it  was  rumored,  refused  the  offer  of  a  titled 
aide-de-camp — a  supreme  act  of  self-abnegation  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  belle. 

The  river  that  rushed  from  the  Great  Divide  and 
then  meandered,  sometimes  AVith  extreme  difficulty, 
across  the  thousands  miles  of  plain  towards  the 
Southern  Ocean,  ran  close  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  one  clear  starlit  night  .the  young  people  rode 
four  or  five  miles  up  its  banks  and,  leaving  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  a  groom,  floated  down  in  a  boat, 
watching  the  swift  eddying  waters  and  the  tall  gum 
trees,  whose  roots  lay  half-naked  where  the  banks 
had  been  broken  away  in  flood  time.  Algy  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  pistol  to  shoot  at  the  opossums 
as  they  scurried,  with  many  a  skirl  of  fright,  up 
the  tall  tree  trunks ;  and  Thaddeus,  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly, sat  silent,  hearing  the  music  of  a  voice  in 
the  night  wind,  seeing  the  light  of  eyes  where  the 
rippling  water  played  with  the  starshine.      Isobel 
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would  sometimes  look  strangely  into  his  half-turned 
face,  from  under  her  dark  lashes,  and  think,  but  her 
thoughts  were  her  own  well-guarded  secret. 

One  day,  in  the  library,  0 'Carroll  came  upon  a 
small  green-covered  volume  of  the  poems  of  Henry 
Clarence  Kendall,  the  truest  and  sweetest  of  Aus- 
tralia 's  singers — and  the  saddest.  There  was  a  short 
biography  of  the  poet  at  the  beginning,  whose  bald 
prose  was  even  more  melancholy  than  the  poems. 
It  Avas  the  story  of  one  who  had  ever,  from  the  pave- 
ments of  cities,  from  the  dull  window  that  looked  on 
the  street,  from  the  noise  of  jarring  crowds,  turned 
to  the  land  of  his  childhood. 

Araluen,    home    of    dreams, 
Sweeter    far    than    Syrian    shade,    . 
Brighter  still  than  Persian  streams. 

"Poor  Kendall,"  said  Mrs.  Norton,  to  whom  he 
spoke  of  the  poems.  "He  stayed  here  a  night  once, 
just  before  he  died.  A  man  with  features  marked 
for  early  death,  Avith'  wistful  melancholy  eyes  and 
gentle  manners.  He  was  poor  Gwen  Campbell's 
favourite  poet.  I  remember  how  excited  she  was 
when  he  came." 

And  then  she  Avent  on  to  tell  about  "poor  Gwen," 
the  orphan  child  of  a  distant  relative  of  hers.  A 
mere  schoolgirl,  she  had  been  lured  from  Warraine 
by  a  scoundrel,  Avho  had  taken  her  to  Europe,  and 
that  was  the  last  they  had  heard  of  her.  She  shoAved 
him  a  portrait  of  her,  and  0 'Carroll  looked  at  it  with 
a  strange  thought  in  his  mind ;  but  it  was  that  of  a 
dark-complexioned  girl,  a  good  face,  but  Avithout  any 
resemblance  to  the  lovely,  charming  fccitures  he  had 
in  his  mind's  eye. 


Chapter  VIII. 
MURRIBINDINYAH  (Continued.) 

Were  there  no   bonny   dames  at   home, 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  of  the  dear? 

— The  Ballad  of  Pair  Ines. 

THE  Nortons  gave  a  ball  to  introduce  their  guest 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  people  came  to  it 
from  as  far  rotind  as  a  hundred  miles.  Before  sun- 
down on  the  third  day  after  '0 'Carroll's  arrival  (the 
invitations  had  been  sent  out  long  before)  out  of 
the  opaque  clouds  that  they  raised  on  the  dusty 
roads,  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  There  were  the 
Millars  of  Glenthorne,  the  Macgregoi«s  of  Merangela; 
the  seven  Pages  from  their  seven  several  stations; 
Miss  Brown  of  Two-up,  the  famous  rider ;  the  Simp- 
sons of  Ben  Travato ;  Jeffcott,  the  manager  of  Tucka- 
wiggee,  driving — -with  gloves!  —  four  long-tailed 
Timor  ponies;  the  Campbells  of  Lochawe  (the  loch 
was  a  coolabah),  and  the  pale,  eclectic-looking 
Lensley  Trude,  of  whom  more  anon. 

And  there  was  Wolstenholme,  who  came  immedi- 
ately after  him  with  four  galloping  chestnuts;  a 
tall  spare  man,  brown  as  an  Arab,  with  dark-blue 
devil-may-care  eyes  and  handsome  brown  beard.  He 
had  been  a  parson  in  County  Kilkenny,  and  now 
tended  flocks  which,  he  declared,  were  more  easily 
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kept  off  their  neighbour's  preserves.  If  not  actually 
the  finest  whip,  he  was  certainly  the  swiftest  Jehu 
in  Australia. 

Everybody  drove  four-in-hand,  no  matter  how  light 
the  vehicle  they  rode  in,  and  it  was  the  thing  to  have 
a  blackboy  hardly  bigger  than  your  thumb  riding 
behind  on  the  biggest  horse  that  could  be  found. 
They  came  with  a  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
some  blowing  horns.  One  man  in  a  sulky  came  play- 
ing a  concertina,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side 
and  beating  time  with  his  foot,  the  while  he  bawled 
a  plaintive  ditty,  of  which  the  refrain  was: — 

I'll  be  all  smiles  to-night,  mother; 
I'll  be   all  smiles   to-night.  , 

*   If   I   should    die   to-morrow, 
I'll  be  all  smiles  to-night. 

He  flung  the  concertina  at  Algie's  head  before  he 
alighted — a  blonde-bearded,  blue-eyed  giant  with 
eyes  wide-open,  that  looked  at  you  as  innocently 
as  a  child's.  He  was  John  Page,  better  known  as 
Jack  Smashem,  from  tendencies  he  showed  when  hi$ 
emotions  were  stirred. 

They  danced  two  nights,  and  when  daylight  came 
they  put  blankets  up  to  the  windows  and  danced  on. 
All  the  bedrooms  were  given  up  to  the  ladies,  who 
during  the  day  slept  and  sat  about  and  recovered 
their  curls  and  their  complexions.  The  men  slept 
on  floors  and  tables,  when  they  wanted  to  sleep — 
which  was  not  much;  0 'Carroll  and  Algie  retired 
to  the  hayshed.  On  the  third  evening  it  was  voted 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  dancing,  but  still  no 
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one  thouglit  of  going  home.  Instead,  they  all  went 
down  to  the  eamp  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
watched  the  aboriginals  dance  a  corroboree. 

That  night  0  'Carroll,  going  to  his  make-shift  bed 
in  the  hayshed,  found  someone  sleeping  in  it,  and, 
unwilling  to  disturb  him,^  lay  down  in  the  straw  near 
by  and  spent  a  good  night.  And  the  story  told  at 
breakfast  of  how  he  had  given  up  his  bed  to  a 
' '  dummy ' '  did  not  do  him  any  harm ;  it  showed  that 
he  had  a  proper  respect  for  the  unwritten  code  of 
the  Inland  Plains. 

It  was  all  wonderfully  whole-hearted  and  free 
from  petty  vanities  and  jealousies,  and  any  suspicion 
of  mischief-making  or  intrigue  or  gossip.  Every- 
body was  quite  good-tempered,  and  didn't  mind  such 
jokes  as  putting  chopped-up  horsehair  in  beds,  greas. 
ing  door-knobs,  and  setting  dishes  filled  with  water 
on  doors  left  ajar.  And  0 'Carroll,  whose  step  was 
"light  in  bower  and  hall,"  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  He  told  himself  it  was  a  hollow,  feverish 
gaiety,  but  no  one  else  would  have  believed  it. 

Next  morning  they  went  a-hunting  the  great 
kangaroo,  women  and  all,  some  driving  and  some 
riding.  Thaddeus  went  as  escort  to  Miss  Brown, 
of  Two-up,  and  was  constrained  to  follow  her  over 
sundry  fences,  coming  to  grief  over  two.  They  did 
not  see  any  kangaroo  that  morning,  but  followed  five 
emus  instead,  and  had  a  glorious  gallop  over  the 
plain  till  the  cock  bird  turned  and  kicked  the  last 
howl  out  of  two  of  the  dogs  before  he  could  be  killed. 

After  that  they  turned  for  home.  0  'Carroll,  whose 
horse  was  showing  signs  of  fag,  was  riding  quietly 
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along  when  a  man  came  galloping  from  behind,  and, 
stooping  down,  put  his  hand  under  his  foot  as  he 
passed  and  threw  him  out  of  his  saddle.  Thaddeus 
got  up  quickly,  hiding  his  pain ;  and  he  saw  three 
others  unhorsed  in  the  same  skilful  way  before  the 
word  coidd  be  passed  that  SmasheUi  was  "at  it. " 
They  were  joyous  as  lambs  at  play,  these  men  of 
the  Inland  Plains,  but  their  playing  was  not  exactly 
lamblike. 

"There  goes  Wolstenholnie,"  cried  Miss  Brown, 
starting  off  with  her  hair  flying  and  her  eyes  dancing 
with  excitement. 

0 'Carroll  looked  and  saw  the  ex-parson  stand  up 
in  his  buggy  and  lash  his  four  horses  into  a  furious 
gallop.  There  was  a  gate  about  300  yards  ahead,  and 
Thaddeus  wondered  how  he  would  manage  to  stop  in 
'time.  But  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  gate  the  faster 
he  urged  his  team  on.  They  flew  at  it,  and  over, 
and  the  light  buggy  flew  with  them,  just  carrying 
away  the  top  bars."  It  was  one  of  the  things  that 
made  life  tolerable  to  Edward  Wolstenholme.  Then 
another  buggy  charged  at  the  gates,  and  smashed 
them  down,  so  that  everybody  went  through  com- 
fortably. 

Thaddeus  climbed  with  some  difficulty  into  his 
saddle,  and.  as  he  did  so  Isobel  Norton  rode  up 
beside  him. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  she  asked,  looking  anxiously  into 
his  face.  There  Avas  a  sympathy  in  her  tone  that  was 
like  balm  to  him,  for  he  was  really  suffering. 

"Twisted  my  knee,"  he  said  briefly.  "It  will  soon 
pass  away.     Where  is  your  escorts" 
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She  pointed  laughingly  ahead  with  her  whip.  She 
was  looking  superb  in  her  dark  blue  riding  habit, 
and  there  was  a  flush  in  her  cheeks  that  deepened 
her  fine  e3^es.     "And  where  is  Miss  Brown?" 

"Alas,  I  too  am  deserted,"  he  replied  in  mock 
tragedy. 

They  had  not  had  much  time  to  speak  to  one 
another  during  the  past  three  days,  and  it  seemed 
pleasant  to  be  together  now.  He  had  noted  the  quiet 
grace — -the  entire  unselfishness — with  which  she  had 
played  her  part  in  the  festivities.  She  was  thorough- 
bred— as  thoroughbred  as  she  Igoked. 

Her  manner  towards  him  since  his  arrival  had  been 
frank  and  kind,  full  of  a  solicitude  that  seemed 
almost  sisterly.  This  was  a  feeling  that  he  could 
warmly  reciprocate.  He  desired  to  be  her  friend, 
and  felt  grateful  that  she  regarded  him  as  such. 
And  now,  as  they  rode  home  in  the  peaceful  evening, 
they  seemed  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  one  another  with 
no  cloud  or  afterthought  between  them. 

All  the  others  had  reached  home  and  were  sitting 
or  standing  under  the  wide  verandah.  As  he  and 
Isobel  rode  up,  0 'Carroll  became  conscious  that  they 
were  being  observed  with  interest. 

As  it  was  to  be  the  last  night  of  the  party,  it  Avas 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  dancing;  music  and 
singing  perhaps,  but  all  to  bed  at  an  early  hour  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  journey  home  on  the  mor- 
row. But  this  did  not  sifit  the  young  bloods.  AVith 
Algie  Norton  as  arch-plotter,  they  concocted  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  "buck  banquet."  This 
function  was  held  in  the  shearers'  hut,  down  by  the 
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bank  of  the  river — a  long  narroM'  bnilding  with  a 
big  fireplace  at  one  <3nd  and  bunks  along  the  sides, 
one  on  top  of  the  other  as  on  shipboard.  The  rough 
table,  which  ran  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
had  been  laid,  sans  napery,  with  the  tinware  and 
cutlery  used  by  the  shearers;  and  bottles  of  stuff 
that  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  Colarindi.  Stern, 
Spartan  simplicity  marked  the  diet,  Avhich  consisted 
of  bread  and  cold  round  of  beef.  Above,  suspended 
from  the  ridge  pole  by  a  trace  chain,  hung  a  large 
lamp. 

Wolstenholme  had  been  persuaded  to  come  and  act 
as  chairman,  and  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
0 'Carroll,  who  Avas  made  to  sit  on  his  right  as  guest 
of  honour,  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  sat  down.  It 
was  ten  o'clock.  In  an  hour  he  Avas  to  be  on  his  way 
along  the  starlit  road  to  the  Myall.  His  horse  was 
in  the  stable,  ready.  He  had  told  IMr.  Norton,  not 
without  qualms,  that  he  was  going  to  the  Myall — 
on  duty.  He  had  meant  to  start  earlier,  and  in  truth 
was  finding  the  "banquet  rather  tiresome,  though  he 
was  glad  to  have  Wolstenholme  to  talk  to,  for  he  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  him. 

As  everybody  had  already  dined  up  at  the  house, 
there  was  no  pretence  at  eating,  and  cigars  and 
whisky,  and  conversation,  became  at  once  the  order. 

"Whv  do  you  drive  so  hard?"  0 'Carroll  asked  his 
neighbour  after  some  preliminary  chat. 

Wolstenholme  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
emitted  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"It's  my  way  of  going  the  pace,^'  he  said.  "You 
are  a  vonnger  man  than  I  am.  O 'Carroll.     Take  a  hit 
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of  advice  from  me :  never  marvel  at  anything.  For 
every  effect  there  is  a  cause — even  for  gate-smashing. 
.  .  .  Some  do  it  one  way,  some  another,"  he  went 
on  again.  "There's  drink,  acd  gambling,  and — other 
things.     I  take  it  out  in  ray  own  way." 

0 'Carroll,  feeling  somehow  that  he  had  probed 
deeper  than  he  had  intended,  turned  thg  subject,  but 
he  wondered  what  the  cause  in  Wolstenholme's  case 
was.  He  was  still  under  forty,  and  a  very  handsome 
man,  wealthy  and  prosperous.  He  was,  it  was  gener- 
ally understood,  a-  confirmed  bachelor.  That  was  an 
effect  in  itself.  .  .  .  What  was  the  cause?  0 'Carroll 
decided  that  Wolstenholme  had  experienced  a  dis- 
appointment in  love. 

"And  you  think  you'll  like  the  Bush?"  said  Wol- 
stenholme. 

"There  is  a  spell  about  it,"  said  0 'Carroll,  "that 
I'm  always  trying  to  define  and  can't." 

"Shall  I  define  it  for  youf "  said  Wolstenholme. 

"Do,  please,"  said  0 'Carroll.  ~      ' 

"If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  'spell,'"  said 
Wolstenholme,  "it  arises  from  the  same  cause  here 
as  elsewhere :  human  intercourse.  Tom  Moore  puts 
that  poetically  somewhere.  There  is  more  real 
friend.ship  ijx  the  Bush  than  elsewhere,  because  man 
is  scarcer,  more  valuable,  more  interesting.  But 
'spell'  means  something  deeper  than  that.  If  you 
talk  of  'spell'  you  mean  love.  Ergo,  0 'Carroll,  yOu 
are  in  love.  And  love."  he  went  on,- "is  something 
that  everyone  gives  and  some  get.  Pass  me,  the 
bottle.  You  give  me  the  hump,  0 'Carroll,  with  your 
shining  morning  face,  and  everything  so  d — — d  easy 
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^  * 
to  you.  Geutlemen,"  he  said,  rising  and  tapping  the 
table  with  his  pannikin,  "as  we  have  banished  the 
ladies  from  our  presence  this  evening,  the  least  we 
can  do  it  to  propose  their  health.  Gentlemen,  who 
better  can  I  choose  from  among  this  assemblage  to 
put  in  fitting  language  that  which  we  'cannot  all  ex- 
press, yet  cannot  all  conceal'  than  Mr.'  Lensley 
Trude."     He  sat  down  again  amid  applavise. 

Mr.  Trude  pushed  his  pannikin  carefully  aside, 
v\'iped  his  hands  with  a  scented  handkerchief,  and 
rose,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  rafters;  and  as  he  did 
so,  Smasfiem,  who  was  beside  him,  filled  the  pannikin 
to  the  brim  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  too. 
It  had  been  a  subtle  stroke  of  Algie's  to  put  these 
two  together.  In  fact,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
0 'Carroll  that  "the  Poet"  had  been  selected  to  play 
the  "star"  part  in  the  evening's  amusement, 

He  had  observed  from  the  first  that  Trude  was  in 
the  partj',  but  not  of  it.  He  was  not  of  their  kidney, 
the  robust  scpiatters  declared;  had  no  stomach  for 
whisky,  cared  nothing  for  hard-riding,  and  misunder- 
stood horseplay.  "But  the  chief  grievance  against 
him  seeiped  to  be  that  he  had  wandered  into  the 
ignoble  paths  of  literature,  and  had  written  what 
Smashem  called  a  yarn  about  a  black  gin — in  reality 
a  romance,  dealing  with  an  aboriginal  queen,  black 
but  comely.  He  lacked  the  tan  of  the  inland  sun 
and  Avind.  and  he  wore  his  hair  rather  long,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ill-natured  saying  that  his  genius 
consisted  in  having  lon*g  hair,  though  it  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  The  Poet. 

0 'Carroll,  having  seen  that  he  was  left  very  much 
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to  himself,  had  sought  him  out,  but  had  been  relieved 
to  find  that  he  was'  not  east  down  by  being  made 
the  ugly  duckling  of  the  party,  as  it  consorted  with 
a  Byronic  gloom  that  rendered  him  impervious  to 
society. 

He  proved  an  eloquent  speaker  now,  and  concluded 
a  panegyric  of  the  faij'  sex  by  calling  on  one  and  all 
to  drain  their  tankards — "pannikins,"  he  corrected 
himself — to  the  ladies,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Miss 
Isobel  Norton,  "the  Rose  of  Ulimaroa  and  the  Star 
of  the  Inland  Plains." 

Unstinted  applause  followed ;  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  the  Poet  had  justfied  his  being.  The  man  who 
could  roll  a  thing  like  that  off  his  tongue  was  no 
more  to  be  despised.  They  all  rose  to  their  feet,  mur- 
muring affectionately,  "the  ladies— Miss  Norton,  God 
bless  them,"  and  drank  to  the  last  drop. 

The  Poet  himself,  still  soaring  over  Paniassus,  had 
gulped  down  several  mouthfuls.  before  he  became 
aware  of  what  had  happened.  He  looked  into  his 
pannikin,  and  paled  visibly.  Instantly  came  a  roar 
of  "No  heel-taps!"  and  he  quaffed  it  to  the  last 
bitter  dregs. 

In  due  time,  while  the  smoke  grew  thicker  and  the 
hum  louder,  Mr.  Lensley  Trade's  usually  pale  face 
began  to  take  on  a  warmer  tint  and  his  eye  to  glisten. 
Accused  of  "having  a  voice  he  did  not  deny  it.  He 
would  sing — gladly,  but  there  was  no  (hie)  accom- 
paniment. Then  Smashem  produced  his  concertina 
from  under  the  table,  and 'insisted  on  playing  his 
accompaniment  for  him.  The  Poet  tried  to  squirm 
out    of   it,   pointing   out   that   the   instrument   was 
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scarcely  suitable,  but  Smashem  declared  that  he  could 
and  he  would.  It  was  an  awkward  moment,  for  John 
Page  had  a  way  with  him,  and  his  wide-open  blue 
eyes  were  becoming  more  innocent  and  childlike  each 
instant.  Then  the  chairman,  "seeing  an  impasse  that 
might  lead  anywhere  —  a  Kilkennyism  that  turned 
lightly  in  his  thoughts — said  suavely:  "I'm  sure,  Mr. 
•Trude,  that  Mr.  John  Page's  offer  is  made  in  a  very 
kindly  spirit;  and  I  speak  for  the  whole  company 
when  I  say  that  it's  up  to  you  to  accept  it."  (Loud 
applause.) 

So  they  started  off.  Thrice  the  Poet  stopped  and 
confessed*  himself  beaten,  but  was  urged  again  on 
in  his  wild  career.  They  never  hit  it  once ;  when 
one  was  up  the  other  was  down ;  when  the  Poet 
trundled  forth  his  deepest  notes,  the  concertina  rose 
squeaking,  and  when  Ite  craned  his  neck  to  give  his 
top  notes  a  chance,  the  implement  sank  as  it  were, 
into  its  boots. 

No  one  laughed — it  was  too  serious  for  that.  In 
one  thing  was  Smashem  consistent — he  kept  out  of 
tune.  He  introduced  trills  and  arpeggios,  inter- 
mezzos, and  appoggiaturas,  all  brilliantly  executed ; 
but  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot. 

The  scene  was  one  to  be  remembered  in  dreams. 
The  Poet,  pale  but  detersinined,  his  eyes  closd  in  a 
sort  of  ecstatic  agony,  bawling  "Me-et  me  once 
again" ;  the  listeners  half  turned  in  their  chairs,  arms 
on  the  table,  staring,  with  laughter  frozen  on  their 
faces;  and  John  Page,  wagging  his  yellow  beard 
mournfully  in  the  tender  passages,  turning  his  eyes 
up  to  watch  his  victim's  face.     It  ended  in  a  burst 
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of  laughter,  and  the  Poet  sank  down  exhausted  into 
his  seat. 

"As  the  hour  is  getting  late,"  said  Wolstenholme, 
after  the  noise  had  subsided,  "I  will  give  you  the 
second  and  last  toast  of  the  evening — and  to-morrow, 
revenons  a  nos  moutons.  You -all  know  our  host — I 
don't  mean  now,  oiy  well-beloved  and  respected 
friend,  the  brave  old  squire  of  Murribindiuyah  and 
his  gracious  lady,  but  our  host  here  to-night.  You 
all  know  Algie  Norton;  he's  a  good  sort " 

"A  what?"  asked  Sriiashem. 

"A  good  sort,"  repeated  Wolstenholme  emphati- 
cally. 

"Who  said  he  wasn't,"  demanded  Smashem, 
glaring  round  the  room. 

"I  didn't,"  said  one. 

"I  didn't,"  echoed  another. 

The  denial  went  round  the  table. 

"I'm  shore  T  didn't!"  murmured  the  Poet. 

"Silence!"  roared  Smashem  in  his  ear,  and  the 
I'oet,  who  had  been  sagging  down/ in  his  seat,  sud- 
denly jerked  himself  up  very  straight,  and  looked 
around  with  a  far-off  gaze.    . 

After  they  had  drunk  the  health  of  the  Hopeful 
of  Murribindinyah  with  three  times  three,  Smashem 
scenting  the  end  of  the  festivity,  and  anxious  not  to 
lose  valuable  time,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  begged  that  any  gentleman  present  would  throw 
his  plate  up.  As  no  one  complied  with  this  request,  he 
fired  at  the  lamp  and  put  it  out. 

The  next  thing  0 'Carroll  knew  that  someone  was 
trying  to  throw  him  over  the  table.     He  responded 
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with  right  gOod  will,  and  laughing,  struggling,  and 
shouting,  the}^  all  'gradually  worked  their  way  out 
into  the  dark.  0 'Carroll  slipped  away  to  the  stable, 
and  in  ten  minutes  was^  through  the  big  front  gate 
and  on  the  Myall  road,  when  he  heard  a  *'Hey,  come 
back  here  I " '  in  a  voice  that  he  recognised  as  Wol- 
stenholme's.  life  wdieeled  round  and  saw^  Isobel  com- 
ing towards  him. 

"I  was  afraid  I  had  missed  you,"  she  said.  "Father 
asked  me  to  give  you  this  letter.  It  came  a  little 
while  agor" 

"Who  could  have  brought  it?"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise.    "There's  no  mail  to-night." 

"A  blackfellow^.  wdio  went  off  immediately.  Will 
you  read  it,  and  see  if  you  will  want  to  speak  to 
father  before  you  go?" 

He  struck  a  match,  and  tearing  the  letter  open, 
read  it  at  a  glance: 

"Join  the  Mt.  Gipps  Escort  immediately  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown  Hotel.  An  attack  is  expected.  I 
depend  absolutely  on  you  to  be  there." 

The  signature  was  that  of  the  sub-inspector  of  the 
distyct. 

The  match  burned  his  fingers  and  went  out.  Isobel 
stood  -watching  him.  A  few  paces  off,  Wolstenholme 
was  leaning  by  the  gate.  Someone  inside  the  house 
was  playing  Braga's  Serenade,  find  the  notes  cleft, 
and  throbbed  in.  tlie  still  air. 

"Is  there  any  mesasge?"  asked  Isobel. 

"No."  he  said.  "There  is  none."  He  had  told 
Afr.  Norton  that  he  was  going  on  duty.  And  he  was 
so\ng  on  duty.     There  was  no  need  for  any  message. 
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"Thaddeus,"  said  Isobel  in  a  low  tone?  "I  don't 
presume  to  know  where  you  are  going.  But  be  care- 
ful. You  are  brave — don 't  try  to  be  too  brave.  Take 
care  of  yourself.    -Will  you?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "Good-bye."  He  held  out- 
his  hand  and  took  iiers.  "You  and  I  are  good 
friends,  aren't  we?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Be  careful,  for  my — for  our 
sakes. ' ' 

"All  right?"  came  "Wolstenholme's  rich  baritone 
from  the  gate.  "No  bad  news?*  So  long,  0 'Carroll. 
Don't  forget  to  come  over  to  Kerara  when  you  can." 

"All  right,"  0 'Carroll  called  back. 

It  might  have  been  all  right.  He  had  taken  his 
new  profession  very  lightly  at  Murribindinyah — had 
almost  forgotten  at  times  that  he  had  ever  joined 
that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Ulimaroa  Mounted 
Police.  Now,  at  the  call  to  action — to  arms — his 
spirit  rose.  He  would  have  ridden  light-heartedly 
to  the  adventure  but  for  the  thought  of  Araluen. 

He  pictured  her  in  the  early  morning,  peering 
through  the  trees,  with  a  smile,  half  shy,  half 
expectant,  a  rose-touch  in  her  cheek.  In  her  noble, 
unsuspicious  wa.y  she  would  be  sure  he  was  coming. 
An  hour — two — would  pass,  and  then  she  would  steal 
away  home.     The  thought  was  maddening. 

When  he  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  where 
the  road  to  the  Eose  and  Crown  branched  off  from 
the  one  that  led  to  the  Myall,  he  stopped  to  con- 
sider. The  struggle  in  his  mind  went  on.  He  looked 
the  question  straight  in  the  face.  On  the  one  side 
Araluen,  disappointed,  her  trust  in  him  shaken.     On 
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the  other.  .  .  .  Thaddeus  0 'Carroll  sneaking  away 
from  a  fight.  He  turned  along  the  Rose  and  Crown 
road. 

He  reached  the  inn  at  daylight,  and  found  the  coach 
with  its  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  four  troopers  pre- 
paring to  start.  The  Sergeant  had  been  expecting 
him,  and  after  a  friendly  morning  whisky  together  at 
the  bar,,  was  pleased  to  approve  of  his  new  recruit. 
0 'Carroll  had  with  him  a  revolver  that  Mr.  Norton 
•  had  given  him.  It  was  of  the  latest  pattern,  and 
the  sergeant,  after  examining  the  mechanism  with 
an  expert  eye,  admitted  that  it  was  a  handy  enough 
weapon.  There  might  be  use  for  it  during  the  day, 
he  thought. 


Chapter  IX. 

'      THE    ATTACK   ON    THE    MAIL. 

AT  dusk,  where  the  road  from  Mt.  Gipps 'crossed 
the  Red  Rise,  five  men  with  masks  on  their 
faces  Avaited  in  the  scrub.  Three  of  them  were  sit- 
ting on  a  log  near  the  road  with  their  rifles  between 
their  knees,  talking  in  subdued  tones.  Another,  a  small, 
active  man,  Avas  crawling  about  on  the  road,  smooth- 
ing and  shaping  the  red  dust  with  hishands,  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
work.  The  two  ruts  in  the  bush  track  had  Been  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  «f  feet  and  about  four 
in  length.  Over  these  holes  candlebark  had  been 
laid ;  over  this  again  a  layer  of  earth,  which  the 
man  was  noAv  shaping  artistically  with  his  long, 
subtle  fingers — fingers  which,  with  his  type  of  face, 
suggested  irresistibly  card-shaper  or  forger. 

The  thick  pine  scrub  grew  close  to  the  track  on 
either  side,  and  rt  was  almost  mathematically  cer- 
tain that  the  wheels  of  a  passing  vehicle  would  fall 
into  the  holes,  breaking  through  the  candlebark  as 
though  it  Avere  broAAm  paper.  And  if  the  A^ehicle 
happened  to  be  coming  from  Mt.  Gipps  Avay,  the  slope 
from  the  top  of  the  rise  to  the  holes  Would  increase 
the  shock  of  landing  very  considerably. 

The  fifth  man  stood  apart  from  the  others,  further . 
back  in  the  scrub,  where  the  horses  were  tied.     He 
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hel4  a  long,  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  rifle  which, 
with  the  stock  resting  on  the  ground,  was  ^Imost  as 
tall  as  his  own  slender,  shapely  form.  He  turned  his 
masked  face  from  time  to  time  towards  the  brow  of 
the  rise,  bending  forward  to  look  and  listen. 

There  was  a  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  scrub,  and 
the  men  on  the  log  sprang  up. eagerly.  The  man  on 
the  road  crawled  in  and  joined  them;  and  he  who 
stood  by  the  tree,  after  hesitating,  tiptoed  over  and 
stood  behind  the  others.  A  black-bearded  face  ap- 
peared among  the  bushes,  and  Black  Moran  came, 
leading.  Thunderbolt. 

''They're  coming,"  he  said  in  his  deep  voice,  and 
coldly  as  he  uttered  the  words,  the  man  with  the  card- 
sharper's  face  and  hands  squealed  like  a  rabbit,  and 
sprang  into  the  air. 

Black  Moran  looked  at  him  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt.    He  was  not  very  proud  of  his  crew. 

"Are  they  all  here?"  he  asked. 

Yes,  they  were  all  there.  Despite  their  masks  he 
recognised  them.  There  were  Nick  Sutton,  the  town 
loafer,  whose  most  familiar  haunt  was  the  Chinese 
quarter  at  Walga ;  Bill  Jamieson  and  Ironbark  Dick, 
noted  gully-rakers;  and  Jimmj'-  Ah  Koon,  a  unique 
specimen  of  humanity,  the  offspring  of  a  Chinaman 
and  a  black  gin.  A  sorry  crowd,  who,  when  all  was 
over,  would  sneak  home  to  flash  the  spulzie  in  Btish 
shanties,  or  in  the  towns,  while  the  hue-and-cry  after 
the  eutlaw  himself  would  be  redoubled. 

But  there  wasr^  still  another — a  fifth.  Moran 
counted  them  again  at  a  glance.  What  mystery  was 
this? 
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lie  walkt^d  up  to  the  fifth  man  and  seizing  the 
crepe  veil,  tore  it  from  his  face.     It  was  Dan! 

When  i\Iichael  Moran  saw  his  brother,  armed  and 
standing  there  as  one  of  the  gang  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  chief,  a  look  of  grief  and  shame  came  over 
his  face.  Without  a  word  to  Dan  he  turned,  cold- 
white,  to  the  others. 

"Who  has  done  this?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  that 
made  every  man  of  them  start  as  if  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock.  "Who  has  brought  this  boy 
here?"  His  piercing  gaze  fell  on  each  of  them  in 
turn. 

"You,  Jamieson?"  .  ' 

-  "I  didn't,"  returned  Jamieson  hastily. 

"You  lie — you  did,"  said  Moran,  stepping  up  to 
him.  "I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  Curse  you!  This 
is  a  neighbour's  trick,  Jamieson — and  I'll  remember 
you  for  it." 

"Now,  look  here,  Mick,"  said  Jamieson  hoarsely, 
and  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand.  "He  got  it  out 
of  me  unawares.  Arst  him.  Didn't  you,"  he  Avent 
on,  turning  to  Dan,  waving  a  long  arm  at  him.  "I 
say  didn't  you " 

"What  he  says  is  true,  Mickie,"  said  Dan,  setting 
his  teeth.     "I'm  here,  and  I  mean  to  stay." 

"Anyhow  it's  too  late  now,"  said  Sutton.  "The 
coach  is  here."  They  all  listened;  it  was  coming 
slowly  up  the  rise  on  the  other  side,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away. 

"Yes,"  said  Black  Moran,  "they're  coming." 

He  threw  the  reins  over  Thunderbolt's  neck,  and 
setting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  said: 
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"I'll  put  it  to  you  this  way — That  boy  goes,  or 
I'll  go." 

"Go  on,  Dan,"  urged  Jamieson,  "yer'll  have  to  go. 
I  know 'd  it;  didn't  I  tdl  yer  'e  wouldn't  stand  it?" 

"Don't  arg,"  said  Ironbark  Dick  in  alarm.  "It's 
getting  late. 

"Are  you  going  to  ruin  the  show?"  snarled  Sutton. 

And  then  to  their  surprise  Dan  gave  in  and  said 
he  woidd  go  home. 

Sutton  laughed.  "I  thought  he  would,"  he  said 
sneeringly. 

"Slop  that!"  said  Moran,  turning  on  him,  "or 
I'll  smash  your  jaw, "  He  took  Dan's  rifle  from  him 
and  broke  it  against  a  tree.  It  Avas  the  rifle  that 
]Miek  Moran  himself  had  learnt  to  shoot  with  in 
happier  days,  but  there  was  no  time  for  sentiment 
now.  Then  he  wrung  his  brother's  hand  and  watched 
him  inount  and  disappear  in  the  scrub. 

Precious  moments  had  been  lost,  and  the  bush- 
rangers hurried  to  get  into  their  appointed  places. 
Everything  had  been  carefully  planned.  Two 
troopers  would  be  riding  ahead  of  the  coach,  and 
two  behind,  with  a  fifth  man  on  the  box  besiHe  the 
driver.  Accordingly,  Jamieson  and  Ironbark  Dick 
were  posted  opposite  to  where^  the  holes*  had  been 
made  in  the  road ;  they  were  to  take  prisoners  the 
driver  and  the  man  on  the  box,  and  transfer  the 
four  thousand  odd  ou^es  of  gold  to  the  pack  horses 
and  get  away  with  it.  Moran  himself  went  to  the 
top  of  the  rise,  having  taken  it  on  himself  to  deal 
with  two  of  the  troopers;  whilst  Sutton  and  Ah  Koon 
went  down  about  thirty  paces,  their  orders  being 
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to  bail-up  the  two  leading  men  of  the  escort.  With 
the  element  of  surprise  and  the  perfeet  cover  that 
the  thick  scrub  afforded,  the  plan  appeared  to  be 
perfect.  The  police  would  be  absolutely  at  their 
mercy,  and  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  operation 
might  be  carried  out  without  bloodshed. 

It  was  now  almost  dark.  Dick  Sutton  and  the 
half-caste  were  standing  in  their  appointed  places 
in  the  scrub  beside  the  road.  The  half-caste  was 
silent  and  blinking,  but  ^the  white  man,  who  always 
alluded  to  the  other  as  "the  nigger"  or  "black-and- 
tan" — when  he  was  out  of  hearing— was  nervous  and 
restless.  He  \Vas  swearing  jiorribly  under  his  breath 
that  he  would  give  the" traps  no  quarter.  "Shoot 
'em,  I  say,  as  they  ride  past,  and  then  there's  no 
chance  of  them  gettin'  at  you." 

The  half-caste  looked  at  him  with  contempt.  Him- 
self a  great,  brown,  hulking  brute,  with  no  nerves 
and  no  imagination,  he  Avas  leaning  on  his  rifle 
nonchalantly  smoking  his  pipe.  He  was  sprung  from 
a  pariah  race  that  counted  less  in  the  country,  where 
it  had  once  lorded  it,  than  the  wild  animals,  and  from 
another  race  which,  despite,  its  ancient  civilisation, 
was  hardly  less  despised.  And  yet  he  felt  superior 
to  the  cKaven,  mean  white  before  him. 

' ' No  you  don 't, ' '  he  said,  "I'd  rather  wrastle  with 
two  bobbies  any  day  than  have  to  arg'  with  Black 
Moran  afterwards." 

"All  right,"  snarled  Sutton,  uneasily.  "Brains 
don 't  count  much  these  days.     I  ain  't  sayin '  a  word. ' ' 

A  third  man  joined  them,  creeping  stealthily 
through  the  scrub ;  a  thin,  boyish  figure.     It  was  Dan. 
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'■'So  you've  come  back  again,"  said  Sutton,  and 
he  looked  pleased.     "It's  just  as  well,  we  M^ant  all 
hands." 
,  "Where's  Mick?"  whispered  Dan  breathlessly. 

"Up  at  the  other  end.  You  stay  here  and  keep 
away  from  him."  ,     .        * 

"Yes,  I'll  stay  here.  But  lend  me  a  revolver,  one 
of  you.     I've  got  nothing." 

"Here,"  said  Sutton  quickly.  "Take  my^  gvin.  I 
can  make  better  play  with  a  revolver,  I'm  more  used 
to  it." 

Dan  seized  the  weapon,  and  tried  his  sight  along  it. 

"Cartridges."  he  said,  and  the  other  gave  him  a 
handful. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  rumble  of  wheels 
grew  louder. 

"Now,  look  here,"  Avhispered  Sutton.  "It's  no 
use  me  standin '  here  beside  you  two  that 's  got  rifles 
with  a  thing  that'll  only  carry  six  yards.  .I'll  get 
a  little  further  down  and  come  at  'em  in  flank  Avhen 
you  fire.  But  mind  you  don't  hit  me."  he  added, 
as  an  afterthought. 

The  half-caste  gave  a  laugh  that  was  half-chuckle 
and  half-snort.  ' '  Xo  fear  of  that, ' '  he  said  jeeringly. 
"Let  him  go,"  he  added,  as  Sutton  disappeared. 
"We're  better  without  him.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  like,  but  your  breed's  good." 

'I'hey  were  coming !    'fhe  loud  clatter  of  shod  hoofs 

on    the    evening    air!      Nearer,    nearer   still!      Two 

troopers  rode  past  within  a  few  feet  of  where  Dan 

and  the  half-caste  were  standing.     One  had  a  long, 

'  fair  moustache  and. a  voice  that  sounded  pleasant 
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and  hearty.  The  other  was  a  younger  man  and 
carried  himself  very  straight  and  stiff.  It  struck 
Dan  as  curious  that  they  should  be  talking  of  things 
to  eat — supper.  And  in  a  little  while  they  might  be 
dead — slain  by  him  and  1,his  great  hulking  brute 
who  was  looking  at  them  along  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle !  He  glanced  at  the  mongrel,  and  a  sense  of 
the  uncleanness  of  crime  came  upon  him.  He  was 
by  nature  emotional  and  high  strung,  as  different 
from  cold-steel  Mick  as  one  brother  can  be  from 
another.  And  noAv  fear  came  upon  him,  in  which 
the  dread  of  slaying  was  greater  than  the  dread  of 
being  slain. 

The  troopers  rode  on;  and  now  the  horses'  heads 
and  the  top  of  the  coach  appeared  on  the  rise ;  came 
over  it,  and  the  horses 'broke  into  a  trot.  The  driver, 
with  the  ribbons  in  both  hands  and  his  foot  on  the 
brake,  was  nodding  his  head,  while  the  trooper  beside 
him,  with  his  carbine  between  his  knees,  was  talking 
and  tapping  the  palm  of  one  hand  vigorously  with 
the  other,  evitlently  laying  down  the  law. 

All  at  once  the  fore  part  of  tlie  coach  dipped  into 
the  earth;  there  was  a -terrific  bump;  the  horses 
floundered  and  tugged  for  a  second  or  two  and  then 
stood  still.  The  trooper  had  been  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  and  was  lying  there  stunned.  The 
coachman  fell  off  and  lay  still;  stunned,  too,  he 
afterwards  testified  on  oath. 

The  troopers  in  front  came  galloping  back.  The 
halfrcaste  fired — much  too  soon — and  Dan  let  go  his 
piece,  too.  One  horse  fell  on  its  knees  and  rolled 
over,  but  the  other  rider  swerved  into  the  bush  on 
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the  opi)o.site  side  and  was  lost  to  sight,  though  they 
could  hear  him  pull  up. 

What  was  to  happen  next  ?  The  half-caste  was  too 
stupid  and  Dan  was  too  flustered  to  guess. 

"Where's  that-^— ?"  growled  Ah  Koon.  "Here 
you,  Sutton,  come  here,  cuss  you.  and  talk." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"I'll  keep  one  for  him,"  muttered  Ah  Koon,  and 
he  took  one  cartridge  from  the  packet  and  put  it 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Long  seconds  passed.  Ironbark  Dick  and  Jamie- 
son  were  busy  at  the  coach. 

The  half-caste  grew  impatient,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward from  the  tree  behind  M^hich  he  had  been  shel- 
tered,  peered  into  the  bush  opposite.  Instantly,  "vvith 
one  report,  two  bullets  were  buried  in  him,  and  he 
fell  choking  and  gurgling,  but  without  a  groan,  and 
commenced  kicking  his  life  out. 

Dan  had  seen  many  an  animal  die ;  he  now  for  the 
hvst  time  saw  a  hiunan  being  give  up  the  ghost.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  half-caste  had  ceased  to  move.  Dan 
was  alone — Sutton,  he  knew,  had  sneaked  off — and 
two  troopers,  evidently  cool,  unerring  shots,  were  in 
the  Bush  opposite  crawling  on  to  him. 

He  knew  that  if  he  did  not  keep  these  men  in 
check,  the  tide  would  be  turned.  They  would  shoot 
■  him  and  then  steal  on  Jamieson  and  Ironbark.  Every- 
thing depended  on  him — him  whose  heart  was  pal- 
pitating and  whose  brain  whirled  and  whirled. 

He  crouched  down,  waiting,  li.stening,  peering,  ex- 
pecting a  sliot,  yet  ashamed  to  fly 
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He  heard  confused,  muffled  noises,  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  then  a  voice  of  doom  crying : 

"Black  Moran's  captured!" 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  rushed  ofl:  in  the  direc- 
'tiou  of  the  sound. 

""I'm  coming,  I'm  coming!"  he  shrieked.  He  felt 
a  sharp  pain  as  a  IjuUet  grazed  his  neck.  Another 
struck  his  arm,  but  he  sped  on.  His  blood  was  up. 
The  Moran  was  roused  at  last. 

As  he  went  past  the  coach  he  saw  Jamieson  stand- 
ing looking  in  the  door,  and  shouted  to  him  to  follow. 
But  Jamieson  stood  as.  if  petrified. 

A  trooper  came  from  the  bushes  in  front.  Dan 
shot  him  down  and  leaped  over  him.  '^As  he  did  so 
the  trooper  caught  him  by  the  feet  and  brought  him 
down,  too.  He  Avrenched  himself  away,  and  gave 
the  man  a  bump  on  the  head  with  his  revolver  that 
quietened  him. 

As  he  stood,  dizzy,  unable  for  the  moment  to  re- 
member the  direction,  another  trooper  came  and  fired 
point  blank  at  him.  The  lad  quivered  and  fell  on 
one  knee;  then  rose  and  fled. 

He  heard  the  voices  of  three  men  chasing  him, 
shouting  directions  and  encouragement  to  each  other. 

A  fear  that  was  greater  than  all  others  he  had  yet 
felt  was  on  him — the  fear  of  capture — of  the  noose ! 

To  fly.  To  die  in  the  Mdld  bush,  anything  to  escape 
that. 

As  he  rushed  through  the  scrub  a  horse  rose  in 
front  of  him.  He  leaped  on  to  its  back,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  reins,  galloped  away.  The  horse  went 
well. 

It  was  Thunderbolt. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  MAIL— {Continued). 

T'WO  thiek-butted  trees  grew  on  either  side  of  the 
■  road  about  thirty  paces  from  the  top  of  the  rise, 
and  behind  one  of  these  Bhick  .Moran  had  taken  his 
stand:  The  white  bark  of  the  tree  opposite  made  an 
excellent  background  for  target  practice,  and  he  men- 
tally drew  a  line  between  the  two  trees,  beyond  Avhich 
the  rearguard  of  the  escort  were  not  to  pass. 

He  v.-atched  the  first  two  troopers  go  by,  then  the 
coach ;  and  then  came  the  last  two.  They  had  been 
riding  close  behind  the  coach,  but  now  that  they  had 
got  over  the  top  of  the  rise  they  dismounted  and 
walked,  side  by  side,  to  breathe  their  horses. 

The  man  on  the  further  side  was  short  for  a  trooper 
and  walked  handily;  he  was  the  sergeant,  and  as  he 
came  nearer,  Moran  knew  that  he  had  met  him  before. 
Just  as  they  got  into  line  with  the  trees  Moran  said 
in  a  low,  clear  voice : 

"Hands  up,  or  you  are  dead  men!" 

The  nearer  man  stood  stock-still  and  threw  up  his 
hands,  but  the  sergeant  let  go  his  horse  and  stepped 
behind  the  tree  on  the  other  side.  Sudden  as  had 
been  his  action  Moran  might  have  dropped  him  but 
for  the  other  man,  who  stood  right  in  the  way.  Then 
came  the  noise  of  the  eoach  falling  into  the  holes, 
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folloM-ed  by  the  sound  of  galloping  and  a  shot,  after 
which  the  galloping  ceased.  Then  Moran  heard  a  noise 
which  he  took  to  be  Ironbark  Dick  wrenching  the 
"boot"  ojJen.  Evidently  all  was  going  well  in  that 
qwarter,  and  what  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  keep  the 
two  troopers  there  till  he  could  call  to  the  others  to 
come  up  and  help  him  disarm  them.  Only  one  thing 
tended  to  disturb  his  calculations,  and  that  was  that 
some  one  else  had  come  galloping  up  the  hill  and  had 
stopped  just  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Some  belated 
traveller,  he  thought,  who  had  heard  the  shots  and  was 
waiting,  afraid  to  come  on.  His  spirits  rose  as  they 
always  did  in  moments  like  this.  He  was  never  really 
happy  nowadays  except  when  he  was  fighting. 

"Sergeant,"  he  called  out,  "give  us  a  glimpse  of 
that  beautiful  red  nose  of  yours  from  behind  the  tree. 
Do,  now?" 

"Ho,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.     "Methinks  I 
hear  a  well-remembered  voice.    Is  that  you,  Mick  ? ' ' 
''"It  is,"  said  Black  IMoran.    "Aren't  you  .going  to 
have  a  plunk  at  me,  sergeant?" 

' '  How  the  devil  can  I  ? "  said  the  sergeant.  .' '  Am  I 
to  shoot  through  my  own  man  ? " 

That  was  true ;  the  man  was  so  exactly  between  the 
trees  that  if  either  of  them  fired,  the  bullet  w^ould 

i 

have  to  pass  through  him.  The  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion struck  Black  Moran  and  the  sergeant  at  the  same 
moment. 

"But  if  you  were  to  step  aside  a  little,  sergeant, 
dear,  you  could  shoot  past  him. " 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen!"  said  the  trooper  appeal- 
ingly.  while  his  arms  began  to  wobble,  and  his  knees 
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knocked  together,  "remember  that  I  am  a  fellow- 
human  being." 

]Moran  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  sergeant,  too, 
chuckled  a  little. 

]\Ioran  laughed  olily^  on  rare  occasions,  but  this  time 
he  had  laughed  once  too  often.  A  man  who  had  been 
creeping  through  the  bushes  stepped  up  behind  him 
while  ^he  was  giving  vent  to  his  mirth — 0 'Carroll,  who 
stood  ready  to  fire,  l)ut  still  hesitated,  for  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  shoot  at  adman's  back;  and  he 
kneV  that  to  call  upon  Black  Moran  to  surrender 
would  be  farcial. 

In  an  instant  he  made  his  decision :  he  dropped  his 
pistol,  and  threw  hfs  long  arms  around  the  outlaw 's 
body,  pinning  his  hands  and  arms  to  his  side. 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  Avas  a  silent  struggle, 
and  then  ]\Iorau,  finding  himself  in  a  grip  that  he 
could  not  shake  off,  bent  forward  and  threw  his  head 
back  with  such  violence  against  0 'Carroll's  forehead 
that  he  fell  half-stunned  to  the  ground,  but  dragging 
the  bushranger,  who  had  lost  his  balance,  along  with 
him.  Before  Moran  could  extricate  himself  from  the 
arms  that  still  clung  to  him,  he  felt  the  cold  iron  of 
the  sergeant's  pistol  against  his  temple.  Then  the 
trooper  came  up  and  handcuffed  him;  and  when  he 
stood  up  it  was  with  a  revolver  pointing  at  him  from 
either  side. 

0 'Carroll  staggered  to  his  feet,*  too,  dizzy,  and  half 
blind. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  asked  the  sergeant,  impatient 
to  be  off,  for  there  were  shots  below  and  the  sound  of 
men  running. 
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''Yes,  yes,"  muttered  0 'Carroll.  "He's  got  a  head 
like  a  cannon  ball.     That's  all." 

The  sergeant  rushed  away  to  the  coach,  and  a  few- 
seconds  later  they  heard  him  shouting,  ' '  Ruination ! 
Damnation  I  they've  got 'away  with  the  gold.     After 
them ! " 

0 'Carroll  picked  up  his  pistol.  "Look  out,"  he 
said,  to  the  trooper.  "Don't  give  him  a  chance. 
i\lind,  your  responsible,"  and  he  ran  off. 

Two,  or  three,  horses  could  be  heard  galloping  some 
distance  off  in  the  scrub,  and  now  a  clatter  arose 
nearer -at  hand  as  th^  troopers,  seizing  the  first  horses 
they  could  see,  started  off  in  pursuit.  Then  a  single 
horseman^O'Cf(rroll — following  behind  them. 

Silence,  only  broken  ])y  the  beat  of  the  hoofs  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter;  the  stillness  after  the  stress, 
instinct  with  expectancy ! 

^lichael  Moran,  standing  with  the  manacles  on  his 
hands,  guarded  by  a  sentinel  whose  eye  never  left  him, 
was  under  no  illusions  as  to  what  his  capture  meant. 
He  did  not  fear  death:  in  his  present  mood  he  could 
have  welcomed  it :  liut  he  did  fear  .the  manner  of  it. 
For  the  gallows  he  had  almost  "as  keen  a  repulsion  as 
Dan  had  left  when  it  had  loomed  before  him.  ' 

The  bushranger  looked  around.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  last  night  he  would  ever  see  in  the  Bush.  Such  as 
it  was^it  had  been  his  home ;  for  even  before  he  had 
"turned  out,"  four. walls  had  never  held  Michael 
Moran  for  long.  The  dark  silhouettes  of  the  trees 
above  the  scrub,  the  fretwork  of  the  branches  against 
the  starry  sky  were  familiar  shapes;  they  seemed  like 
old  friends  now  that' in  a  few  brief  hours  the  prison 
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roof  would  close  over  him.  He  stifled  a  sigh.  Free'dom 
had  been  very  dear  .to  him ;  even  more  than  revenge 
it  had  been  the  pivot  and  passion  of  his  life.  The 
Bush !  He  looked  around  again  in  a  silent  farewell. 
And  then  his  roving,  abstracted  gaze  fell  on  the 
trooper  standing  before  him. 

The  trooper  was  a  young  man  with  a  colourless  face 
and  bleached  hair.  He  had  not  long  joined  the  force, 
and  now  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  he 
himself  who  stood  there,  and  that  the  man  he  was 
holding  prisoner  was  the  terrible  Black  Moran.  Yet 
there  they  were,  face  to  face :  himself  and  Black 
Moran  ....  alone. 

This  tremendous  man  was  his  prisoner.  He  was 
responsible  for  him. 

What  a  responsibility ! 

He  looked  along  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  and  saw  a 
button  that  was  the  coat-button  on  Moran 's  breast, 
a^d  he  decided  to  fire  at  that  button  if  he  saw  it  move. 
It  was  a  fine  target,  and  he  couldn't  possibly  miss  it. 
It  was  easier  to  look  at  that  button  than  at  the  man. 
He  felt  ]\Ioran's  eyes  on  him,  but  he  kept  steadily 
looking  at  the  button.     He  would  not  look  up. 

The  outlaw  was  standing  quite  motionless — he 
didn't  even  seem  to  breathe— like  a  statue.  It  was 
eerie,  the  stillness.  Even  a  cough  would  relieve  it. 
.  .  .  .  Why  didn't  the  bushranger  cough?  He 
tried  to  cough  himself,  but  found  that  he  eoudn't. 
His  throat  seemed  paralysed.  .  .  .  Why  did  Black 
Moran  stand  so  still  ?  He  himself  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  still.    He  tried  to  stand  on  one  leg,  but  refrained 
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because  of  a  sudden  fear  that  he  would  lose  his  balance 
and  fall  over  if  he  did. 

What  was  the  matter  with  his  arm  ?  "Why  wouldii  't 
it  keep  stiJl?  After  all,  a  man  couldn't  hold  a  heavy 
pistol  in  that  position  for  ten  minutes  without  getting 
his  arm  cramped.  But  this  surely  was  the  palsy, 
where  was  the  button  ?  He  "couldn  't  see  it  for  the 
sudden  mist.    He  looked  up  .     .     .     . 

]\Ioran  was  standing  pale  and  motionless,  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  out  of  marble,  regarding  him  coldly  and 
fixedly ;  those  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  lion  tamer !  And 
this  man  of  skim  milk  was,  God  help  him,  no  lion.  He 
was  no  longer  conscious  of  anything  but  those  eyes — 
those  eyes  that  he  feared — and  that  saw  that  he 
feared ! 

His  hand  shook  so  violently  now  that  it  gradually 
got  lower.  Was  the  pistoj  going  to  fall  to  the  ground? 
His  fingers  clove  clammily  round  the  haft  and  the 
trigger — tighter — tighter 

Crack,  crack!  What  was  that?  Crack,  crack,  crack, 
crack!    Good  God!    His  own  pistol  going  off! 

The  next  instant  the  bushranger  had  him  by  the 
throat,  and  was  demanding  the  keys  of  the  handcuffs. 
Three  minutes  later  the  trooper  was  gagged,  hand- 
cuffed, and  tied  to  a  tree ;  and  Moran,  taking  his 
revolver  and  cartridges,  had  disappeared  in  the  scrub. 
^  #      '    #  #  #  ^ 

When  Sutton  fj-om  his  hiding-place  saw  the  half- 
caste  fall  and  Dan  fly  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise 
move  to  get  near  his  horse  and  await  further  develop- 
ments there.  He  ran  back  and  saw  that  Ironbark 
Dick  had  hung  two  sacks  on  to  one  of  the  packhorses 
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and  was  just  going  to  the  coach  for  more.  A  bright 
idea  struck  him:  he  would  take  charge  of  the  paekr 
horse,  and  if  they  had  to  fly  he  would  get  credit  for 
his  cleverness  in  securing  so  much  of  the  booty,  and 
if  the  others  were  killed  or  captured — well,  he  told 
himself  with  a  sneer,  their  efforts  would  not  have  been 
all  in  vain. 

jMounted  on  his  own  horse,  he  started  to  untie  the 
halter  of  the  packhorse,  when  Ironbark  Dick  came 
staggering  up  with  a  bag  on  his  back.  "Where  are 
you  going?"  he  asked  suspiciously.  "Why  ain't  yer 
fightin'?"  He  dropped  his  burden  and  clutched 
Sutton 's  leg  with  an  iron  clasp. 

"Let  go!"  shouted  Sutton,  frenzied  with  rage  and 
fear,  for  already  he  heard  running  footsteps. 

"Will  I?"  growled  Ironbark  Dick,  and  began  to 
haul  him. 

With  a  quick  hand  Sutton  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
Ironbark  dead,  and  then  galloped  off,  leading  the 
packhorse. 

There  still  remained  the  mystery  of  the  inside  of 
the  coach,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  it  got  Bill  Jamieson 
len  years'  "hard,"  of  which  he  served  seven,  and 
emerged,  thereafter,  an  honest  nian. 

When  Ironbark  started  off  with  -the  last  bag, 
Jamieson  gave  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  retreat,  and 
prepared  to  depart,  but  thought  he  would  first  have  a 
look  inside.  He  opened  the  door  and  saw  a  carpet  bag 
on  one  of  the  seats,  which  he  lifted  up  to  ascertain  the 
weight. 

"Na,  na,"  said  a  voice.  "Them's  ma'  clo'es.  Ye 
can't  have  them," 
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"Rot,"  muttered  Jamieson,  "gimme  the  bag." 
A  hand  elutclied  his,  and  when  he  still  essayed  to 
draM'  the  carpet  bag  out  another  hand  clutched  his 
beard  and  drew  him  into  the  coach.  Jamieson  was  a 
light,  weedy  cornstalk,  and  came  in  easily  "enough ;  as 
a  man  is  apt  to  when  drawn  by  the  hairs  of  his  chin. 
His  gun  had  got  crosswise  under  him  and  he  could  not 
get  it  through  the  door.  So  there  he  was  held  fast 
till  the  troopers  came  up  and  clapped  the  darbies 
on  him. 

Thanks  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the  escape  of  the 
chief  outlaw,  Sutton  got  away  safely.  He  rode  hard, 
flogging  and  cursing  when  his  hbrses  stumbled  or  got 
tangled  in  the  scrub,  and  after  travelling  for  a  couple 
of  hours  he  came  to  a  running  stream,  and  in  order 
to  blind  the  trail,  rode  along  the  middle  of  it  for  about 
half  a  mile.  Then  he  struck  out  into  the  bush  over  a 
stony  rise.  He  rode  on  for  an  hour  still,  and  then  hid 
the  gold  in  a  hollow  tree  and  marked  the  spot  well, 
intending  to  sneak  back  to  the  town  and  return  when 
things  grew  quiet  for  the. spoil. 

But  he  never  found  that  tree  again,  though  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  for  many  weeks  afterwards  looking 
info  the  hollows  of  trees,  becoming  the  butgbear  of  the 
tribe  of  opossum. 

He  became  a  man  with  a  grievance;  he  declared 
there  w^s  no  God ;  there  couldn  't  be  one. 

People  wondered  at  the  change  in  hira,  and  then  it 
got  about  that  Nick  Sutton  had  been  swindled  out  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  ?^  He  never  descended  to  details, 
but  it  was  evident  \i  had  cut  him  to  the  quick.     And 
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there  were  those  that  shook  tlieir  heads  and  said  it  was ' 
a  shame  here  couldn't  be  honour  even  among  thieves. 

The  few  whose  affairs  took  them  into  those  parts 
thought  he  was  a  prospector  for  gold — which  he  was 
indeed,  in  a  way — but  it  was  noticed  tliat  he  carried 
no  pick,  and  that  his  interests  seemed  botanical  rather 
than  auriferous.  Stray,  long-legged,  leathery-looking 
men  and  boys  would  ride  up  and  askr~him  if  he  had 
seen  a  bald-faced  cow— in  reality  to  try  and  get  him 
to  talk.  And  then  the  police  took  to  watching  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  asked  to  account  for  his 
movements  during  the  time  of  the  robbery.  It  all 
came  out,  pieced  together  wonderfully.  Even  the 
murder  by  him  of  Ironbark  Dick  came  out,  for  they 
exhumed  the  body  and  found  that  the  bullet  was  not  a 
Government  pistol  bullet,  but  fitted  exactly  the 
smaller  weapon  found  on  Sutton's  person.  And  the 
evidence  of  Ironbark 's  neighbour,  Bill  Jamieson, 
helped,  fop  he  swore  that,  though  held  by  the  beard 
at  the  time,  he  had  heard  Sutton  and  Ironbark  Dick 
quarrelling,  apparently  about  the  booty. 

And  they  hanged  Richard  Sutton  for  the  murder  of 
Richard  Morris,  alias  Ironbark  Dick,  whom  the  public 
had  grown  somehow  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  innocent 
martyr,  loyally  discharging  his  appointed  task  when 
cut  off  in  his  early  prime  by  a  foul  stroke;  for  there 
are  comparatives  in  crime  as  in  virtue. 

They  hanged  him,  gven  though  they  had  to  carry 
him,  limp  and  trembling,  and  whining  for  mercy,  to 
the  gallows-tree;  and  there  made  an  excellent  end  of 
him. 

And  though  many  searched,  the 'treasure  remained 
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*in  its  living  trunk  till  years  after,  when  a  bush  boy, 
bare-legged  and  with  a  bridle  on  his  arm,  wandering 
miles  away  from  where  Sutton  and  the  others  had 
looked,  thrust  his  hand  into  a  tree-hole  and  felt  some- 
thing that  was  neither  fur  nor  feathers.  He  told  his 
father,  who  came  with  his  tottering  spring-cart,  the 
wheels  of  which  were  bound  with  bits  of  wire,-  and 
took  the  gold  to  the  police,  afterwards  receiving  back 
the  legal- share  for  treasure-trove. 


Chapter  XI. 
THE  RETURN. 

I  SAW  him  ride  away,-"  said  Mrs;  Morgan,  "witii  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  and  I  thought  of  the  day  when 
^Michael  rode  away,  too,  to  bring  his  father  back — Ah, 
Avoe 's  me !  I  see  him  now,  springing  into  the  saddle 
with  his  rifle  held  high  ....  and  the  look  on  his 
face,  Araluen,  the  look  on  his  face!  ....  Then 
shots  down  the  hollow;  and  tJiei/  came  back  to  say 
good-bye.  .  .  .  and  so  I  never  saw  the  man  I  loved 
again,  child,  and  my  brave  Machael  is  him  they  call 
Black  Moran.  God  shield  you,  Alannah,  from  the  care 
that  your  young  life  has  never  known." 

And  Araluen,  when  she  thought  of  this  pale 
woman's  blighted  life,  wondered  that  she,  herself, 
could  find  life  dark  and  dreary. 

Mrs.  Moran  was  nervous  and  restless  this  evening. 
She  kept  going  to  the  door  and  looking  out.  "There 
will  be  no  moon  to-night,"  she  said,  "for  the  thick 
clouds  are  gathering.  It  is  no  night  for  shooting 
'possums. ' ' 

"Then  Dan  will  come  home  early,"  said  Araluen, 
cheerily.  "lie  won't  stay  the  evening  at  the 
Jamiesons'." 

"lie  never  used  to  care  for  them,"  granted  the 
widow,  "but  lately  he  has  been  too  thick  with  that 
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.  '  .  ' 

long    horse-thieving    rake,    Bill    Jamieson,    for    my 

liking." 

"Mother,''  said  Araliien,  "yoa  have  no  fear,  surely, 
that  Dan  will  ever  take  up  with  that  crew?" 

"No,"  said  the  widow,  "he's  not made  for  that — 
it's  the  Moran  in  him  that  I  fear.  Oh,  if  I  could  see 
him  safe  and  sure ! ' '  She  walked  about  with  growing 
restlessness.  "Ara,"  she  said,  standing' in  front  of" 
the  girl,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "if  you  were 
Dan's  wife,  all  would  be  well." 

Araluen  sighed.  "Mother,"  she  murmured,  "Dan 
and  I  have  grown  up  together.  It  is  as  though  we 
Avere  brother  and  sister — we  can  never  marry. ' ' 

' '  Child,  child,  then  who  is  Dan  to  marry^ — and  who 
are  you  to  marry?    You  were  made  for  one  another." 

"It  is  impossible,"  muttered  the  girl  miserably, 

' '  Impossible  ? ' '  Mrs.  Moran 's.  hands  twitched,  and 
her  worn  face  looked  despair. 

"Araluen,  have  mercy!"  She  sank  on  her  knees, 
and  raised  her  hands  in  supplication.  "You  are  the 
anchor  of  Dan's  life — I,  his  miserable  mother,  say  it. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  marry  him." 

Araluen  strove  to  raise  her,  but  she  resisted. 

"I  cannot  promise,"  said  the  girl  pitifully.  "I 
must  have  time  to  think — to  think.  Let  me  go  home 
now.    See,  it  is  getting  dark  .     .     .     .so  dark!" 

"To-morrow?" 

"No,  no,  that  is  too  soon — but  soon." 

"Go  then,  child  ....  the  Blessed  Mother  of  us 
all  will  hear  a  mother's  prayers. " 

The  girl  went  homeward,  over  the  rise,  and  along 
the  path  through  the  little  pine  scrub  to  the  bank  of 
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the  creek,  down  tlie  creek  and  up  the  bank,  creeping 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence,  and  on  through  the  pad- 
dock to  the  gate,  through  which  she  had  taken  him 
on  that  far  away  morning;  past  the  stable  door — but 
no,  she  could  liot  face  the  light  in  the  house,  and  the 
e^es.  She  turned  into  the  garden,  and  down  the  path. 
There  was  a  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  a 
railing  round  it.     She  laid  tier  hand  on  it. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  "my  own  mother!  Is 
there  no  voice  from  your  grave  to  tell  me  what  I  am 

to  do  with  the  life  you  gave  me?" 

The  swish  of  the  long  white  grass  and  the  shiver  of 
the  leaves  as  the  wind  suddenly  sprang  up  and  moaned 
.     .     .     .  that  was  all  the  answer. 

In  the  morning  she  had  waited  at  the  trysting  place 
-unable  to  believe  that  he  would  not  come.  Now  in  the 
dark  after  the  hours  had  dragged  by  she  had  begun 
to  ask  herself  why  she  could  have  ever  believed  that 
he  would  return  to  her.  That  swift  mad  wooing  that 
had  swept  her  off  her  feet  already  seemed  a  dream. 

Araluen  no  longer  marvelled  that  he  had  not  come. 
He  had  been  to  Murribindinyah — ^that  was  to  be  his 
home.  He  had  found  friends  of  his  own  kind.  And 
he  had  seen  Tsobel  Norton.  It  would  be  all  so,  so 
simple. 

She  had  seen  Isobel  drive  by  often,  beautiful,  beau- 
tifully dressed,  a  radiant  being  that  she,  girl-like, 
had  worshipped.     How  could  he  resist  her? 

And  yet  ....  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  lips  had 
told  her  that  he  loved  her.  The  thought  of  that  wild 
moment  set  her  thrilling  .  And  now.  w<mld  he  never 
come  again  ? 

E94 
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Wretched,  she  went  and  leaned  over  the  fence  witli 
her  hands  on  lier  eheeks,  and  looked  into  the  creek. 
Rhe  had  always  loved  the  creek.  It  was  the  one  break 
in  a  landscape  where  Qven  the  rises  were  too  low  and 
too  gradual  to  be  called  hills.  Its  banks  were  greener 
and  softer  than  the  ground  above;  and  the  earliest 
flowers  were  always  there.  On  the  other  side  the  dark 
ring  of  Bush  liiid-elosed  in  as  the  night  had  deepened. 
She  heard  a  horse  cantering  in  the  distance,  a  familiar 
sound  in  that  still  land,  especially  after  dark,  when 
men  come  riding  home,  or  the  traveller  urges  forward 
in  the  gloom. 

Could  it  be  0  'Carroll  ? 

A  silhouette  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  Bush,  and 
came  straight  for  the  creek.  The  horse  was  swinging 
his  hoofs  along  at  a  hand  gallop,  with  his  head  down 
like  a  hoand.  The  rider's  form  and  his  way  of  riding- 
were  familiar  also,  but  she  could  not  I'ecognise  the 
face  in  the  darkness.  A  thrill  thafr^was  like  pjain  ran 
through  her. 

The  Tiorseman  came  to  the  creek,  leaning  over  the 
saddle  like  one  who  is  weary  after  a  long  journey.  He 
dived  down  the  bank.  She  heard  him  leap  the  sandy 
gutter  at  the  bottom — and  now  he  was  coming  up  the 
bank.  She  saw  the  horse's  head,  and  oh!  it  looked 
like  Galahad's — but  the  man's  face  was  Dan's! 

It  seemed  like  an  answer  sent  from  the  dead ! 

He  saw  her,"  and  turned  his  horse  towards  her. 
(buld  this  be  Dan,  this  wreck  with  hunted  eyes,  who 
looked  as  though  Death  on  his  Pale  Horse  were  pur- 
suing him ! 

"Dan,  Dan,"  she  cried,  "why  do  you  come  like  this 
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.  .  .  .  oil  Thundei'boH  ....  and  with  blood  oii 
you?" 

"Aa'a,  they — are  after  me — aud  I  am  wounded." 

'"Oh,  come,  come  quickly  into  the  house- " 

"'No,  no.  don't  you  understand?  No  one  must  see 
me.    Not  even  Joe,  or  Sheelagh." 

^'Then  to  your  mother's.  I  will  hide  Thunderbolt 
aud  she  will  think  you  have  been  shot- by  one  of  the 
'possum  hunters." 

"No,"  he  mumbled,  leaning  his  head  down  on  the 
paling.    "They  would  come  for  me  there." 

'She»was  through  the  fence  now,  and  helping  him  to 
dismount.  His  trousers  below  the  knee  on  the  right 
leg  were  soaking  with  ])lood,  which  had  run  all  over 
his  boot.  He  sat.  or  rather  fell  down  against  the  fence, 
and  leaned  his  head  on  hei-  while  she  held  him. 

"Where  is  it — -where  does,  it  hurt;  Dannie?"  she 
whispered,  almost  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  pain. 

She  ran  down  the  creek,  and  tearing  a  great  strip 
oft'  her  white  petticoat,  dipped  it  in  the  water.  Then 
she  came  back  and,  rolling  the  leg  of  his  trousers  up, 
washed  the  blood  away  from  the  limb.  She  tore  a 
portion  of  the  cloth  into  strips,  and  wound  them  round 
the  leg-  tightly. 

"When  she  had  finished,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
"Where  is  Michael?" 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  misery  unspeakable. 

"Dead?" 

"Taken!"  , 

She  knew  Avhat  that  nveant,  and  she  put  her  hands 
over  her  face. 

"Ara,"  he  said  presently,  "even  if  Michael  were 
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still  free,  I  could  never  be  a  bushranger.  I  know 
myself  now.  But  now  that  Michael  is  taken,  there  is 
nothing  in  life  for  me,  no  matter  how  I  look  at  it. 
Even  you  are  nothing  to  me,  for  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  think  of  happiness,  and  that  is  impassible."  .... 

They  sat  still  awhile,  and  spoke  in  whispers.-  Then 
Araluen  rose  and  went  to  the  house,  and  after  a  while 
came  back  leading  Kareelah,  with  two  blankets  that 
she  had  taken  from  her  bed,  folded  under  the  saddle, 
and  a  bundle  hung  over  the  liorn. 

She  helped  Dan  to  his  feet,  and  with  her  assistance 
he  pulled  himself  into  the  saddle.  She  mounted  too, 
and  they  rode  away,  passing  the  house,  but  keeping 
wide  of  it,  and  across  the  clearing  in  front.  It  was  a 
murky,  threatening  night,  and  no  one  w^ould  see  them. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  clearing,  they  searched 
for  and  found  a  track  leading  through  the  Bush,  and 
this  they  followed.  They  rode  side  by  side,  Dan 
telling  all  he  knew  of  the  catastrophe  at  the  Red  Rise. 
And  through  all  the  tale  of  blood,  and  death,  and 
disaster,  Araluen  saw  that  there  was  yet  hope  for 
Dan,  so  long  as  the  fact  that  he  had  been  wounded 
could  be  concealed.  He  could  not  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  police  in  the  fight,  and  of  the  only  two 
men  who  knew  he  was  there,  one  had  been  killed,  and 
the  other  would  have  no  object  in  telling. 

After  about  two  miles,  the  horses  began  to  prick 
their  ears.  Kareelah  snorted  and  showed  nervousness, 
but  Thunderbolt  kept  still,  looking  hard  into  the 
darkness.  A  scaffolding  rose  before  tlftm,  a  finn 
structure  (>f  logs"  with  a  bough  covering  high  up  over 
it  on  upright  .-saplings.     It  was  a  sawpit,  and  near  by 
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was  tile  siiwyer's  hut — deserted,  for  the  Tasniauian 
and  his  mate  had  finished  their  contract,  and  gone  a 
weelc  before.  They  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  hut, 
and  Ai'aUieii  alighted  and  pushed  it  open.  She  drew 
out  of  her  pocket  the  box  of  nuitches  that  she  had 
provided  for  the  occasion,  and  struck  a  light.  The 
hut  was- built  of  scantlings  of  pine  timber,  thin,  but 
well  put  together.  There  were  a  fireplace,  two  bunks, 
and  a  roughly  made  table  fixed  in  the  earth.  Having 
I'ouncl  all  satisfactory,  she  helped  Dan  to  alight,  and 
supported  him  as  he  limped  painfully  into  the  4iut. 
He  stretched  himself  on  one  of  the  bunks,  and  she 
brought  the  blankets  and  spread  them  over  him.  Then 
she  set  about  making  a  fire.  There  were  some  dry 
sticks  in  thcirat,  and  she  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  l)^aze.  She  opened  her  bimdle  and  took  out 
a  small  bifly— and  Dan  loolvfed  at  her  as  he  lay  on  the 
Inink,  and  nuirvelled  at  her  thoughtfulness  and  the 
cahnness  witli  which  she  set  about  everything.  There 
was  a  soakage  in  the  little  gully  on  the  bank  of  which 
the  hut  stood,  and  she  went  down,  groping  her  way  in 
the  dark,  and  filled  hei*  can.  She  caught  his  eye  fixed 
on  hers  when  she  re-entered,  and  it  struck  her  that 
Dan  had  changed  ....  thaf  a  man's  seriousness 
had  come  to  him  at  last. 

"Araluen,"  he  said, -using  her  full  nanie  for  tfie 
first  time,  "you  are  the  good  angel  of  my  life.  I  know 
that  now,  too." 

She  gave  him  a  pale  smile.  "Jt  is  your  mother  who 
is  your  good  angel." 

She  spread  the  food  she  had  brought  on  the  table, 
and  when  she  had  made  some  tea,  helped  him  to  sit 
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up  while  he  ate  and  drank.  His  .strength  revived;  he 
lay  down  with  a  sigh  and  began  following  her  with  his 
eyes  again. 

''I  will  come  back  again  tu-niorrow  uighl^,"  she  said, 
pi'ejjaring  to  depart,    "(jood-bye,  don't  worr}^  Dan.'' 

"1  know,  Ara,''  he  said,  trying  to  look  brave.  "1 
don't  worry  about  myself  much  .  .  .  .it's  about 
Mickie  ....  and  mother." 

"And    me,  Dan."     The  words  came    impulsively 
from  her  lips. 
"And  you?    You  don't  despise  ru^  nowi"    • 
"No,  Dan,  I  know  you  will  be  good  and  brave- 
brave  in  the  way  that  T  want  you  to  be."     She  was 


I 


gomg  now. 


"Kiss  me,  Aralueu."  She  bent  down^and  kissed 
liini.  They  twined  their  arms  around  one  another's 
necks,  and  wept  like  two  helplcvss  children.     .... 

She  went  back,  leading  Thunderbolt,  but  at  the 
clearing  in  fi-ont  of  the  Myall,  she  turned  along  the 
road  that  led  in  the  same  direction  as  the  creek.  She 
cantered  briskl.y  aloug,  for  the  light  was  better  now, 
and  she  could  see  plainly.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
or  so,  she  turned  her  horses'  heads  in  towards  the 
creek.  A  bank  had  been  thrown  across  it,  and  the 
waier  stretched  bade  for  a  mile,  still  as  a  lake.  She 
took  Thunderbolt 's  saddle  and  bridle  off,  and  the  good 
horse  shook  himself  and  began  feeding.  There  was 
green  grass  around  the  dam,  and  in  all  probability  he 
would  stay  there.  That  was  their  plan.  For  to  keep 
him  near  the  hut  might  have  led  to  discovery. 

Carrying    the   heavy    saddle   and    the-   bridle,   sin- 
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\vijike(l  aloiiii  tlie  bank  to  tlie  middle,  and  drogped 
them  into  the  water — ^fteeu  feet  deep. 

She  stood  awhile,  watching  the  bnbbles  rising  to  the 
surface.  The  water  looked  restfnl  and  sweet.  _  Surely 
l)eace  had  plumed  her  snowy  pinions  over  it  awhile, 
leaving  a  calm  that  nothing  could  disturb  thereafter. 
Then  the  darkness  around  her,  the  mystery  of  the 
Bush  on  the  further  side,  and  the  eerie  loneliness  of 
everything,  sank  into  her  heart.  She  crept  back  to 
her  horse,  trembling  in  every  limb.  On  Kareelah's 
back  she  felt  safe,  and  he  bore  her  swiftly  homeward. 
But  when  she  came  in  sight  of  The  Myall,  her  spirit 
sank,  for  the  hardest  task  of  the  night  was  still  before 
her. 

Mary  Moran  would  be  sitting  up,  awaiting  Dan's 
return,  and  she  must  now  go  and  tell  her  that  which 
had  befallen  her  two  sons. 


(.'hapter  XII. 

THE  DUMMY'S  WIFE. 

Alone  in  the  quiet  morning. 
Alniip    in    the   silent    eve. 

—Old  Song. 

IN  ix  hut  on  ii  vast  grey  plain  thinly  studded  with 
trees  a  woman  rose  at  dawn  to  begin  her  duties; 
her  house  was  small,  but  they  were  infinite.  The  floor 
was  earth,  and  no  amount  of  sweeping  could  keep  it 
.clean,  but  swept  it  was  several  times  daily  with  a 
broom  that  she  had  made  with  leaves  bound  to  the  end 
of  a  stick.  She  first  lit  a  fire  with  dried  branches, 
and  then  piled  on  it  bits  of  wood  broken  from  a  limb 
that  she  had  dragged  from  a  fallen  tree 'the  day  before. 
She  filled  a  kettle  from  a  bucket  of  Avater  and  hung  it 
over  the  blaze,  and  then  turned  her  attention  to  her 
children,  who  were  still  in  bed.  They  wore  little  red 
nightgowns,  and  these  were  replaced  with  simple 
home-made  garments.  The  making  of  the  children's 
and  her  own  clothes  took  up  a  lot  of  her  time,  for  she 
had  no  machine,  but  it  helped  to  fill  the  day,  and  she 
I)iit  much  loving  care  and  thought  into  them;  and 
besides  she  could  dream  as  she  stitched;  for  this 
woman  had  dreams  and  built  castles  in  Spain  as  she 
sat  and  sewed  in  her  hut  in  the  Bush.  Once,  before 
she  was  married,  she  had  dreamed  of  fairy  princes  and 
r3(i 
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such  things  for  herself,  Init  now  her  dreams  were  of 
her  children 's  fntui-e  and  the  great  things  they  would 
do.  Harriet  had  dark,  strange,  almond-shaped  eyes 
and  wonderful  fair  ringlets,  and  her  mother  thought 
her  as  beautiful  as  Iseult,  the  fairest  in  the  land. 
Jim.  quick-eyed,  freckled,  and  wiry,  was  to  be  a  great 
buslmian— a  station  manager  perhaps  some  day.  Yes, 
they  must  be  wonderful  children ;  if  only  because  they 
were  so  different  from  the  other  bush  children  that  she 
saw. 

When  the  little  ones  were  dressed,  they  sat  dowji 
to  their  breakfasts  of  sop — made  of  bread  soaked  in  tio^ 
|);uinikins  full  of  Aveak  tea,  with  spoonfuls  of  dar-k, 
sticky  sugar — Avhich  they  liked  best  of  all,  though 
there  was  plenty  of  mutton  and  butter — tinned 
-buttei-,  half  rancid,  and  evil  smelling.  ]\Iilk  there  was 
none,  for  it  was  a  sheep  station  on  which  the  selection 
stood,  and  there  Avere  no  cows,  except  one  perhaps  at 
the  manager's  house. 

No  green  thing  grew  aruund  the  hut,  save  the  wild 
weeds  and  useless  herbs,  for  it  was  a  "dummy"  selec- 
tion :  and  the  dummy,  on  principle,  made  no  improve- 
ments beyond  what  the  law  demanded.  Ostensibly, 
lie  was  a  bona-fide  settler,  one  of  the  bold  peasantry 
Avhieh  the  CTOvernment  hoped  to  build  up  in  the  new 
State:  but  his  £40  "down"  had  been  paid  by  the 
squatter,  who  would  advance  the  amounts  of  all  the 
subsequent  payments  re«^)uiredl  And  when  he  had 
ctmipleted  his  five  years'  residence  on  the  land,  as 
demanded  by  the  Act,  the  dummy  would  place  his  wife 
and  children  and  his  few  household  effects  on  his  cart 
and  move  off — to  take  up  another  "dummy"  selection. 
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Then  the  sijuatter  vvoukl  eonu'  aiul  put  a  fire  stick  iu 
the  hut,  or  perhaps  he  would  leave  it  to  fall  to  rack 
and  ruin  if  it  were  away  from  a  road  and  not  likely 
to  prove  a  harbour  for  tramps.  The  bush  in  that  part 
of  Ulimaroa  Avas  dotted-  with  habitations  in  various 
stages  of  decay ;  and  in  time  all  would  be  obliterated 
from  the  landscape  down  to  four  dents  in  the  earths 
where  the  post-holes  had  once  been;  and  perhaps  a 
lioUow  of  earth,  once  a  mound,  to  show  that  some 
child's  life  had  been  more  evanescent  even  than  the 
home  where  it  had  played  and  died.  And  the  mother 's 
l)arting  with  that  grave ! — think  on  it  a  little. 

During  the  years  he  spent  on  the  selection  the 
dummy  would  receive  double  rations  from  the  station 
stores,  with  the  first  refusal  of  much  of  the  work : 
fencing,  dam-sinking,  ringing,  going  on  on  the  run. 
It  Avas  a  life  that  a  man  could  endure,  for  his  occupa- 
tion ensured  a  degree  of  change  and  variety,  but  for 
the  woman  at  home  in  the  hut  always  it  might  well 
seem  like  purgatory. 

A  creek  ,wo,und  along  in  front  of  the  dummy 's  hut, 
which  ran  only  after  heavy  rains."  Once  in  her  time 
the  dummy's  wife  had  seen  it  a  "banker,"  and  had 
even  contemplated  fleeing  to  the  rise  behind  with  her 
children,  when  it  had  gone  down  almost  as  quickly  as 
it  had  risen.  But  there  was  a  good-sized  waterhole  in 
a  bend  about  three  hundred  yards  down,  and  from 
this  she  carried  the  water  for  the  house. 

The  dummy's  wife  scanned  the  horizon  anxiously 

to  see  if  the  bush  fire,  that  had  been  raging^ for  some 

days,  was  getting  any  nearer.     She  had  scarcely  slept 

■  thfi  night  before,  fearing  its  approach;  but  luckily 
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the  wind  had  changed.  The  whole  countiiy  to  the  west 
was  bine  with  smoke.  In  the  night  the  distant  blazing 
logs  and  trees  wonld  be  again  a  magnificent  bnt 
terrifying  spectacle.  If  the  tire  came  nearer  she  would 
take  her  children  to  the  edge  of  the  waterhole,  per- 
haps into  it,  till  th^"  .danger  passed. 

Her  husband  was  away  on  another  station,  putting 
up  a  chock-and-log  fence.  He  was  an  expert  at  this 
kind  of  fencing,  and  made  good  money  out  of  it,  for 
it  required  a  man  of  his  strength  to  lift  the  logs  into 
their  places.  He  was  so  strong  and  fierce-looking  when 
he  had  wooed  her,  she  had  thought  he  must  be  a  hero. 
That  was  ever  so  many  years  ago — when  she  weis  a 
child-maid  of  sixteen  in  her  pious  Presbyterian  home 
on  the  coast.  She  had  married  him,  and  had  never 
admitted  her  mistake  to  her  friends — or  to  herself. 

She  was  slight  and  fair.  The  Bush  had  dried  out 
the  rose  that  had  once  been  in  her  cheek,  and  already 
there  were  lines  in  her  forehead ;  and  into  her  eyes  at 
times  there  would  come  a  look  that  told  of  thoughts 
that  went  far  away,  beyond  the  grey  horizon  around 
the  hut. 

Amongst  the  few  acquaintances  she  had  of  her  own 
sex  now,  she  was  voted  proud;  but  men  of  ideas 
delighted  in  her  conversation,  for  she  had  managed  to 
read  a  good  deal.  Educated  people  in  the  Bush  read 
nmcli,  and  are  always  read.y  to  hand  their  books  round 
to  anyone  else.  Once  the  station  manager  had  looked 
in  to  see  her  husband,  and,  finding  him  out,  had  stayed 
talking  for  three  hour's.  Afterwards  he  sent  her  some 
books,  saying  she  need  not  send  them  back,  as  he  would 
get  them  when  he  was  passing ;  but  two  days  later  they 
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were  left  at  tlie  station  without  a  word  of  any  kind. 
About  tliis  time  a  selector's  wife  gave  her  some  plants, 
and  she  set  them  in  a  shady  spot  behind  the  house. 
Next  Sunday,  when  the  husband  was  home,  the 
children  took  him  out  to  show  him  "the  garden."  He 
looked  at  the  flowers  vaguely,  and  asked  what  they 
were  called,  and  started  when  they  told  him  they  were 
Sweet  Williams.  Afterwards  she  saw^  him  tearing 
them  up  and  trampling  on  them.  The  manager's 
name  was  William. 

The  day  drew  on,  hot  and  muggy,  and  she  called  to 
her  children  to  go  with  her  for  the  water.  The  girl 
was  poring  over  a  book,  but  Jim  was  now^here  to  be 
seen.  Came  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  he  entered  with 
a  dead  parrot — his  first  bird!  He  had  taken  the  old 
pistol  from*  its  shelf  without  her  knowing  it,  and  had 
loaded  it  with  pebbles  for  bullets. 

She  picked  up  her  two  buckets,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  children,  went  down  to  the  waterhole.  She 
always  kept  her  children  close  to  her  when  she  went 
out,  for  fear  they  should  get  into,  mischief— fall  into 
the  fire,  get  bitten  by  a  snake,  or — horror  of  bush 
mothers — Avander  away  into  the  Bush.  Once  Jim  had 
disappeared,  and  she  had  spent  hours  wandering  about 
all  over  the  place,  calling,  crying,  shrieking,  as  the 
hours  wore  on,  carrying  her  youngest  child  in  her 
arms  when  he  could  move  no  further,  and  accompanied 
by  the  girl ;  and  had  come  back  half-demented  to  find 
him  lying  on  the  bed,  fast  asleep. 

AVhen  she  reached  the  bank  of  the  creek  above  the 
waterhole,  she  saw  a  man  sitting  beside  a  fire  at  the 
water's  edge  drinking  tea,  which  he  poured  from  a 
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black  billy  into  a  filthy  pint-pot.  She  knew  at  once 
that  he  was  a  "Miirrumbidgee  whaler,"  or  "sun- 
downer," who  had  probably  come  up  the  creek  in 
search  of  water.  His  hair  was  long,  and  coloured 
with  the  dust  of  years;  and  such  portion  of  his  face 
as  was  not  hidden  by  his  beard  was  stained  and 
wrinkled  by  the  sun.  His  shirt  was  open,  and  showed 
a  breast  covered  with  sprouting  hair  like  moss.  His 
hat  and  clothes  were  full  of  rents,  and  seemed  to  have 
grown  old  with  him — and  on  him.  He  did  not  look  at 
her  as  she  came  down  the  bank,  but  kept  .on  drinking 
his  tea  with  loud  swoops,  munching  and  smacking  his 
lips  like  an  animal;  and  she  could  not  see  his  eyes, 
which  were  turned  towards  the  water. 

She  hid  her  nervousness,  and  walked  down  to  the 
pool  and  filled  her  buckets,  and  when  she  turned  and 
saw  him  again,  he  was  looking  at  her 

And  she  kneM-  that  he  was  mad! 

A  kink  somewhere  in  his  make-up ;  long  years  of 
solitude;  a  touch  of  the  sun,  perhaps.  Such  men  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  long,  long  roads  of  the  Bush.  They 
wander  on.  why  or  whither  the  Inscrutable  only 
knows. 

Very  steadily,  without  undue  haste,  and  without 
spilling  a  drop,  the  dummy's  wife  carried  her  bucket 
up  the  bank,  conscious  that  his  eyes  were  following 
her,  though  he  did  not  move.  And  then  she  walked 
home,  the  children  running  beside  her,  looking  behind 
every  moment  to  see  if  the  creature  were  following. 
When  she  got  inside  the  door,  she  shot  the  wooden 
bolt,  and  sat  down  to  get  breath. 

She  peei'ed  through  the  hole  in  the  slab  walls  that 
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served  for  a  v/indow  and  was  closed  by  a  wooden 
shutter.  There  was  no  sign  of  him,  and  she  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  He  would  go  away  again  down  the 
creek. 

Slowly  the  afternoon  came,  and  wore  on.  She  kept 
the  children  in  the  hut  and  only  ventured  out  herself 
to  get  wood  for  the  night.  She  wished  she  could 
gather  courage  to  go  down  to  tiie  bend  to  see  if  he 
were  really  gone,  but  the  fear  of  attracting  his  atten- 
tion kept  her  back. 

The  sun  went  down  dull-red  behind  the  blue  smoke, 
and  evening  woi-e  on;  the  silent  evening  of  the  Bush! 
How  many  such  she  had  known ! 

The  darkness  closed  around,  and  with  it  silence. 
Even  the  flocks  of  sheep  that  had  dotted  the  plain 
were  now  too  distant  for  their  bleating  to  come  to  her^ 

Before  lighting  the  lamp  she  opened  the  shutter  a 
little  and  looked  out.  There  Avas  no  sign  of  anyone 
down  'l')y  the  bend.  But  when  she  looked  at  the  creek 
in  front  she  saw  a  head  moving  above  the  bank.  As 
she  watched,  she  saw  the  sundowner  rise  to  his  full 
height  from  the  creek,  and  with  his  head  bent  forward, 
lome  tip-toeing  towards  the  door.  She  closed  the 
shutter  Tioiselessly,  and  put  in  the  little  peg  that 
fastened  it.  The  fastener  of  the  door  was  of  \tood, 
and  would  not  vstand  against  a  man's  full  strength. 
She  picked  up  a  hatchet  from  the  fireplace,  and  stilling 
her  childreii  with  a  look,  waited  witli  a  wildly-beating 
heart. 

She  heard  him  fumi)ling  at  the  door,  and  then  he 
pushed  against  it;  it  creaked,  but  the  strain  was  not 
yet  too  great  for  the  bolf.    Then  he  mumbled  a  while, 
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and  went  off.  She  opejiod  tl)e  slmtier  a  Jittle,  and 
saw  liim  go  down  tlie  bank  of  the  creek ;  but  before  he 
disap].>ea)-ed.  he  turned  and  crouched  down,  only  his 
hat  and  face  visible.  And  there,  while  she  saw  the 
short  twilight  pass,  and  her  night  of  terror  came  on, 
he  remained,  peering  over  the  bsink  at  the  hut. 

She  gave  the  children  their  siijjper  in  the  firelight, 
and  i)ut  their  little  red  nightgowns  on ;  they  did  not 
dance  this  time,  as  was  their  wont  before  going  to  bed, 
to  the  concertina,  on  -which  she  had  learnt  to  play  a 
few  tunes.  They  knelt  at  .her  knee  and  said  theii- 
prayers,  and  she  put  them  to  bed,  kissing  them  as  she 
covered  them  up,  saying  that  the  bad  man  had  gone 
away  now.    She  stayed  Avith  them  till  they  fell  asleep. 

When  she  returned  to  the  other  room  she  saw  in  the 
fitful  light  that, the  fire  gave,  the  dehumanised  face  of 
the  sundowner  framed  as  in  a  picture  in  the  aperture 
from  wdiich  the  shutter  had  been  forced  back. 
Transfixed,  she  stood  staring  at  him,  and  he  at  hei', 
blinking  his  eyes  and  showing  his  yellow  stumps.  Then 
he  thrust  his  head  inside  the  room,  struggling  to  get 
His  shoulders  through  as  well.  At  last  she  seized  the 
tomahawk  from  the  table  and  rushed  at  the  window^ 
making  a  slash  at  the  hideous  face  that  would  have 
split  it  in  twain,  if  it  had  not  been  sw^iftly  withdrawn. 
She  slammed  the  shutter  to,  and  pushed  against  it 
with  all  her  strength,  but  she  felt  herself  shoved  back, 
as  it  slowly  opened ;  and  a  hand  w^as  thrust  in  to  clutch 
her.  With  a  shriek,  she  gashed  at  it  was  the  -sharp 
hatchet,  and  heard  a  yell  of  pain  as  it  was  withdrawn. 

She  snatched  some  nails  down  from  a  shelf  and 
drove  them  in,  fastening  the  shutter  securely.     Shf^ 


was  safe  again,  but  i'or  how  long?'  He  might  tear 
down  the  slabs  which  were  merely  nailed  to  the  outside 
of  the  wall  plates,  or  with  a  log  he  could  smash  in  the 
door.  In  that  case — the  tomahawk !  She  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  wield  it  again.  Ah!  the 
pistol !  It  was  in  its  place,  now,  and  so  was  the  powder, 
but  when  she  took  them  down,  she  realised  that  she 
rlid  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  She  had  often 
)?.en  hei'  husband  load  his  gun,  but  womanlike,  had 
aot  noticed  ''which  went  in  first."  She  went  into  the 
bedroom,  and  putting  her  arms  around  Jim's  neck, 
and  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  so  as  not  fo  wake  the 
others,  whispered : 

'Mini." 

"What  is  it.  mummy?""  he  said,  sitting  up  imme- 
diately^ with  his  senses  all  about  him,  as  was  his  wont. 

"Mummy  wants  Jim  to  help  her  load  the  pistol. 

"Yes." 

The  little  chap  tumbled  out  of  bed  delightedly,  and 
ran  out  to  where  the  Aveapon  was  Ijdng  on  the  table. 
He  took  the  canister  and  poured  some  powder  into  his 
tiny  palm,  looked  at  it  with  one  eye  shut,  poured  a 
little  back,  and  emptied  the  rest  into  the  upturned 
barrel  of  the  pistol.  Then  he  tore  off  a  piece  of,paper, 
crumpled  it  up,  and  rammed  it  home  with  the  little 
rammer_^in  great  style,  feeling  with  the  rammer  to 
ascertain  if  the  charge  was  properly  driven  home. 
The  next  question  was  bullets — where  were  they  to 
come  from?  He  pattered  off  to  the  bedroom,  and  re- 
turned with  his  little  trousers.  From  "a  pocket  that 
his  mother  had  added,  to  the  right  side — one  of  the 
glories  of  his  earlier  existence — he  drew  out  a  handful 
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of  pebble;?.  They  all  lilted  the  pisiul  exactly.  Jim  had 
spent  the  jgreater  part  of  the  previous  week  searchiutr 
for  therii  hi  the  creek. 

"Hurry,  Jim,"  she  whispered.  "'Mummy  wants 
the  pistol  (|uickly.  How  many  are  3'ou  going  to  put 
in?" 

"Is  nnimmy  going  to  shoot  a  'possum?" 

"No,  Jim.  something  bigger  than  a  'possum.  A  lot 
bigger — perhaps." 

"Six?"  he  inquired. 

"Put  in  six,  Jim,"  she  said. 

He  counted  them  carefully,  and  not  without  some 
difficulty.* 

"Hui-ry,  Jim,"  she  said  nervously. 

He  put  them  in  one  by  one,  and  added  some  paper, 
and  rammed  it.  Then  he  climbed  on  a  stool,  and  got 
a  small  tin  box  from  the  shelf,  took  a  cap  out  of  it,  and 
placed  it  on  the  nipi)le.  The  little  man  had  done  his 
work  well. 

"]\Iummy, '"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  comprehension. 
"Is  it  for  the  naughty  man ? " 

' '  liush !  Jim,  yes. " 

"Then  let  Jim  stand  here  beside  mummy,  with  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  naughty  man  comes 
to  the  door,  Jim  will  shoot  him."  Her  two  youngest 
children  still  spoke  of  themselves  and  of  her  in  the 
third  person,  in  the  manner  of  young  children  and 
savages. 

She  was  almost  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  for 
the  child  was  a  born  marksman,  and  would  probably 
aim  truer  than  she  would ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  him  in  such  a  scene  as  rose  up  in  her  mind. 
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"No,  Jim;  the  naughty  man  won't  come  to-night. 
In  the  morning'  mummy  Avill  let  Jim  fire  oft'  the  pistol 
to  drive  him  aAvay. '' 

She  {uclced  him  into  lied  again,  and  then  put  some 
more  Wood  on  the  fire,"  not  because  it  was  cold,  but 
because  thif  blaze  seemed  friendly  and  cheering.  The 
light,  which  was  a  "fat  lamp"  (an  empty  tin  half- 
filled  with  earth,  then,  filled  up  Avith  fat,  with  a  wick 
made  of  rag),  was  burning  low,  so  she  added  several 
lumps  of  fat  to  it.  Then  she  sat  doAvn  with  the  pistol 
in  her  hand,  and  waited — for  daylight. 

A  storm,  that  had  been  threatening,  now  came  along. 
P'irst  the  wind  howled  past,  shaking  the  hut  from  top 
to  bottom ;  then  claps  of  thunder,  which,  with  faint 
irradiations,  told  her  that  the  lightning  was  coming. 
All  her  life  she  had  feared  the  lightning.  She  had 
been  alone  like  this  in  a  good  many  storms,  and  always 
quaked,  Avanting  to  bury  her  head  in  the  bedclothes 
and  let  the  storm  do  its  Avorst — but  for  the  little  eyes 
that  Avere  on  her,  and  the  little  trembling  hearts  that 
were  taking  their  cue  from  hers ;  but  now  somehow 
the  thunder  soothed  her  senses. 

Now  came  a  blinding  flash,  and  a  crash — bang — 
rattle — bump — bump — roar — which  made  the  verj^ 
earth  Adbrate  under  her  feet,  folloAved  almost  instantly 
by  a  doAvnpour  of  rain  as  had  been  rarely  seen  in 
those  parts.  For  gathering  in  the  creek,  after  an  hour 
or  tAvo,  the  Avaters  sAvept  doAVn  to  where  the  creek 
'joined  the  great  inland  river,  and  helped  to  make  the 
most  terrible  flood  along  the  river's  banks  ever  knoAvn 
in  the  memory  of  man,  black  or  Avhite,  in  those  regions. 

And  the  AA^omian  sat,  strangely  calmed,  and  soothed 
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hy  the  Ihish  and  roar  of  Heaven's  artillery,  and  fell 
asleep. 

And  she  dreamed  a  dream  that  made  her  sigh  iji  her 
sleep,  and  twist  her  pale,  upturned  face  slowly  from 
side  to  side  as  her  dream  tortured  her.  She  saw  the 
maniac  rise  from  the  creek^saw  him  peer  at  the  hut, 
and  come  creeping  to  the  door,  and  push  hard  against 
it.  She  looked  at  the  bolt,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  in 
its  place !  The  door  flew  open,  and  the  maniac's  form 
appeared.  With  a  shriek  she  awoke,  and  fired  the 
pistol. 

Then  ctTme  a  crash  of  breaking  timber,  and  a  man 
stood  before  her — dripping  wet,  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
stern  inquiry  in  his  eyes.  She  stood  up  and  staggered, 
])ut  he  caught  .and  held  her.  She  looked  up  into  his 
face.  It  was  that  of  a  stranger — but  sant!  She  f eL , 
on  his  breast  and  fainted. 


Chapter  XIII. 
THE  DUMMY 'S  WIFE—  ( Continued) . 

Not    understood,   we    move    along    asunder. 
Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  seasons  creep 
Along  the  years;  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 
Why  life  is  life,  and  then  we  fall  asleep — 
Not  understood. 

— Thomas  Bracken. 

I  N  the  search  for  the  fleeing  bushrangers,  0 'Carroll 
had  got  separated  from  the  other  troopers,  and 
after  riding  through  the  storm,  had  found  the 
dummy's  hut.  Hearing  a  shot  in  reply  to  his  knock 
he  had  unreflectingly  kicked  the  door  open,  prepared 
to  shoot  in  return.  Now  he  gazed  down  at  the  help- 
less fonn  that  he  held  in  his  arms  with  comprehension 
and  pity.  He  had  heard  something  of  the  perils  of 
the  Bush,  and  saw  that  she  was  half-crazed  with 
fright.  He  laid  her  gently  down  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  chafed  her  hands  and  temples ;  then  threw  water 
on  her  face.  When  that  failed,  he  opened  the  neck 
of  her  dress. 

He  grew  conscious  that  he  was  being  watched,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  two  tiny  figures  in  red  nightgowns 
standing  in  the  bedroom  doorway.  They  held  each 
other's  hands,  and  were  gazing  at  him  with  wide-open 
eyes;  he  saw  that  the  little  nightgowns  were  shaking. 
He  smiled  at  them,  and  they  ran  over  at  once,  and 
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threw  themselves  on  their  mother's  motionless  form, 
calling  to  her  and  crying'.  She  clasped  them  to  her, 
but  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

He  disengaged  the  children  gently,  and  carried  her 
in  his  arms  and  laid  her  on  one  of  the  beds,  telling  her 
that  she  might  sleep  in  peace  now ;  she  sighed,  and 
turned  on  her  pillow  languidly.  He  bundled  the 
children  into  the  other  bed,  covered  them  over  and 
patted  their  cheeks,  telling  them  that  they  must  be 
good  children  and  sleep  till  mornin',  bedadi  falling 
back  as  he  looked  at  them  to  the  speech  of  the  Tip- 
per ary  hills. 

Having  made  all  as  snug  as  possible  within,  he 
thought  he  would  go  and  see  if  his  horse  was  secure, 
but  before  he  had  passed  the  door,  a  wail  came  from 
the  bedroom. 

"No,  no,"  said  0 'Carroll,  stepping  back  at  once. 
"  I  m  only  going  to  look  at  my  horse — he 's  just  at  the 
end  of  the  house.    You  will  hear  me  all  the  time." 

He  walked  round  the  corner,  tramping  very  hard, 
and  saw  to  his  chagrin  that  the  horse  was  gone.  He 
looked  around,  but  could  not  see  twenty  yards  in  the 
rain  and  darkness.  He  went  right  round  the  hut,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  it.  He  knew  that  no  horse  would 
travel  far  or  fast  on  a  night  like  that  if  left  to  itself— 
probably  it  was  within  a  hundred  yards  even  then, 
sheltering  under  a  tree  with  its  back  to  the  storm.  He 
decided  to  go  back  and  try  to  persuade  the  terrified 
woman  to  let  him  go  and  look;  he  would  fasten  the 
door  beliind  him  and  make  all  secure.  But  when  he 
got  back  he  saw  that  she  had  risen,  and  was  standing 
in  the  living-room,  white  and  shaking. 
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"Here,''  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  her  as  if 
she  had  be^n  a  child,  "get  into  bed  again.  Horse  or 
no  horse,  I  '11  not  stir  out  of  this  house  till  daylight. ' ' 

She  lay  down  obediently,  and  he  covered  her  over 
with  a  'possum  rug  that  he  found  across  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

"And  she  a  mere  girl/"  he  .commented,  as  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  He  put  the  kettle  on  and  took  off  his 
tunic  and  wrung  it  behind  the  fire.  Then  he  put  it 
on  again,  and  sat  on  a  low  stool  very  close  to  the  fire, 
and  drank  hot  tea  to  keep  the  damp  from  being  driven 
into  him.  When  he  heard  her  moan  he  went  in  and 
lifted  her  up,  and  held  a  cup  of  warm  tea  to  her  lips 
while  she  drank  it.  She  slept  after  that,  but  he  heard 
her  twist  and  moan,  and  once  she  started  up  shrieking, 
and  would  not  be  reassured  till  he  came  and  stood 
beside  the  bed.  And  when,  as  she  lay  there  with  her 
eyes  closed,  he  saw  her  hand  steal  out  pitifully  ever 
aud  again  to  make  sure  he  was  there,  he  wondered 
what  a  grip  of  the  thront  of  the  man  who  had  done 
that  would^feel  like. 

He  brought  the  only  chair  in  the  place — an  old 
rocking-chair  with  a  bj-oken  arm—to  the  bedside,  and 
sat  down  in  it,  laying  his  hand  on  the  bed  where  she 
would  be  sure  to  find  it,  as  she  did  presently. 

For  an  hour  or  more  she  held  his  hand  fast,  and 
when  she  let  it  go  0 'Carroll  did  not  move.  For  he, 
worn  out,  too,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  chair. 

The  dummy's  wife  awoke  first,  and  saw  Tiim  there. 
When  he  began  to  stir,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  heard 
him  creep  out  of  the  room  on  tiptoe.  To  the  last  day 
of  his  life  0 'Carroll  believed  she  hadn't  seen  him. 
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He  went  out  to  look  for  his  horse,  and  stayed  away 
a  long-  hour,  though  every  now  and  then  snatches  of 
"Father  O'Flynn^"  or  "Sweet  AherloAv,"  would  come 
floating  in ;  it  was  O  'Carroll 's  way  of  showing  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  desert  her. 

But  though  he  searched  the  creek  and  scanned  the 
plain  around,  the  horse  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  decided 
that  he  would  walk  to  the  nearest  homestead  and 
Ijorrow  a  fresh  one.  All  the  zest  of  the  pursuit  had 
returned;  he  was  the  trooper  again. 

But  when  he  AA^ent  in  and  saw  her  sitting  by  the  fire, 
pale  and  exhausted,  with  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes 
still,  and  heard  her  story,  he  knew  that  to  leave  her, 
with  the  sundoAvner  still  probably  lurking  about,  was 
more  than  he  Avas  capable  of.  She  told  him  that  as  it 
Avas  Saturday,  her  husband  would  be  home  that  night. 
0 'Carroll  saAA^  that  his  luck  AAas  out,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  Avait  there  all  day.  But  he  kept  that  to  him- 
self, and  only  uoaa'  and  then  she  saAv  him  groAv 
abstracted.  AA^ien  his  face  would  wear  a  glum  look, 
that  made  her  almost  Avish  she  had  the  courage  to  ask 
him  to  go. 

.  He  insisted  on  getting  the  breakfast,  and  the  chops 
Avere  excellently  done — he  CA^en,  under  her  direction, 
succeeded  in  niftking  the  sop  for  the  children,  telling 
her  all  th?  while  about  the  buttermilk  atid  potatoes 
he  used  to  love  when  he  Avas  a  boy  at  home  in  Ireland. 

Jim  made  friends  Avith  him  at  once,  but  Harriet 
held  aloof  for  a  time.  "You  AA-on't  put  me  in  your 
sAA'ag  and  take  m^j  doAvn  the  country,  Avill  you?"  she 
demanded  at  last.  And  when  0 'Carroll  had  faith- 
fully promised  that  he  wouldn't,  she  grew  chummy. 


and  they  went  out  and  sailed  boats  on  the  flooded  creek 
— a  pursuit  in  which  0 'Carroll  displayed  tremendous 
enthusiasm.  He  kept  them  ori1  of  doors  most  of  the 
morning,  and  the  dummy's  wife,  sitting  in  the  old 
rocking--chair.  languid  but  restful,  watched  him  as  he 
played  with  her  children: 

,It  was  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  days  the 
children  had  ever  spent,  and  however  the  time  went 
with  0 'Carroll,  it  flew  with  them.  Jim  was  initiated 
at  an  early  stage  into  the  mysteries  flf  a  revolver,  and 
was  even  allowed  to  fire  a  shot  with  it  at  a  tree.  And 
that  reminded  them,  and  they  went  in  and  searched 
for  the  six  pebbles  with  \\'liich  Jiiii  iiad  loaded  the 
pistol  the  night  before,  and  they  found  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  tioor,  just  near  Avhere  the  dummy's 
wife  had  been  sitting.  0 'Carroll  joked  about  her  bad 
aim,  but  she  looked  at  him  with  tears  of  thankfulness 
in  hei*  ej-es  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been  prompted 
to  pull  the  trigger  before  she  had  pointed  the  pistol. 

Lesson  time  for  the  children  came,  and  they  got  out 
their  books  and  slates  with  a  new  zest.  0 'Carroll, 
putting  on  a  grave  air,  said  he  was  the  school  inspector, 
and  must  put'them  all  through  their  facings.  Harriet 
could  sing  and  recite  prettily;  and  Jim  read  out 
proudly : 

' '  The— cot— is—on— the— hill . " 

"Bedad!"  said  0 'Carroll.  ''I  seem  to  know  that 
dot.  Hand  the  book  over  here."  Yes,  there  was  the 
old  woodcut  above  it.  It  was  one^of  the  Irish  National 
Board  books — which  were  also  used  in  Ulimaroa. 

* '  Go  on, "  said  0  'Carroll,  giving  it  back  to  him.  ' '  It 
does  my  ears  good. "  . 
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' •  Tom — Byi-ne— took — no — paitis — to— learn, ' '  Jim 
tvent  on  triumphantly. 

■That's  so."  cried  0 'Carroll.     "I  knew  that  Tom 
'Byrne,  and  he  was  just  that  sqrt." 

Then  they  forgot  all  about  the  lessons  while  he  told 
them  of  his  school  days  in  the  old  country,  and  the 
scrapes  he  used  to  get  into  and  out  of,  and  the  glorious 
rambles  over  the  hills ;  and  the  fairs ;  and  the  hunting 
which  they  used  to  follow  on  foot,  he  and  the  other 
boys,  with  long  sticks  to  help  them  over  the  ditches. 

Thus  the  time  flew  by,  and  dinner  time  came;  and 
after  that  O'CarroU^  noticing  that  the  stock  of  wood 
had  run  out,  took  the  axe  from  the  corner  and  cut 
some — nay,  growing  enamouiied  of  the  swing  of  the 
axe,  he  chopped  down  three  or  four  dry  trees  and 
dragged  the  broken  limbs  to  the  hou§e,  where  he  cut 
them  up  and  made  a  great  stack  of  fuel.  That  took 
him  till  nearly  dark,  and  he  knew  they  ought  to  be 
soon  hearing  the  wheels  of  the  dummy's  cart. 

When  he  went  in,  he  saw  that  the  dummy's  wife 
had  got  some  colour  back  into  her  face,  and  he  noted 
that  she  had  a  bonnie  eye,  and  an  arched  instep,  and 
:i  distinctly  kissable  mouth;  and  thought*  that  the 
(lummy  ouglit  to  be  a  particularly  happy  man. 

Aftoi-  the  children  had  been  put  to  bed  and  they  had 
sat  talking  for  a  long  time  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
(lid  not  come,  the  dummy's  wife,  after  looking  out 
anxiously  several  times,  said  she  was  afraid  her  hus- 
band wouldn't  reach  home  till  next  morning,  as  he 
would  never  ti'avel  at  night  when  the  roads  were  in 
such  a  state.  Tlien  somehow  both  felt  a  constraint 
ai'ise  ))f'tW(^(Mi  them.    When  she  had  bi^en  ill  and  help- 
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less,  the  dummy 's  wife  liad  accepted  the  situation,  but 
now  it  was  different.  'The  hut  seemed  suddenly  very 
small.  There  wasn't  even  a  door  between  thff  two 
rooms — only  a  scanty  curtain.  And  0 'Carroll  saw, 
too.  And  when  she  brought  some  blankets  out  and 
said  she  hoped  he  would  find  the  sofa  long  enough,  he 
said  it  would  l>e  just  the  thing,  but  he  would  take  it 
outside,  as  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  sleep  in  the 
open  whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity.  It  kept 
him  hardy,  and  he  always  woke  up  the  fresher  for  it. 
Her  heart  leaped  when  she  heard  him  say  that;  but 
when  she  listened  to  the  cold  night  wind  that  was 
blowing,  now  that  the  storm  had  cleared  the  air,  she 
faltered  out  objections.  But  he  was  already  carrying 
the  sofa  outside.  "As  for  the  breeze,  there  was  no-, 
thing  better  in  the  'world  for  lulling  aman  to  sleep. ' ' 
The  front  of  the  house  was  the  sheltered  side,  and.he 
made  his  bed  beside  the  door.  There  w^as  no  doubt 
the  wind  was  piercingly  cold,  but  with  the  'possum 
rug,  which  she  had  insisted  on  his  taking,  rolled  round 
him,  he  managed  to  sleep  part  of  the  time. 

' '  Bolt  the  door, ' '  he  had  said  to  her,  ' '  for  you  never 
know  who  might  be  prowling  round ; ' '  but  for  the  life 
of  her  she  could  not  bolt  that  door.  She  lay  awake 
half  the  night  listening  to  the  cold  wind  howling — 
but  thinking,  too,  of  her  husband's  home-coming. 

The  dummj^  came  the  next  morning,  A  man  of 
middlp  height,  very  strongly-built,  with  a  Spanish- 
looking  face  that  would  have  been  handsome  but  for 
the  suspicion  that  lurked  eternally  in  the  black  eyes. 
He  greeted  0 'Carroll  civilly,  and  listened  to  his 
account  of  the  fright  his  wife  had  had,  and  of  his  own 
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arrival,  bat  when  0 'Carroll  ventured  the  opiuioii 
that  after  that  experience  the  wife  should  not  be  left 
another  time  under  such  eircumstauces,  he  turned  his 
back  and  went  inside. 

0 'Carroll  glanced- at  the  wife.  She  had  turned  a 
shade  paler,  but  met  his  gaze  bravely,  betraying 
nothing.  But  when  she  strove  to  thank  him  as  he  said 
good-bye,  her  A^oice  failed  her.  He  sighed  as  he  walked 
away,  feeling  a  deeper  pity  now  than  he  had  felt  for 
her  in  her  loneliness. 

The  dunuriy  questioned  his  wdfe,  and  she  told  him 
everytliing;  and  when  she  had  finished,  he  pondered. 
He  felt  that  he  was  a  hard-Avorking  man, -and  that  it 
Avas  an  unjust  law^  that  compelled  him  to  leave  his  Avife 
and  children  on  the  selection  instead  of  taking  them 
to  the  camp  where  he  Avas  Avorking.  She  might  be 
telling  the  truth,  or  she  might  not.  It  sounded  all 
right;  but  women  were — -Avomen.  He  had  a  duty  to 
perform — a  duty  towards  his  own  peace  of  miiid. 

He  ros^  and  reached  the  Bible  down  from  the  shelf, 
as  he  had  done  more  than  once  before,  for  her  to  swear 
on  it  that  she  had  not  broken  her  wifely  a'ows. 

She  looked  at  him,  seeing  suddenly  before  her  a 
stranger. 

Then  she  took  the  A'Olume  that  eontained^God's  holy 
word,  and  feeling  that  it  had  been  profaned  too  long, 
threw  it  in  the  fire. 


Chapter  X1\. 

S'J^ORMLIGHT. 

THE  creek,  serving  as  a  natural  guide  or  landmark, 
had  brought  another  visitor  to  th6  Dummy's  hut, 
on  the  night  of  the  storm,  besides  0 'Carroll.  After 
looking  vainly  for  Thunderbolt,  Black  Moran  Jiad 
taken  another  horse,  and  knowing  the  country',  had 
nuide  for  Gilligan's  Creek,  intending  to  follow  it  doAvn 
to  where  he  thought  he  could  find  friends  and  shelter. 
When  the  storm  came  on  he  and  0 'Carroll  were  not 
far  apart,  and  only  the  darkness  prevented  tliem  from 
seeing  each  other  as  they  groped  along  the  creek. 

^Moran  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Dummy's  hut. 
and -was  thinking  of  demanding  food  and  shelter  there^ 
when  the  splutter  of  a  horse 's .  hoofs  in  the  mud 
caught  his  ear.  He  led  his  own  horse  on  a  little  way 
and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  ^vaited,  thinking  it  must 
be  the  owner  of  the  hut  coming  home.  He  saw  the 
dark  forms  ^if  horse  and  man  approach  the  door,  then 
the  ring  of  a  stirrup-iron,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  a  foot, 
as  the  rrder  dismountedt-and  saw  the  horse  led  round 
to  the  end  of  the  house.  Then  the  man  went  back  to 
the  door  and  gave  three  raps.  ,  He  heard  a  pistol  shot, 
saw  the  door  burst  open^  and  a  tall  man  entered. 
Moran  crept  forward,  holding  his  revolver  under  his 
coat,  so  that  the  rain  should  not  fall  on  it.  The  door 
i:.6 
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stood  wide  open,  and  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  filled 
him  with  surprise.  He  drew  back  instinctively  as  he 
saw  the  half -turned  face  of  the  man. 

0 'Carroll  was  holding  the  woman  in  his  arms,  speak- 
ing soothing  words  to  the  children  at  the  same  time, 
and  Moran  guessed  something  of  what  had  happened. 
•'Seems  like  as  if  it  might  almost  be  his  own  wife  and 
ehildher,"  he  murmured,  "and  him  comin'  home  to 
them — an'  all."  The  picture  of  domestic  bliss  that 
j'ose  up  in  his-mind  brought  forth  an  involuntary  sigh 
t')-om  his  stern  bosom-.  It  always  seemed  his  fate  to 
stand  out  in  the  dark  and  look  on  at  happiness. 

"I'll  wing  him,  at  any  rate.'"  he  said,  and  went  to 
the  <.ud  of  the  house,  and  got  on  0 'Carroll's  horse. 
His  own  he  led  some  distance  down  the  creek,  and  then 
stunned  him  with  a  blow  from  his  pistol,  and  pushed 
him  into  the  rushing  water.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do,  but  they  were  stern  times ;  and  he  hoped 
that  when  the  carcase  was  discovered  with  the  Govern- 
ment saddle  on  it,  people  would  recognise  it  and  think 
that  he,  too,  had  Ijeen  drowned  trying  to  cross  the 
swollen  creek. 

The  storm  had  increased  in  fury :  and  with  the  rain 
and  wind  full  in  his  face,  progress  became  almost 
impossible. 

The  horse,  in  defiance  of  kicks  and  blows,  kept  turn- 
ing roujid,  refusing  to  face  the  elements.  Seeing  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  go  on  he  dismounted  and 
sheltered  himself  behind  a  huge  gum-tree.  A  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  that  the  tree  was  hollow,  with  an 
opening  from  the  ground  t(.  the  height  of  a  man's 
head.     He  groped  his  way  in.  and  feeling  about  witli 
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his  liaiuls.  found  that^the  hollow  was  about  four  feet 
ih]-ough  at  the  height  of  his  shoulders,  while  below, 
where  the  Iniiik  spread  out.  it  must  be  bigger  still. 

Such  tree-eaves  oceur  ou  the  banks  of  the  rivers  aud 
creeks  on  the  ijdand  plains,  and  are  sometimes  slept 
in  by  swagmen  when  the  cold  night  winds  are  blowing. 

He  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow,  with  his 
face  towards  the  enti-ance,  holding  the  reins,  and  pull- 
ing tlie  horse's  head  in,  so  that  he,  too,  could  share  the 
shelter,  llie  animal  was  well  content  to  stand  stock 
still,  for  the  broad  ti'unk  shielded  its  body  from  the 
stress(  The  bushranger,  realising  this,  drfew  up  aud 
clasped  his  own  knees,  letting  his  head  fall  on  them. 

Louder  howled  th(?  storm,  but  he  laughed  at  it  as 
he  sat  there,  for,  soaked  to  the  skin  as  he  was,  he  was 
experiencing  a  sense  of  ahnost  bodily  comfort ;  and 
his  stormy,  fearless  soul  was  finding  something  like 
feljowship  in  the  tuiiuilt  of  the  heavens;  he  who. had 
in  him  so  much  of  Nature's  savagery. 

And  Mas  he  n<^t  alone — securely  alone  '  Who  would 
seek  him  out  in  such  a  storm?  He  was  in  his  own 
enchanted  castle,  invisible,  unseekable!  The  sense  of 
security  stole  his  senses  from  him,  and  he  fell  into  a 
ddze. 

When  he  had  i-emained,  motionless  for  a  time,  a 
figure  rose  stealthily  behind  him — a  Thing  that  might 
have  dwelt  there  and  thought  it  home.  He  had 
crc\wled  into  the.  tree  when  the  storm  began,  and  had 
lain  like  a  beast  in  his  den,  snuffling  and  mumbling, 
and  shaking  the  bloody  stumps  of  his  maimed  fingers. 

Every  lightning  flash  gave  him  a  perfect  view  of  the 
nian,  whom  in  his  madness  he  meant  to  slay,  aud  he 
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gloated  over  him,  feeling  the' edge  of  his  knife,  linger- 
ing, hesitating  to  strike  the  blow  and  end  it  all  too 
soon.  But  the  sleeper  stirred  and  gave  a  long, 
smothering  groan,  and  the  maniac  knew  that  the  time 
was  at  hand.  He  stretched  his  knife  up  till  it  touched 
the  tree  behfud  him,  and  waited  for  the  next  flash. 

It  came— a  blaze  of  blinding  light,  and  a  terrific 
crash  with  a  noise  of  splitting  timber;  and  Michael 
Moran,  for  a  long,  long  part  of -a  second,  thought  he 
had  awakened  in  Hell. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  after  falling  over  the 
stiffened  body  of  his  horse,  fled  away  in  terror. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  realise  th"at  the  tree  had 
been  struck  by  lightning;  but  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  known  what  fear  w^as — cruel,  withering 
Fear;  and  his  confidence  in  himself,  which  had  been 
so  much  a  part  of  his  being  that  he  was  wholly  un- 
conscious of  it,  was  broken. 

lie  felt  his  feet  in  the  sodden  earth,  and  the  rain, 
which  had  now  almost  ceased,  in  his  hair;  the  trees 
around  him  were  such  as  he  had  lived  amongst  for 
twenty  years;  and  gathering  courage  from  their 
familiar  appearance,  he  went  back  to  the  now  blazing 
tree,  which  was  lighting  up  the  gloom  for  a  hundred 
yards  around. 

It  was  a  grand,  awe-inspiring  sight ;  only  the  top 
of  the  huge  tree  was  alight,  but  this  made  ^he  fire\ 
blazing  as  it  were  up  in  the  sky,  the  more  terrible  to 
beliold.  It  was  a  hoary  fathei-  of  the  forest,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the 
ti-unk  itself,  were  hollow:  it  was  this  that  made  them 
1)111-11  in  spite  of  llu'  i-ain.  Cor  the  lightning  had  gone 
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down  the  interior,  where  the  wood  was  dry  and  rotten, 
and  inflammable  as  tinder.  From  huge,  hollow  limbs, 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  which  was 
itself  split:~to  the  ground  by  a  long,  winding  crack, 
that  looked  like  a  weal  on  its  side,  there  came  great 
roaring  tongues  and  sheets  of  tiarae,  that  shot  upwards 
and  licked  the  green  leaves  into  cinders.  Showers  of 
sparks  were  floating  about,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
limb  lost  its  last  hold  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
ground,  where  the  flames  in  its  interior  again  shot 
forth  to  consume  it. 

One  of  these  had  fallen  near  the  opening  in  the 
tree,  and  it  lit  up  the  cave  as  if  it  were  by  daylight. 
And  there  Moran  beheld  a  sight  that  made  him  shiver 
as  with  the  palsy. 

Standing  in  the  back  of  the  cave,  with  arm  upraised 
and  a  knife  bleaming  in  the  hand,  was  the  form  of  a 
man.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  devilish,  and  he  was  as 
still  as  if  he  had  been  turned-  to  bronze,  but  in  the 
|)lay  of  that  vivifying  light  he  looked  alive. 

''Man,  or  devil!"  quaked  Moran,  pity  overcoming 
all  other  feelings,  "Come  out!  come  out!  or  ye '11  be 
burnt ! " 

But  the  figure  never  stirred.  .Again  Moran,  who 
hiid  doubted  it  for  a  moment,  believed  it  was  an  evil 
spirit.  He  crossed  himself  and  prayed  ....  the 
prayers  of  his  childhood. 

Then  a  sheet  of  flame,  driven  by  the  wind,  came 
down  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  roaring,  wrapped 
itself  round  the  figure,  whipped  off  the  clothes,  and 

then ,  Moran  knew  it  was  human,  and  not  a  spirit. 

There  came  a  moment  when  the  outlaw's  strained  and 
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fascinated  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  blackened  skeleton ; 
then  it  fell  all  of  a  heap,  and  he  saw  it  being  slowly 
consumed. 

Moran  prayed  again,  a  prayer  of  thankfulness ;  for 
his  excited  imagination,  and  the  spiritual  awakening 
within  him,  had  enabled  him  to  discern  what  he  might 
have  rejected,  at  other  times,  as  a  fantastical  theory. 
He  knew  that  he  had  escaped  in  a  miraculous  way  not 
one  danger,  but  two;  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  it 
but  the  intervention  of  God's  mercy.  Slowly  the 
riddle  revealed  itself  to  him.  He  had  been  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  hollow,  and  so  had  escaped  the  light- 
ning, while  the  other  man,  standing  against  the  tree, 
had  caught  with  his  knife  the  fatal  fluid,  which  had 
paralysed  him  as  he  stood. 

"I  am  reserved  for  what?"  he  asked;  and  the 
thought  that  it  was  for  hanging  sat  in  his  brain  and 
croaked  there  like  a  raven. 

He  was  realising  now  the  insignificance  of  the 
passions  and  events  that  had  brought  him  there.  Who 
was  he  to  usurp  God's  vengeance,  letting  his  hand  fall 
on  the  innocent  in  his  vendetta  against  law  and  order  ? 
But,  oh  God !  was  there  no  other  way  than  the  gallows? 

Yes,  yes !  the  mysterious  unexplored  land 

that  men  called  the  Never  Never  lay  before  him;  he 
would  plunge  into  it  and  vanish  from  all  ken.  He 
turned  and  walked  quickly  along  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
intending  to  follow  it  till  daylight,  when  he  would 
steer  for  west  by  north,  taking  his  course  from  the 
sun. 

He  felt  awkward  and  uneasy  on  foot,  and  reflected 
bitterly  that  hej'-tN^ho  had  never  walked  ten  consecutive 
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miles  before,  was  now  setting  out  on  the  journey  of 
liis  life  on  foot.  Ah!  where  was  Thunderbolt  now, 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  his  years  of  outlawry? 
He  missed  the  familiar  presence  as  he  tramped  along 
hour  after  hour.  The  yapping  of  the  dingoes  came 
on  the  wind,  and  grey,  ghostly  kangaroos  hopped  past 
.  .  .  .  guileless  and  guiltless  creatures;  he  almost 
wished  in  his  loneliness  that  they  could  stop  and  speak. 
At  daylight,  he  found  himself  moving  among 
strange  trees,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  With 
all  the  hopeless  droop  of  the  weeping  willow,  their 
leaves  yet  lacked  its  hopeful  green,  and  hung  like  the 
bleached  hairs  on  an  old  woman's  head.  He  had 
entered  into  the  country  of  the  boree,  grizzliest  of 
all  trees — for  if  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Bush  is  drear, 
and  hard,  and  sullen,  the  boree  suggests  ashes  and  age, 
and  despair.  He  saw  that  for  every  single  tree  that 
stood  living,  there  were  three,  four,  or  five  that 
strewed  the  ground  with  their  dead  trunks  and  limbs. 
As  in  the  animal  world,  and  especially  in  Australia — 
youngest  historically  of  all  the  continents,  but  oldest 
in  all  else — there  are  dying  races  among  trees.  There 
are  boree  plains  where  once  were  boree  forests.  "Old 
hands"  will  point  to  a  bare  hill,  which  even  in  their 
time  was  covered  with  the  living  boree.  Like  the 
aboroginal,,  who  saw  its  prime,  it  is  vanishing,  leaving 
nothing  behind  save  the  mould  that\the  plough  will 
one  day  break;  and  its  own  sepulchre.  For  when  the 
boree  moulders,  its  roots  moulder  quickly  too;  soon 
not  a  trace  remains  of  the  tree,  but  a  hole  if  left  where 
it  once  stood;  and  so  the  boree  plain  will  be  covered, 
in  wet  seasons,  with  little  ponds  fringed  wjth  rushes, 
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where  the  Bush  children  will  come  to  catch  crayfish. 
And  the  plain  will  be  mournful  and  desolate  to  the 
eye  like  the  tree  itself,  and  its  grey  mud  will  stick 
1^0  the  wheels  of  the  pioneer  like  a  disease. 

Why  does  the  boree  wilt  and  die?  Has  civilisation 
broken  its  heart?  Does  it  mourn  the  guiltless  Black 
race,  which  left  the  forest  virgin,  preying  only  on  the 
animal  life  ?  Has  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  affrighted  it, 
this  woe-begone  Avatcher  of  the  ancient  world,  that  it 
must  bow  its  head  and  die  even  before  it  can  feel  the 
blade?  Or  is  it  merely  tired?  Looking  at  the  living 
tree,  grey  and  weeping  among  its  fallen  kindred,  one 
could  think  that  it,  too,  will  be  glad  to  follow  and 
mingle  with  them  in  the  mould. 

The  gum-tree  throws  a  distended  shadow  over  Aus- 
tralian literature;  the  shea-oak's  sigh  is  breathed  in 
song;  and  the  wattle  wafts  its  gold-distilled  incense 
into  the  poetry  of  a  young  nation.  But  who  shall  sing 
the  last  lay  of  the  desolate  boree,  upon  whose  melan- 
choly boughs  hang  garlands  of  weariness  and  death? 

It  was  a  grey  setting  to  a  man's  grey  thoughts. 

Moran  walked  on  through  the  forest  till  towards 
noon,  when  the  aspect  of  the  country  changed  com- 
pletely ;  he  entered  a  dense  pine  scrub,  with  tall  pine- 
trees  standing  here  and  there.  Many  of  the  trees  had 
been  felled  recently,  and  he  saw  where  a  chock-and-log 
fence  was  being  put  up.  He  proceeded  warily,  knoW'^ 
ing  that  a  camp  would  be  somewhere  near.  Soon  he 
saw  smoke  rising  through  the  trees,  and  he  went 
towards  it,  and,  keeping  well  hidden,  saw  a  bark  hut 
in  front  of  which  a  fire  was  smouldering.  A  horse 
and  cart  were  standing  near,  and  after  he  had  waited 
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a  while,  a  man  come  out  of  the  hut  and  got  into  the 
cart,  turning  as  he  did  so  to  speak  to  another  who 
came  to  the  door.  Moran  got  a  good  view  of  the  face 
of  the  man  in  the  cart:  it  was  dark,  with  a  black 
moustache  and  sullen  eyes, 

"All  right,"  he  was  saying,  "you'll  be  here  on 
Monday  morning  when  I  come.  I'm  going  home  by 
the  station,  and  if  the  roads  are  too  heavy  I'll  stay 
there  the  night  and  then  go  on  home.  Bat  I'll  be 
back  Monday  morning  early. ' ' 

He  drove  away,  the  wheels  sagging  in  the  soft  earth, 
and  the  other  man,  after  lighting  his  pipe  with  an 
ember,  started  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Here  was  a  find !  The  starved  and  wearied  outlaw 
could  hardly  believe  his  luck.  He  waited  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  then  went  and  looked  into  the  hut. 
There  were  two  bunks  in  it,  and  to  his  joy,  the  ration 
box  contained  flour  and  tea  and  sugar,  and  what  was 
priceless  then,  a  big  chunk  of  damper.  He  devoured 
a  piece  of  this  greedily  as  he  filled  the  billy  in  the 
creek,  and  placed  it  on  the  fire,  to  which  he  added 
some  dry  sticks  that  he  found  in  the  hut.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  boiling,  and  he  was  soon  drinking 
warm,  refreshing  tea.  Then  he  exchanged  his  cor- 
duroy riding  pants  for  a  pair  of  white  moleskins  that 
he  found  hanging  up;  and  put  on  a  dry  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  dry  socks  and  blucher  boots,  which  he  also 
found.  It  cost  him  a  pang  to  get  out  of  his  well 
fitting  riding  boots,  but  they  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  old  garb,  and  go  they  must;  he 
went  and  hid  them,  Avith  the  corduroys,  in  a  hollow 
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log.    His  coat  he  wrung  out  and  dried  before  the  fire, 
putting  it  on  again  Avhen  it  was  thoroughly  dry. 

And  then,  a  pipe !  Kuminaging  in  the  hut  again,  he 
found  half  a  stick  of  black  tobacco — tremendously 
strong  stutf,  but  exactly  what  he  wanted  just  then. 
He  pulled  out  a  handsome  meerschaum,  and  cut  up  a 
pipeful  and  filled  it;  then  sat  and  smoked. 

It  was  beautiful!  And  all  around  him  such  calm! 
such  peace !  The  camp  seemed  like  home — as  indeed 
he  meant  to  make  it  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and  night. 
He  gave  way  to  communihgs  that  were  far  from 
unpleasing.  Everything  ^he  had  just  heard  was 
encouraging :  he  was  in  a  thick  scrub,  far,  as  his  bush- 
man 's  instinct  told  him,  from  any  beaten  track  or 
habitation;  he  had  food,  tea  and  tobacco,  and  a  dry 
bed  to  sleep  in;  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least  he 
would  be,  in  all  human  probability,  as  solitary  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert  isle — with  this  impor- 
tant difiierence,  that,  whereas  Crusoe  yea^rned  unspeak- 
ably for  human  companionship,  he  desired  nothing  but 
solitude. 

Only  he  missed  the  familiar  tread  of  Thunderbolt, 
and  the  snort  that  he  would  give  when  tlie  grass 
tickled  his  nostrils. 

But  the  tobacco  was  strong,  and  as  it  mounted 
higher  into  his  tired  brain,  the  raven'  Care,  that  had 
been  brooding  there  so  long,  flapped  his  dingy  wings 
and  fled. 

He  gazed  around  at  his  little  domain  with  con- 
scious pride:  it  was  his,  possession  was  nine  points 
of  the  law,  and  he  was  in  possession ;    the  tenth  point 
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V 

he  reserved  for  decision  by  those  who  cared  for  argu- 
ment.   That 

They  shall  take  who   have  the  power 
And   they   shall   keep   who    can 

was  good  bushranger's  law,  whatever  others  might 
think.  Ah!  he  had  forgotten;  had  he  not  resigned 
what  was  at  once  the  loneliest  and  the  most  wretched 
career  in  the  Bush  ?  Was  he  not  now  a  peaceful  work- 
man, hobnailed  and  moleskinned  like  the  best  of 
them  ?  He  almost  wished  he  could  stay  there,  felling 
trees  and  making  a  name  for  himself  as  an  axeman; 
for,  with  his  shoulders  and  arms,  he  could  swing  an 
axe  from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  drive  it  into  the"  sappy 
wood  a  shade  farther  than  most  men  ....  if  the 
spirit  were  constant! 

' '  With  a  battle-axe, ' '  he  reflected,  remembering  dim 
tales  told  in  his  boyhood,  "I  might  have  been  a 
powerful  help  to  Brian  Boru  himself  at  felling  Danes 
-ybut  trees!" 

Faugh!  he  looked  down  at  his  hobnailed  boots  with 
disgust.  He  would  never  do  for  civilised  society,  there 
or  anywhere  else.  He  smoked  and  pondered  over  this 
re-made  discovery.  '  What  to  do  with  the  forty  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  (the  brave  man  with  his 
bellyful  never  thinks  of  death! — and  Moran  had  for- 
gotten that  he  was  to  be  hanged) — was  a  heavy 
problem. 

''I  have  it,"  he  said  at  last  aloud,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  blowing  out  a  big  blue  cloud.  "I 
will  go  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  any  white  settlements,  and  join  the 
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most  intelligent  and  promising  tribe  in  those  parts. 
They  will,  of  course,  make  me  their  chief;  and 
gradually — by  moral  persuasion  mostlj^  but  with  a 
strong  hand  where  coaxing  fails — I'll  get  other  tribes 
to  join,  and  form  a  confederacy  so  as  to  ensure  peace 
and  order  over  a  large  territory.  In  this  way  I  will 
build  a  state,  with  myself,  of  course,  as  ruler.  There 
is  sure  to  be  fertile  land  out  there  somewhere,  and  I 
shall  teach  my  people  to  farm,  to  grow  corn,  to  make 
wells  and  dams,  and  store  water.  Ah !  we  shall  catch 
and  break  in  the  wild  brumbies;  and  when  I  have 
taught  my  warriors  to  ride,  I'll  raise  a  troop  of 
cavalry- — lancers,  perhaps,  if  we  cannot  get  firearms 
at  first — to  see  that  the  people  keep  the  wise  laws  I'll 
make;  and  to  frighten  away  predatory  white  men." 

"Then,"  continued  Moran,  warming  to  his  subject, 
as  he  sawed  the  air  with  his  pipe,  "I  will  send  to 
Ireland  for  a  colony  of  monks  to  help  in  the  work  of 
civilising  and  refining  these  savages.  We  shall  make 
gunpowder,  and  by  the  time  the  Colonial  Government 
is  ^ble  to  send  a  force  so  far  as  that,  to  ask  if  there 
is  a  man  named  iMichael  jNIoran  knocking  about,  I 
shall  receive  them  in  state — with  a  thousand  mounted 
riflemen,  young  warriors  trained  in  the  guerilla  ways 
that  I  have  so  often  thought  out." 

"]\Iichael  the  First,  King  of  .  .  .  ."  Moran 
paused  awhile,  and  then  agai'n  he  had  it: 

"Michael  the  First,  King  of  Morania." 

]\Iagiiificent !  He  ros^  to  his  feet  in  his  excitement, 
and  walked  up  and  down.  There  would  be  no  money, 
no  drink,  no  landlords — curse  them !  and  no  middle- 
men. 
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Then  he  saw  himself  in  Patriarchal  old  age  with  a 
beard  as  white  and  as  long  as  Abraham's,  honoured 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  blessed  by  the  church, 
laying  his  head  at  rest  at  last  amid  the  tears  of  the 
Christian  nation  he  had  built  out  of  savagery  and 
despair. 

On !  On,  then,  to  the  Never  Never-!  He,  Michael 
Moran,  had  the  iron  frame  to  carry  him  there,  and 
the  courageous  heart  to  act  when  he  reached  it. 
Civilisation  had  cast  him  out — well,  he  would  make  a 
civilisation  of  his  own. 

Moran 's  life  had  hitherto  been  an  unceasing  protest 
against  the  existing  order  of  things — against  parental 
control,  against  the  schoolmaster's  authority;  against 
the  Government.  More  than  once,  in  his  rare  moments 
of  self  revelation,  he  had  affirmed  that  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Ireland  he  would  have  been  an  outlaw  just  the 
same,  not  indeed  a  bushranger,  but  as  one  sworn  to 
up-root  the  Existing  Control. 

And  this  man  was  now  talking  of  founding  and 
governing  a  state!  But,  after  all,  was  not  Romulus 
something  of  a  filibuster  when  he  settled  down  on  the 
Seven  Hills  by \he  Tiber? 

.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  outlaw  sat,  peering  further 
and  further  into  the  visionary  future.  His  imagina- 
tion had  never  been  so  quickened,  never  had  displayed 
such  fertile  powers.  Till  now  his^  mind  had  spent 
itself  in  brooding,  hanging  like  a  miasma  over  the 
dark  morass  of  the  past;  but  now  it  soared,  rising  to 
fresher,  purer  air,"  and  ever  enlarging  and  revealing 
itself  more  nobly  as  it  rose.  His  thoughts  dragged 
and    crawled  no    longer,  but    flew  and    floated    on 
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ambient  air,  joyous,  free,  and  magnificently  daring. 
The  man 's  intellect  had  awakened ! 

The  bolt  that  had  riven  the  shackles  from  his  moral 
being' had  set  a  blaze  in  the  wild  bushman's  brain  that 
only  the  chill  wind  of  Death  could  extinguish. 

He  arose  at  last  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  walked 
feverishly  up  and  down.  His  thoughts,  at  first  so 
clear,  were  growing  incoherent ;  the  scenes  he  had  con- 
jured up  so  vividly  now  passed  and  re-passed  before 
his  mind's  eye,  changing  and  hopelessly  mixed  up, 
as  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Hi^  head  was  hot  and  whirling, 
while  ever,  and  anon  down  his  back  ran  cold  deathly 
shivers.  The  brief  effects  of  the  food  amd  warm  tea, 
the  dry  clothes  and  sense  of  security,  were  ebbing 
away,  and  the  true  state  of  his  physical  being  was 
revealing  itself. 

His  strength  was  waning  rapidly ;  he  felt  tired  and 
languid,  despite  the  fire  in  his  veins.  "I  must  sleep, 
I  must  sleep,"  he  muttered. 

He  would  sleep  through  the  night  and  go  on  again 
in  the  morniug.  That  would  be  Sunday.  The  owner 
of  the  hut,  according  to  his  own  Avords,  would  not  be 
back  till  Monday,  so  that  would  leave  a  safe  margin. 
He  ^went  into  the  hut  and  tumbled  into  one  of  the 
bunks.  .  .  .  Yet  he  started  up  again  with  a  fear 
that  he  might  sleep  too  long.  But  consciousness  was 
already  leaving  him,  and  he  sank  down  again  on  the 
bunk. 


Chapter  XV. 

THE  DUMMY. 

Who  knoweth  the  mysteries  of  the  will  with  its  vigour. 
Man  doth  not  yeild  himself  to  the  angels,  nor  unto  death 
Utterly,  save  only  through  the  weakness  of  his  feeble  will. 

— Glanvil. 

nrHE  shadows  of  the  trees  lengthened  and  then 
spread  out  into  a  single  shade  that,  deepened 
as  the  vsun  went  down.  Slowly  the  pageant  of  the 
Bush  moved  by.  Strange  voices  arose.  The  creaking 
of  the  limb  of  a  tree  sounded  like  a  chord  of  music. 
The  chorus  of  the  kookaburras  rose  and  rose  again 
with  intervals  of  chucklings  and  flutterings — tuneless, 
mocking,  malevolent,  the  true  voice,  misanthropes  say, 
of  the  Bush.  And  as  the  crimson  flush  in  the  sky 
turned  to  grey  and  then  black,  two  curlews  began 
calling  to  one  another,  wailing,  sobbing,  protesting, 
their  piercing  notes  rising  and  falling  in  the  music  of 
despair  that  God,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  has 
planted  in  their  throats. 

A  great  grey  form  hopped  by,  and  stood  erect,  man- 
like, to  look  at  the  hut ;  then  sped  away  into  the  scrub 
with  head  down  and  long  tail  stretched  behind.  The 
nocturnal  creatures  awoke  and  began  to  creep  and 
climb.  But  the  man  did  not  hear  them.  Among  the 
living  things  of  the  Bush  he,  the  lord  of  them  all,  was 
a  blank.  ^ 

,'The  night  wore  on  starry  and  still,  till  about  mid- 
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night,  and  then  the  moon  rose,  sending  forth  floods 
of  subdued  splendour.  The  shadows  fell  apart  and 
grew  smaller;  and  the  trees  began  to  take  on  weird 
ghostly  shapes  as  the  moonlight  played  with  phos- 
phorescent gleam  on  their  grey  trunks  and  limbs. 

And  now  another  voice  arose  in  the  night.  A  koala 
wept  like  a  child  .  .  .  .  as  if  it  had  human  woes 
.     .     .     .  and  a  human  voice  to  utter  them. 

Morning  came.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher. 
And  still  Moran  slept.  But  now  he  began  to  twist 
and  throw  his  arms  about.  As  his  body  became  rested 
the  fever  began  to  mount  into  his  brain.  In  the  after- 
noon, he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around.  His 
mind  seemed  sane,  but  it  was  the  poisoned  clearness 
of  delirium ;  and  certain  objects  began  to  cut  curious 
capers,  which  were  the  more  treacherously  real  because 
his  eye  took  in  most  of  his  surroundings  sanely  enough. 
And  there  was  a  tree  outside  the  door  which,  he  could 
have  sworn  at  times,  was  looking  at  him! 

He  shut  his  eyes  again  in  fevered  sleep.  In  his 
delirium  the  face  of  the  owner  of  the  hut  troubled 
him.  Again  and  again  he  started  up  as  a  horrible 
suspicion  surged  through  his  fogged  brain  that  he  had 
slept  too  long  and  that  the  man  was  coming  back.  He 
even  heard  the  wheels  creaking  as  the  cart  drove  up 
to  the  door ;  heard  the  man  descend  with  a  heavy  step 
-and  started  up  to  find  that  there  was  no  cart  and  no 
sound  of  wheels.  But  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion,  and  quaked  and  sweated  in  his  helpless 
dreaming.  As  time  passed  it  grew  on  him  with 
irresistible  force,  and  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
that  his  worst  fears  were  realised. 
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The  owner  of  the  hut  was  sitting  on  the  bunk 
opposite. 

The  outlaw  sat  up,  staring,  and  the  man  stared 
back  at  him  again  with  a  cokl,  cruel  smile. 

Moran's  hand  stole  to  his  revolver.  To  his  relief 
it  was  still  in  his  pocket.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  man 
he  drew  it  out  and  pointed  it  at  him. 

"Put  up  your  hands!"  he  commanded. 

Never  had  that  command  failed  when  accompanied 
by  the  glance  of  Black  Moran's  eye,  but  the  stranger 
kept  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  smile  did  not 
relax  for  an  instant, 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  with  slow,  sarcastic 
triumph  in  his  tones.     "I  drew  the  cartridges." 

With  a  yell  the  bushranger  sprang  up  and  hurled 
the  pistol  at  him.  i 

His  aim  was  true. '  It  was  too  true.  The  pistol  had 
gone  right  through  him! 

Moran  sank  back  exhausted.  He  had  seen  men  with 
fever  and  in  "  the '  horrors, "  and  he  knew  what  queer 
distortions  the  human  brain  M'as  capable  of.  He  got 
up  and  recovered  his  revolver.  The  cartridges  were 
in  their  places.  With  a  whirling  head  he  got  into  bed 
again.  A  long  shadow  was  across  the  door.  In  his 
tired  brain  he  thought  it  was  morning;  but  it  was 
evening,  the  evening  of  Sunday.  A  few  hours  more 
sleep — he  had  the  whole  day  before  him  ....  and 
the  owner  wouldn't  come  till  Monday  morning 
.     .     .     .  and  so  he  sank  to  sleep  again. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know,  but  when  he 
awoke  again  he  saw  the  apparition  sitting  on  the 
bunk  as  before.     He  did  not  waste  any  energy  over 
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it  this  time,  but  lay  watching  it,  studying  it,  noting 
the  queer,  treacherous  verisimilitude  about  it  all. 
Black  Moran  knew  nothing  of  science,  but  he  was  a 
natural  psychologist,  able  to  read  men's  faces  and 
thoughts,  and  this  figment  of  the  imagination  inter- 
ested him  deeply. 

It  looked  so  marvellously  real.  The  face  no  longer 
wore  the  sarcastic  triumphant  smile,  but  looked  at  him 
uneasily  as  one  who  watches  a  sleeping  lion  that  he 
fears  will  awaken. 

"Well,"  said  Moran,  sardonically,  '-'we're  here 
again,'  are  we  ?     What  a  pity  you  can 't  talk.     I  'm 

d d  sick  of  my  own  company,  and  a  'chin'  even 

with  you  wouldn't  be  bad." 

"Oh,  I  ain't  dumb,"  the  thing  said,  and  added  with 
a  twitch  of  the  lips  that  might  have  been  a  grin, 
"though  I  am  a  dummy." 

' '  By  the  Powers, ' '  said  Moran,  feeling  that  he  must 
be  very  light-headed  now,  "you  are  a  more  wonderful 
chap  than  I  took  you  for.  How  do  you  do  it  1  Come 
now,  how  do  you  manage  to  get  a  voice  out  of  that" — 
he  pointed  to  its  chest — "that  thing!" 

"What  the  h 11  are  you  talking  about?"  asked 

the  spectre. 

"Aisy,"  said  Moran,  "seeing  that  you  belong  to 
me,  you  have  no  right  to  be  cheeky.  I  made  you — 
I'm  your  father,  as  it  were." 

A  cunning  understanding  came  into  the  apparition's 
eyes.  It  peered  hard  at  Moran,  and  raised  a  hand  and 
mechanically  rubbed  its  own  brain  case. 

"All  right,"  it  said,  "I'm  your  father.  I'm  going 
to  look  after  you.    You've  been  ill,  you  know  .     .     .     . 
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and  I  'm  going  to  take  you  off  to  the  hospital  .... 
in  my  cart,  you  know." 

"Dear  me !   You  look  so  d d  real,  sitting  there," 

said  Moran,  "that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  try,  you 
could  reach  me  down  the  baccy  from  up  there." 

The  other  answered  in  a  surly  voice :  "I  don 't 
mind  filling  yftur  pipe  for  you,  seeing  you  can't  help 
yourself."  He  took  down  the  tobacco  and  began 
cutting  some  of  it  up;  and  Moran  watched  him 
curiously. 

' '  Why,  curse  me, ' '  he  said,  ' '  I  believe  you  are  real. ' ' 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  I  was?"  asked  the  other. 

Moran  lay  still,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in 
an  altered  voice. 

"Excuse  me,  mate,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  jimjams 
again.  I've  been  knocking  down  a  cheque  at  a  chanty, 
and  this  morning  I  started  seeing  snakes.  Hang  me 
if  I  didn  't  get  lost  in  the  scrub ;  and  when  I  got  here 
I  was  nearly  dead.  I  reckon  that  finding  your  hut 
and  getting  in  here  between  these  blankets  was  just 
about  the  saving  of  my  life." 

"Humph!"  was  all  the  other  uttered,  as  he  slowly 
rubbed  the  cut-up  tobacco  between  his  palms. 

"You  must  have  been  surprised  when  you  found 
me, ' '  Moran  went  on.  ' '  When  I  saw  you  sitting  there 
I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  things  I  had  been 
seeing,  and  started  giving  you  cheek." 

"You  talk  real  well,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sneer 
deepening  about  his  lips.  "Real  well.  But  you're 
only  wasting  your  breath  and  knocking  yourself  up 
for  nothing.  Have  a  draw  at  this,  and  hold  your 
noise. ' 
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He  took  down  a  pipe  from  a  shelf,  filled  it,  lit  it 
in  his  own  mouth,  and  then,  having  got  it  in  going 
order,  handed  it  over. 

''Thanks,"  said  Morau,  ''but  I've  got  a  pipe  of  my 
own  here."  He  tried  to  get  at  his  pocket,  but  could 
not  move  his  arm.  He  raised  his  head,  and  saw  that 
he  was  lashed  to  the  bunk — lashed  with  a  strip  of 
greenhide  such  as  no  man  ever  broke  in  this  world. 
The  hide  had  an  iron  ring  in  one  end,  and  had  been 
passed  over  him  and  under  the  narrow  bunk  a  dozen 
times  at  least,  so  that  from  his  shoulders  to  his  feet  he 
was  as  fast  as  a  mummy  in  its  swathes. 

One  hope  remained :  that  the  man  had  merely  tied 
him  up  because  he  had  been  raving — after  the  manner 
in  which  fevered  men  in  the  Bush  are  sometimes 
treated.  Perhaps  after  all  he  had  been  acting  the 
Good  Samaritan ! 

"Come,"  said  Moran  in  the  tone  he  had  assumed. 
"  I  'm  not  so  bad  as-all  that.  I  'm  not  one  of  the  violent 
sort  when  I  get  the  horrors.  You  needn't  have  tied 
me  up,  mate.  Lord !  how  the  chaps  '11  laugh  when 
they  hear  of  Bill  Hawkins  being  tied  up." 
j,  But  still  the  other  only  regarded  him  with  a  sort 
of  wondering  sneer,  and  said  nothing. 

"Undo  this  thing,  and  let  me  up.  Why,  I'm  that 
weak  T  couldn  't  hurt  a  kitten ;  and  I  'm  as  sane  as  you 
are." 

He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  in  order  to  test 
the  strength  of  his  bonds,  but  could  not  move  as  much 
as  an  inch.  The  man,  seeing  his  effort,  stepped  nearer 
and  ran  his  eye  over  the  fastenings. 

''You  lie  still,"  he  said,  "and  don't  waste  your 
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strength  trying  to  break  that.  You  can't  do  it.  I'm 
going  'to  take  you  to  the  hospital— the  hospital,  you 
understand?"  He  was  going  out  when  Moran  called 
him  back. 

"Wait  a  bit.  You  Ivnow  Johnny  Duveen— here  on 
Gilligan's  Creek?"  The  man  nodded.  "Well,  you 
drive  me  to  Duveen's.  He's  a  friend  of  mine,  and '11 
look  after  me.  You  don't  want  to  have  to  take  me  all 
the  way  into  Goona,  do  you?  It's  absurd;  it  would 
mean  thi'ee  days  at  least."  ' 

The  man  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
shook  himself  impatiently. 

"I  ain't  going  to  Duveen's  or  Goona  either,  with 
you,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  take  you  to  Murri- 
bindinyah.     That's  all  there's  to  say  aboui  it." 

"Here,  come  back  here!"  said  Moran  sharply,  and 
the  man  turned  again  with  an  impatient  gesture.  The 
outlaw  looked  searchingly  at  him. 

"How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  not  to  take 
me  to  Murribindinyah?"  he  asked  quietly. 

The  man  started,  and  his  right  hand  went  to  his  coat 
pocket. 

"How  much?"  repeated  Moran,  watching  him 
intently. 

The  man's  lips  twitched  in  an  uneasy  sneer.  "Do 
you  want  to  know?" 

"Yes,"  said  Moran.    "I  want  to  know." 

"Three  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  dummy,  and 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  hut. 

The  outlaw's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  closed  his 
eyes  wearily,  but  opened  them  again  at  once,  for  in 
that  instant  he  had  had  a  vision  of  the  hangman's 
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noose.  Thoughts  were  now  playing  in  his  mind,  light- 
ing up  and  dying  down  with  unbelievable  swiftness. 
'  The  dummy  had  gone  away  into  the  scrub,  evidently 
to  look  after  his  horse.  Doubtless  he  had  unharnessed 
it  before  he  had  entered  the  hut  to  find  a  visitor  there. 
Moran  knew  what  would  happen :  he  would  be  lifted, 
trussed  as  he  was,  the  bunk  along  with  him,  on  to  the 
cart,  and  taken  to  Murribindinyah  homestead,  where 
he  would  be  handed  over  to  Norton,  a  magistrate,  who 
would  guard  him  well  till  the  police  came. 

He  strained  at  the  rope  again,  but  it  would  not 
yield.  He  lay  exhausted  after  the  effort,  realising 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  strong,  iron-thewed  man  he 
had  been.  He  heard  the  horse  coming,  and  the 
jingling  of  the  hobble-rings  told  him  that  it  had  not 
been  caught,  but  was  being  driven  toward  the  hut. 

With  a  sudden  inspiration,  Moran  began  to  bite  at 
the  thong  that  bound  him.  He  had  sharp,  strong 
teeth,  and  he  bit  and  tore  like  a  wolf. 

The  jingle  ceased ;  the  horse  must  be  standing  still 
now.  He  heard  the  man  coaxing  the  animal  and  knew 
that  he  tvas  going  up  to  it.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  snort 
and  a  violent  ringing  and  leaping  that  grew  fainter 
and  fainter.  He  heard  the  dummy  cursing  and 
running.  Then  silence.  He  turned  the  other  side  of 
his  mouth  to  the  hide  and  bit  on. 

A  few  minutes  passed.  Again  came  the  steady 
jingle  of  the  hobbles,  with  every  now  and  then  the 
sound  of  leaping.  The  horse  came  up  close  to  the  hut 
and  stood  still.  Again  the  voice  of  the  ^ITttmy, 
approaching  cautiously,  followed  this  time  by  a  sound 
that  Moran  knew  was  the  grating  of  the  bit  on  the 
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horse's  teeth.  He  heard  thudding  sounds,  and  plung- 
ing about,  and  knew  that  the  dummy  was  kicking  the 
horse. 

Moran  could  see  the  cart  from  where  he  was  lying, 
and  now  he  saw  the  horse  led  up  to  it.  The  dummy 
glanced  into  the  hut  and  began  putting  the  harness 
on. 

Moran  flattened  his  chest,  and  then  expanded  it 
with  all  his  remaining  force.  The  rope  did  not  give : 
the  piece  he  had  bitten  out  of  it  had  left  it  apparently 
as  strong  as  ever.  The  horse  was  in  the  cart ;  the  man 
would  come  in,  now.  The  outlaw  gave  up  biting,  and 
laid  his  cheek  over  the  gap  he  had  made,  so  that  the 
dummy  should  not  see  it.  When  in  the  cart,  he  would 
watch  his  opportunity  and  go  at  it  again. 

But  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  dummy  once  more, 
as  he  moved  about  the  cart,  he  saw  that  in  his  hand 
was  another  long  greenhide  thong.  He  was  going  to 
make  doubly  sure. 

In  an  access  of  savage  despair  the  outlaw  began 
again  to  tear  at  the  rope  that  held  him. 

The  dummy  went  behind  the  cart  and  let  the  tail- 
board down,  linking  the  chains  that  supported  it, 
pressing  on  it  to  see  that  all  was  secure;  and  then 
turned  to  the  hut. 

When  he  entered  the  door,  he  saw  the  prisoner  he 
had  left  securely  tied,  standing,  white  as  a  sheet, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  pitiful  weakness  everywhere ; 
fight,  fight — or  die !  in  the  glaring  eyes  and  clenched 
hands. 

The  dummy  turued  livid  at  the  sight,  but  drew  a 
revolver — the  outlaw's — from  his  pocket, 
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With  a  hoarse  scream,  Moran  rushed  at  him. 

The  dummy  raised  a  quavering  arm  to  fire,  but  his 

fears  caused  him  to  stagger  back  as  he  did  so,  and  the 

bullet  went  through  the  r#  'k  The  man  himself,  in  his 

backward,   terror-stricl^  i /^kement,   strucT^   against 

one  of  the  door-posts,  m~,  u^vs    -V^^  round,  fell  heavily 

across  the  doorway.    /  ^    i..'  ,'  A 
-'     fhe  strange? 

There  was  an  axe  J       ,  amst  the  wall,  and  he 

s  a  long  m?.  ' 

fell  with  his  head  on  \^ ,,    i-"r.     ^the  sharp  blade  point 

entered  his  temple,  ki'  ■,    '  instantly. 

Black  Moran  bent    J    ■  and  saw  that  he  was 

01  clear,  • 

dead.      ' '  Blood,   bloc        ._  .  e  blood ! "   he   muttered 

'         iim  . 
despairingly.         ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  horse,  fri- "      ..yu  hy  the  report,  had  bolted  off 

along  the  track|3^.  a  M&rian  soon  afterwards  departed, 

too,  glad  to  get  way  from  the  spot. 


I  wander  on  in  fehest,    and   ' 
And  still  my  sa<  Th^^  "^®  .where? 

A    whispering    sp.      '    .  sighs:    , 

Lands  such  as  tho^  ^^  ^*  ^^9re  in  the  skies. 

-se  was  il         ^The   Wanderer. 

t 

VV/EAK  and  weary,  the  Wf^^^j  mau-'^^^  former  self, 
^^  Black  Moran  journeyed  pn^j^(,.ilowing  tlie  creek 
that  lay  ever  westward  with  many  a  turn  and  twist. 
He  eoiild  think  clearly  now;  but  it  was  the  calm  of 
settled  despair  and  resignation.  In  his  soul's  awaken- 
ing the  sight  of  the  mafi  's  blood,  and  the  almost 
miraculous  manner  of  his  death,  had  been  to  him  the 
seal  of  fate.  He  had  not  meant  to  kill  him ;  but  he  had 
fallen  at  a  glance — as  if  to  mock  the  outlaw's  efforts 
to  find  his  way  of  life  with  clean,  unbloodied  hands. 

He  no  longer  hoped  for  anything,  but  he  set  his 
chattering  teeth,  and  clenched  his  hands,  and  nerved 
himself  to  flee.  If  life  held  out  no  joy  or  peace,  it  yet 
had  one  fear.  To  escape  the  felon's  way  «f  death  it 
was  worth  living — aye,  he  told  himself,  and  it  was 
worth  dying,  too. 

He  knew  that  two  of  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
youth  lived  somewhere  on  Gilligan  's  Creek ;  had  moved 
there  years  before,  to  take  up  land. and  become  pros- 
perous settlers.     He  determined  to-  follow  the  ereek 
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till  he  discovered  one  of  them,  and  so  ask  for  any 
assistance  that  could  be  given  in  a  discreet  way. 

Toiling  along  with  this  in  mind,  he  went  boldly  up 
to  the  first  selector's  dwelling  he  saw.  The  dogs 
barked  at  his  approach,  and  a  man  came  along  with 
two  little  fair-haired  boys,  who  clutched  his  limbs  and 
peeped  shyly  at  the  stranger  in  the  manner  of  Bush 
children.  He  was  a  long  man,  prematurely  bent  with 
the  toil  of  a  settler's  life,  with  a  face  wrinkled  and 
parched  by  he  sun,  and  no  distinguishing  character- 
istic, save  a  pair  of  clear,  candid  eyes. 

IMoVan  knew  him  at  once,  despite  the  changes  that 
nine  years  had  made,  and  warmed  at  the  sight  of  a 
familiar  face,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand, 
saying : 

"Will,  you  have  not  forgotten  me — Mick  Moran?" 
In  the  haggard  wasted  form  before  him  the  other 
recognised  the  friend  of  his  youth,  true  enough,  but 
he  drew  back  with  a  flush. 

'    "I  cannot  take  your  hand,  IMick,"  he  said  with 
sadness,  rather  than  judgment,  in  his  voice. 

The  lightning  that  might  once  have  shone  in  Black 
Moran 's  eyes  at  such  an  affront  was  dead  within; 'he 
could  only  turn  away,  feeling  himself  weak,  almost 
womanish,  in  the  emotion  he  was  experiencing.  And 
as  he  turned  he  staggered. 

"Mick,"  came  the  voice  of  the  other  instantly,  "you 
are  weak  and  ill.  Do  not  pass  my  door.  There  is  food 
for  you,  and  you  can  rest  awhile. ' ' 

But  Moran  only  waved  his  hand  as  he  walked  away. 
Then  he  half  turned  his  head  and  asked:  "Where  is 
Duveen's? — only  tell  me  that." 
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"On  tlie  creek.  It  is  eleven  miles — you  can't  walk 
it,  Mick.  Let  me  give  you  a  horse. ' '  He  spoke  almost 
beseechingly,  but  he  did  not  ask  for  the  hand  that  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  so  Moran  walked  on  Avith  head 
erect  and  shaking  limbs. 

The  friend  of  his  youth  watched  him  with  a  troubled 
brow  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  went  inside, 
sorely  vexed  with  obstinate  questionings^,  and  sought 
solace  from  his  wife,  who,  good  woman,  strove  to  stay 
him  with  worldly  maxims,  which  counted  for  little 
with  him,  and  with  scriptural  quotations  about  con- 
sorting with  the  wicked,  which  seemed  better.  But 
though  a  religious  man,  he  could  not  still  the  question- 
ings, and  next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  he 
saddled  a  horse  and  rode  down  to  Duveen  's  to  find  out 
how  it  fared  with  the  man  who  had  been  his  friend. 

Duveen 's  shantj^  was  the  hatchery  of  most  of  the 
stock  thefts  on  the  surrounding  stations,  which  every- 
body knew,  owners  and  police  included,  but  could 
never  prove.  Duveen  had  a  beady,  brown  eye,  that 
was  always  on  the  rove.  He  could  perform  miracles 
with  a  pack  of  cards.  His  loquacious  tongue  knew  no 
rest,  and  gave  none ;  but  his  conversation  was  baffling 
rather  than  instructive — he  talked  to  conceal  thought. 
He  was  most  dangerous  when  he  was  talking,  especially 
to  those  who  judged  men  on  the  principle  of  a  still 
tongue  in  a  wise  head. 

Years  before,  the  two  striplings,  Mickie  Moran  and 
'Johnny  Duveen,  had  ridden  the  Bush  together,  near 
the  shadow  of  the  Great  Divide;  and  when  Johnny 
had  skipped  to  the  west  people  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  young  Moran,  who  had  some  saving  grace 
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in  him,  that  he  was  rid  of  the  society  of  such  an  in- 
corrigible born  gaol-bird  as  Johnny  Duveen.  Much 
water  had  run  down  the  Great  Divide,  and  trickled 
away  in  the  long  rivers  to  the  southern  ocean  since 
then,  and  wh^n  ]\Ioran  came  to  Duveen 's,  a  hunted 
man  with  a  price  on  his  head,  Johnny  felt  that  the 
prophets  had  spoken  ill,  and  that  virtue,  if  not  its  own 
reward,  at  least  brought  some  compensation  in  its 
train. 

''You  would  never  have  come  to  this,  Mick,  if  you 
had  stuck  to  me,"  he  said,  sad  and  unavailing  regret 
in  the- shake  of  his  head. 

Moran  smiled  a  wan  smile  with  just  a  little  touch  of 
his  old  sarcasm  in  it. 

"I  could  never  have  kept  pace  with  you,  Jolmny. 
Where  you  could  slip  through  smiling,  I  should  get 
stuck.  The  fox  and  the  wolf  don't  hunt  well  together. 
I  hear  they  have  never  landed  you,  Johnny ;  but  take 
care:  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  clever." 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  Duveen,  a  sudden 
light  coming  into  his  eyes ;  and  then  he  talked,  talked, 
talked  till  Moran 's  head  grew  dizzy  and  he  wanted  to 
lie  down. 

A  bed?  Well,  there  was  a  little  room  off  the 
verandah  that  he  could  call  his  very  own.  A  horse? 
He,  Johnny  Duveen,  could  lay  his  finger  on  the  best 
bit  of  hide  from  one  end  of  Gilligan's  Creek  to  the 
other,  and  would  "borrow"  him  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  and  have  him  up  at  the  shanty  before  sunrise 
the  next  morning.  And  then,  when  the  fugitive  had 
retired  to  rest,  Johnny  Duveen  talked  incessantly, 
skein  upon  skein  of  tangled  yam,  to  everyone  an(i 
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everything  in  and  about  the  house  with  ears  to  hear, 
save  only  to  Michael  Moran,  who  slept. 

Moran  awoke  in  the  night  and  heard  something  come 
to  the  room  and  scurry  round  it,  stopping  at  times  to 
make  a  loud  thwacking  noise.  He  wondered  what 
animal  it  could  be,  and  then  smiled  to  thinlr  that  it 
was  a  mouse.  How  many  years  was  it  since  he  had 
heard  a  mouse  on  boards? 

Otherwise  everything  was  very  quiet.  Not  even  the 
sound  of  breathing  could  be  heard  through  the  thin 
wooden  walls  of  the  house. 

The  mouse  stayed  in  the  room,  and  Moran  fell 
asleep,  feeling  a  sense  of  companionship  in  its  pre- 
sence. He  did  not  know  that,  besides  himself,  it  was 
the  only  living  thing  in  the  house. 

When  he  awoke  again,  he  noted  that  the  light  was 
stealing  in  in  sickly  fashion.  The  dawn  of  another 
day  was  come.  He  listened  to  the  call  of  birds:  the 
magpies  were  fluting  as  he  had  heard  them  through 
the  years,  and  all  seemed  fair  without. 

It  was  yet  too  early  for  the  household  to  be  stirring, 
and  he  lay  half  dreaming  awhile.  And  then,  amid  the 
subdued  murmurings  of  the  early  morn,  he  heard  the 
familiar  souncf  of  hoofs. 

"Duveen  has  kept  his  word,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  rising  with  shaking  limbs  began  to  dress. 

The  hoofs  came  nearer  and  nearer,  came  up  to  the 
house  and  stopped.  Someone  dismounted.  And  then 
a  voice  rose  firm  and  clear,  commanding  the  outlaw  to 
deliver  himself  up  to  justice  "in  the  Queen's  name." 

Black  Moran  knew  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  but 
he  did  not  feel  anger  against   the  man  who  had  be- 
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trayed  him:  he  regarded  him  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  working  out  of  his  destiny.  He  walked 
to  the  door.  It  opened  on  to  the  verandah.  There 
was  no  window  and  no  opening  of  any  kind  that  he 
could  fire  through.  He  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap.    In  an  instant  his  decision  was  taken. 

But  he  seemed  to  have  knowip  the  voice.  ' '  Who  are 
you?"  he  called  out. 

"0 'Carroll,"  came  the  reply,  and  as  Moran  heard 
it  even  the  thought  of  death  was  stilled  in  his  wonder 
at  life 's  irony. 

"Come  out  quietly,"  the  voice  went  on.  "I  hear 
you  are  ill.  You  can't  go  on — the  police  are  every- 
where. There's  a  chance,  if  you  surrender  without 
bloodshed,  the  people  are  not  set  against  you.  Come 
with  me— don't  make  the  troopers  shoot  you  like  a 
dog." 

' '  I  know  better, ' '  said  Moran,  in  a  stern  voice.  * '  It 
has  got  to  be  a  duel  between  you  and  me — to  the  death. 
I  'm  coming  out — do  you  hear  ?  '  When  you  see  me, 
shoot!" — his  words  rang  like  steel — "or  I'll  shoot 
you." 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  flung  the  door 
open,  and  raising  his  pistol,  stepped  out. 

For  a  moment  the  men  saw  each  other 's  faces — then 
at  five  yards'  range  both  fired. 

0 'Carroll  was  untouched,  but  Moran  swayed,  threw 
up  his  arms,  and  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest.  He 
had  fallen  on  his  back,  and  the  blood  flowed  red  and 
warm  to  the  ground.  Sick  at  heart  and  trembling, 
now  that  the  fight  was  over,  0 'Carroll  bent  over  him 
and  saw  that  the  wound  was  mortal.    The  bushranger 
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laji  with  his  arm.  across  his  face.  0 'Carroll  saw  the 
form,  matchless  for  strength  and  activity,  stretched 
out  on  the  earth  floor.  He  lay  so  still  .  .  .  .  so 
peacefully  ....  this  man  whom  he  had  slain.  As 
he  stood  looking  down  at  him  the  tears  began  to  fall 
from  the  young  man's  eyes.  A  sob  broke  from  his 
pent  up  breast. 

At  the  sound,  Moran  slid  his  arm  from  his  face  and 
looked  up.  His  features  were  changing.  Death  was 
smoothing  out  the  lines  of  passion  and  care,  and  rais- 
ing the  mask  of  years.  He  looked  younger.  His  eyes 
had  lost  their  fierce  melancholy.  0 'Carroll  started 
and  bent  down.    Moran  smiled  up  at  him. 

"Thaddy  ....  ye  know  me  now." 

0 'Carroll  fell  on  his  knees,  and  grasping  the  dying 
man's  shoulders,  peered  into  his  face."  Then  he 
staggered  to  his  feet  with  his  face  turned  and  his 
hands  uplifted. 

"Who  are  you?  Oh,  who  are  you,  dark  man?"  he 
cried  in  a  terrible  voice.  ' '  If  you  are  Miekie  0  'More, 
why  did  you  not  shoot  me  down,  so  that  I  might  lie 
beside  you  ....  and  die  ? ' ' 

"Thaddy,"  said  Moran,  "all  is  right.  Your  head 
will  be  white  and  the  voices  of  little  children  will  be 
about  you— But  I  had  to  die.  ...  Ye  did  me  a 
friendly  turn,  Thaddy  ....  and  it  was  a  duel 
between  us,  a  fair  fight " 


"You  lie,"  said  0 'Carroll,  "you  made  me  murder 
you."    And  he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  him,  weeping. 

"Thaddy,"  whispered  O'More  feebly,  "will  ye  mar 
my  last  moments?  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you — I  didn't 
want  you  to  know,  lad,  that  it  had  come  ....  to 
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this.  But  when  I  saw  the  look  ye  were  giving  me  I 
couldn't  help  it.  .  .  .  My  life  is  flickering  out. 
Put  your  arm  round  me,  Thaddy,  and  talk  to  me  of 
the  old  days,  by  Slieve  Namon." 

0 'Carroll  took  his  hand  in  his  and  put  one  arm 
round  his  neck.  ' '  Mickie  ! "  he  whispered.  ' '  Old 
friend!" 

' '  Ochone !  our  ways  parted  too  early.  Hold  me 
tighter,  Thaddy.  Dan — he  was  not  there.  I  sent  him 
home.  He's  safe  now.  He  will  have  no  more  my  evil 
example.  He  '11  marry  Araluen  and  lead  a  steady  life. 
A  steady  life,"  he  whispered  again.  "Eh,  Thaddy?" 
■  "Yes,  yes." 

"And  mother  ....  you'll  tell  her  yourself. 
.  .  .  .  She  liked  you  ....  lad,  in  th6  old 
days. ' '    His  voice  failed. 

"Mickie,"  whispered  0 'Carroll,  "Mary  O'More 
will  want  to  hear  one  thing.  'Tis  a  saint  on  earth  she 
always  was." 

"Dear  lad!  Yes,  I  have  repented  .  .  .  .  in  what 
pain  and  grief  God  himself  knows."  He  fell  to 
muttering  prayers,  and  0  'Carroll,  his  grief  quieted  in 
the  awe  of  death,  knew  that  the  end  was  coming. 

But  like  a  last  flame  among  the  embers  his  spirit 
rose  again:  "Thaddy  ....  I  was  bitter  that  ye 
were  after  me,  too.    Forgive  me. ' ' 

With  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  sorrow  0 'Carroll 
laid  his  head  beside  him,  and  thus  Black  Moran  died. 


Chapter  XVII. 
THE  RED  MAN'S  TALE. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; 
Turn   wheresoe  'er   I   may 
By  night  or  day  A^ 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

— Wordsworth. 

\  Y/  ITH  the  slow,  inevitableness  of  Greek  tragedy, 
^  the  drama  of  the  Morans  had  moved  towards 
its  catastrophe.  Had  that  been  reached  in  the  duel  at 
Duveen's,  or  was  there  yet  another  more  terrible  to 
come  ?  Michael  was  dead,  shot  by  his  own  friend — the 
one  friend  of  his  tragic  existence.  But  he  had  fallen 
into  bushranging  as  his  w^ay  of  life,  and  his  end — -see- 
ing his  desperate  nature — had  been  only  a  matter  of 
time.  There  was  still  Dan,  who  had  taken  to  the  Bush, 
because  of  his  brother,  and  not  because  of  any  natural 
liking  for  a  life  of  violence.  He  was  hidden  in  the 
sawyer's  hut,  not  daring  to  show  himself  on  account 
of  his  wound.  Was  he  to  be  sacrificed?  Was  the 
widow  Moran,  the  chief  sufferer  through  it  all,  to  see 
her  Benjamin  go  too? 

Araluen  had  lived  her  brief  life  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Morans;  and  now,  with  Dan's  peril  and  his 
mother's  grief  and  fear,  it  had  begun  to  take  on  a 
deeper  shade.  No  news  of  th^  fight  on  Gilligan's 
Creek  had  reached  the  Myall.    Saturday,  the  day  after 
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the  escort  had  been  attacked — Sunday,  and  then  Mon- 
day passed.  In  the  night  Mrs.  Moran  would  go  and 
stay  with  Dan,  dres^ng  his  wound  and  watching  him 
while  he  slept — stealing  away  again  before  daylight 
came.  In  the  daytime  Araluen  would  saddle  her  horse 
and  ride"  down  the  creek,  or  in  some  other  direction, 
and  after  making  a  detour  through  the  scrub  would 
come  round  to  the  hut  and  stay  an  hour  or  two  with 
him,  talking  hopefully  and  even  cheerfully  of  the 
future.  Yet  she  was  growing  pale  and  distraught. 
She  could  not  disguise  from  herself  the  danger  in 
which  he  stood.  Twice  already  the  police  had  come 
to  the  Myall,  and  to  Mrs.  Moran 's  house.  They  had 
asked  after  Dan,  but  had  gone  away  apparently  satis- 
fied when  told  that  he  was  out  on  the  selection,  and 
would  be  back  in  a  few  hours.  The  police  had,  indeed, 
little  or  no  suspicion  of  him,  for  it  had  become  a  saying 
that  Black  Moran  would,  sooner  shoot  his  brother  than 
see  him  "turn  out." 

If  only  no  one  would  see  him  till  he  recovered  there 
was  a  chance.  That  was  Araluen 's  chief  thought 
always,  and  it  was  to  be  the  mainspring  of  her  future 
actions. 

But  every  thought  was  steeped  -in  the  pain  of 
0  'Carroll 's  seeming  treachery — and  under  it  a  deeper 
pain  that  she  could  scarcely  yet  define. 

When  the  brief  confession  of  love  had  left  her  lips, 
something'  had  passed  out  of  her  life  for  ever.  The 
morning  calm  was  gone.  No  longer  "standing  Avith 
reluctant  feet,"  she  was  already  looking  back  to  the 
gentle  murmuring  brook — to  the  far-ofi:',  happy  times 
when  she  and  Dan  would  run  in  the  morning  to  see 
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the  frost  on  the  spiders'  webs  in  the  scrub  before  the 
sun  melted  it,  Gr  search  through  the  long,  long  days 
for  the  first  buttercup,  or  crowfoot,  or  dandelion,  and 
gather  the  sweet  wild  mignonette.  And  then  to  the 
time  when,  as  they  grew  older,  they  would  wander  far 
into  the  bush,  barefooted  and  brown-limbed — two 
little  people  in  a  great  world — and  pluck  the  red-ripe 
quondongs  from  the  trees;  or,  lying  securely  hid, 
watch  the  wild  horses  come  into  the  dam  to  drink. 
They  would  see  them  stand  and  sniff  the  wind,  and 
then  venture  warily  one  by  one  into  the  water,  and 
snort  and  splash,  till  Dan  would  stand  up  and  shout 
at  them,  and  they  would  tear  up  the  banks  and  away 
into  the  mysterious  region  that  lay  beyond  fheir  ken. 

In  the  jarring  of  the  present,  in  the  dark  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future,  she  had  turned,  as  poor  mortals 
will,  to  the  glory  of  the  past. 

Only  when  she  thought  of  the  bushranger's  mother 
could  she  see  a  path  in  the  wilderness  of  life :  she  coyld 
comfort  and  shield  this  sad-faced,  sweet-voiced  woman, 
who  had  been  her  own  mother  in  g,ll  the  years  she 
could  remember. 

Amongst  those  who  noticed  a  change  in  Araluen  was 
the  red-whiskered  man.  He  took  to  watching  her 
closely  when  she  went  by,  and  sometimes  after  she  had 
disappeared  his  face  and  whiskers  might  be  seen 
looking  round  a  corner  with  a  puzzled  expression  on 
them. 

He  was  grieved  to  see  that  she  grew  paler  and  more 
dispirited  each  day.  She  seemed  like  a  flower,  which, 
though  the  rain  fall,  and  the  sun  shine,  still  withers 
from  some  secret  subtle  distemper.    She  was  no  longer 
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the  embodiment,  joyous  and  free,  of  the  little  sister 
that  had  died,  and  he  felt  a  grudge  against  her.  She 
was  not  playing-  the  game. 

And  then  a  sense  of  calamity  grew  on  him  as  he 
noted  still  more  discerningly  the  change  in  her  face 
and  expression.  He  stood  aghast  at  the  truth :  he  had 
never  contemplated  that.    She  was  growing  tip! 

In  the  throes  that  that  thought  cost  him  the  red- 
whiskered  man  very  nearly  turned  pale.  His  whiskers, 
in  one  or  two  climacteric  moments,  stood  around  his 
face  like  a  border  of  marigolds. 

He  noticed  that  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  0 'Carroll 
she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  walking  away.  He 
had  conceived  a  gi'eat  liking  for  the  newchum.  He 
knew  that  he  and  Araluen  had  ridden  home  together ; 
and  had  seen  them  dancing.  Could  she  have  begun,, 
like  other  girls,  to  indulge  in  nonsensical  notions?  In 
his  distress  he  went  and  collogued  witji  the  Polthogue 
about  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Phwat's  the  matter  with  who?"  The  dialogues 
between  these  two  were  generally  sharp  and  decisive. 

"With  Araluen — you  or  Mother  Moran  ought  to 
know. ' ' 

The  Polthog-ue  stretched  her  neck  up,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  like  a  hen.  "Me  or  Mother  Moran!"  she 
mimicked,  "that's  just  it.  For  Avance,  Jimmy  Murray 
• — for  jist  wance,  you've  hit  it.  Mrs.  Moran  and  I  do 
know.  But  the  fun  of  it, ' '  putting  her  arms  a  kimbo 
and  sticking  out  one  foot,  "is  that  Mary  Moran  doesn  't 
Jcnotv  that  I  know." 

"Say  what  you  mean,"  said  the  red  man.    "Don't 
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let  your  blathering  Irish  tongue  bolt  with  you,  or 
there'll  be  a  capsize.  .  .  .  And  don't  think  you 
look  like  Lady  Macbeth,  standing  like  that.  .  .  . 
Now  then." 

But  the  Polthogue  walked  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  kitchen  as  though  she  had  no  further  time-  for 
gossip,  and  began  clattering  cups  and  plates.  The  red 
man  said  something  to  himself  in  a  low,  intense  voice. 

The  Polthogue  turned  like  lightning.  "You 
swore!"  she  declared. 

*'I  didn't,"  said  the  red  man  indignantly,  and  yet 
in  some  alarm. 

Well,  if  ye  did,"  said  the  Polthogue  truculently, 
"ye'd  be  a  soberer  man  this  night. "  It  was  the  truth. 
One  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Myall  decreed  that  if  the 
red  man  swore  in  the  kitchen  he  was  to  be  docked  one. 

The  clatter  went  on  again.  The  red  man,  wiser  now, 
maintained  an  expectant  silence. 

A  bang.    A  sniff.    A  shake  of  the  head. 

"  If  ye  want  to  know, ' '  said  the  Polthogue,  turning 
round,  "it's  this:  that  that  girl,  with  her  looks  and 
education,  and  her  uncle's  money  comin'  to  her  some 
day,  is  going  to  marry  that  omadhaun,  Dan  Moran — 
and  Mary  Moran 's  beggin'  and  prayin'  her  into  it. 
.  .  .  .  Not  a  wurrd  from  ayther  of  thim  about  it 
.     .     .     .  but  Araluen  talks  in  her  sleep. ^' 

The  red  man  started,  and  then  sat,  staring  at  the 
wall  opposite.  The  Polthogue  went  on  talking  vehe- 
mently, but  he  scarcely  heard  her.  The  years  were 
rolling  back,  and  questionings,  that  had  only  risen  as 
bubbles  rise,  to  break  and  disappear,  now  stood  like 
sheeted  ghosts  before  him. 
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He  rose  and  went  out  witliout  a  woid.  to  the  stable 
— to  tliink.  He  stayed  there  for  houi's,  and  when 
nig'ht  eanie  he  rolled  up  his  swa*-'  and  departed. 

He  had  slung  ^Matilda  on  his  back,  l)ut  this  time  he 
was  not  goinsi-  \\'hichever  way  she  slewed  him. 

He  walked  all  night  and  half-  the  next  day  till  he 
came  to  xMurribindinyah  homestead.  He  went  through 
the  gate  ajid  up  to  the  front  door  with  lagging  steps. 
He  was  tired  and  hungry  ■  his  face  wore  a  leaden, 
unwonted  liiu'.  The  house  looked  grand  and  imposing 
— his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  went  round  to  the 
kitchen.  The  cook  was  a  Chinaman,  and  when  he  saw 
the  red  man  loolcing  in  the  back  door  he  said,  waving 
a  ladle  airily,  "Xo  tucker  here.  You  go  along  a 
men's  hut." 

"You  slit-eyed  mongrel!"  said  the  red  man.  "You 
— you"  (and  this  was  a  home-thrust,  for  he  did  look 
like  it)  "kangaroo  pup  with  the  yellow  jaunders!" 
And  then  he  cursed  the  whole  four  hundred  millions 
of  China. 

Feeling  himself  in  better  form  than  he  had 
imagined,  he  marched  back  resolutely  and  knocked  at 
the  front  door,  where  he  asked  to  see  Mr.  Norton.  He 
was  taken  along  the  verandah  to  a  small  room  like  an 
office.  Mr.  Norton  was  sitting  in  it,  tapping  the  table 
and  whistling  under  his  breath. 

"Well,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  nodding,  "what  hurricane 
has  blown  you  all  the  way  from  the  Myall?  Sit 
down."  He  jerked  his  thumb  towards  a  chair,  and 
went  on  tapping  and  making  tunes  with  his  lips  again. 
The  i-ed  man  sat  down  gingerly.  His  face  was  more 
leaden  than  ever,  and  he  was  feeling  distinctly  bad,, 
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' '  You  're  not  looking  well, ' '  said  Mr.  Norton,  eyeing 
him  and  then  glancing  round  the  room. 

"Cramps  ....  in  the  stomach,"  said  Jimmy, 
with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

Mr.  Norton  stumped  over  to  a  shelf  and  brought 
down  a  bottle  and  a  tumbler.  He  half  filled  the 
tumbler  and  handed  it  to  the  red  man,  saying,  "If 
they  sold  stuff  like  that  at  the  Myall  the  place  would 
'bust'  in  a  week." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  red  man,. gasping  after 
he  had  swallowed  it.  He  hadn't  eaten  anything  for 
many  hours,  and  the  fluid  began  to  go  through  him 
like  vril.  A  Renaissance  was  going  on  in  his  face  at 
the  same  time :  warm  tints,  terra  cotta  and  the  duller 
reds,  succeeded  one  another  like  the  changing  glories 
of  the  sunrise,  and  finally  settled  into  a  rich  and 
expensive  vermilion. 

"You  have  something  to  say  to  me,"  suggested  Mr. 
Norton.  He  had  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  a 
pioneer :  to  whom  a  man  is  something  more  than  a 
unit. 

"I  have  something  to  reveal,"  said  the  red  man. 
Norton  stopped  tapping,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

"T  want  to  reveal  something,"  went  on  the  red  man, 
swallowing  a  lump  in  his  throat,  "on  behalf  of  some- 
one else  and  myself.  We  are  the  only  two  in  the  world 
that  know  it.    It  means  that  justice  will  be  done." 

Mr.  Norton  was  expecting  news  of  the  chase  after 
Black  ]\roran.  He  knew  that  the  police  were  search- 
ing everywhere,  and  that  the  bushranger  must  be  in 
hiding.     This  man  had  been  Well's  ro'useabout  at  the 
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Myall  for  years,  and  now  came  with  something  to 
"reveal." 

"You  and  Holy  Joe,  eh?" 

"Yes,  we're  both  in  it,"  said  the  red  man.  "But 
before  I  say  anything — and  mind  you,  its  something — 
I  want  your  promise  that  nothing '11  be  done  to  him  or 
me.  He'll  have  to  leave  the  Myall  and  clear  out  of 
th«  country.     It'll  be  too  hot  for  him  afterwards." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  "perfectly.  Go 
it — go  on." 

' '  But  now,  before  I  go  on,  what  about  it  ?  Have  1 
your  word  that  nothing '11  happen  to  him  or  me?" 

"As  a  magistrate,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  "I  can  assure 
3'ou  confidently  that  no  action  would  be  taken  in  such 
a  case  for  any — say — minor  event,  such  as  larceny,  or 
receiving.    The  thing  itself  is  too  important." 

The  red  man  looked  surprised,  but  went  on, 
earnestly.    "And  you  won't  do  anything  yourself?" 

"You  have  my  word  for  it.  Have  another."  He 
poured  out  some  more  whisky,  and  the  red  man  gulped 
it  down.  He  wiped  his  moustache  with  his  sleeve,  and 
then  took  out  a  large  red  handkerchief  and  carefully 
wiped  the  sleeve  with  it. 

"I'll  begin  at  the  beginning,"  he  said,  "so  that  you 
won't  start  jumping  on  me  for  a  liar.  I'll  break  it 
gradually  on  you.  If  you  don't  rnind  I'll  shut  the 
door,  for  I  ain't  telling  this  yarn  'to  the  whole  blanky 
world." 

He  shut  the  door  and  then  sat  up  very  straight,  and, 
pointing  an  eloquent  finger  at  his  listener,  began  to 
speak.     And  this  was  the  red  man's  tale: 

"This   was    about    fourteen   years    ago      (Steady^ 
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diclii't  I  say  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  you  gradually?) 
There  was  a  big  party  arranged  to  go  quondonging 
There  was  the  Lovetts,  and  the  Dignams,  and  the 
Jamiesons,  and  a  lot  of  others  that's  all  grown  up  now, 
and  I  went  to  drive  Mrs.  Moran,  and  Araluen,  and 
Dan— Mick  and  his  father  being  away  fencing  at  the 
time.  Well,  Araluen  fell  asleep  on  the  way  out,  and 
when  we  got  out  to  the  creek,  Mrs.  Moran  laid  her 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  free.  '  Jimmy, '  says  she  to  me 
—she  was  always  good  for  a  jest  them  days — '  seeing 
that  you're  not  goin'  sweetheartin '  like  us  young 
people,'  chuckin'  her  eyes  towards  Joe,  who  was  ther* 
very  spruce — lookin'  horrible  in  bran-new  yellow  leg- 
gin's  that  came  above  his  knees;  having  intentions  al 
that  time  of  making  Rebecca  Jaraieson  my  lady  hostess 
of  the  Myall  (Don't  do  that,  boss.  It  makes  mc- 
nervous."  Norton  had  began  the  devil's  tattoo  on  the 
table.)  "Well,  I  sat  there  watchin'  her — like  a  bit  o' 
Dresden  china  lyin'  there — ^keeping  the  flies  off  her 
with  my  hat,  and  thinkin' — well  never  mind.  You 
never  Imew  her." 

"Please  go  on,"  said  Norton.  "No,  I  ddn't  believe 
I  've  ever  seen  her. ' ' 

"Humph!"  said  the  red  man.  "Well,  never  mind 
After  a  bit  I  saw  that  some  of  the  horses  were  gettin' 
a  bit  too  far  in  their  hobbles,  and  I  went  to  head  then) 
back.  When  I  returned,  I  saw  a  sight  that  made  me 
tnrn  pale." 

Mr.  Norton  glanced  at  his  colour-scheme,  but  did 
not  move  a  muscle. 

"A  man  was  leaning  down  from  his  horse  lookin' 
at  her  face,  studyin'  it  hard.  He  looked  very  burnt, 
and  his  horse  was  thin,  and  had  a  wild  look  in  its  eye. 
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as  if  it  had  had  too  much  of  something.  An'  then,  by 
the  Holy  Smoke,  Araluen  opens  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  him.  That  look  was  the  first  and  last  look  they 
ever  took  at  one  another  in  this  world — hut  he  knew 
her." 

""What!"  said  Norton. 

' '  Her  father — and  by  giim !  I  've  often  thought  she 
knew  him.  Why  should  she  be  going  out  to  his  grave 
all  these  years?" 

''This  is  very  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Norton. 

' '  AVait  a  bit.  What  was  I  saying  ?  They  knew  one 
another?-  Yes.  Well,  that  settled  his  hash.  He  just 
gave  a  shout  and  a  jump  in  the  saddle ;  and  the  horse, 
which  had  been  looking  pretty  balmy  all  the  time,  put 
its  head  down,  and  started  getting  rid  of  him.  You 
could  see  that  he  didn't  know  much  about  that  busi- 
ness. In  about  two  jiffs  he  was  slung  against  the  foot 
of  the  tree." 

The  red  man  took  up  his  glass  and  drained  a  final 
drop  out  of  it.  "Pity  to  let  it  get  stale,"  he  said, 
setting  the  glass  down  again. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Norton.    "Neck  broken,  eh?" 

"That's  it.  Well,  up  comes  Joe  at  that  instant-:— 
yellow  leggin's  under  his  arm,  sworn  off  Rebecca  and 
all  her  sex — and  blowed  if  he  didn't  know  him,  too." 

"He  was  lying  there  was  his  eyes  open,  the  beauti- 
fullest  man  you  ever  saw.  There's  plenty  of  good- 
looking  people  in  this  world,  and  some  that's  real 
handsome :  but  you  don 't  often  come  across  a  beautiful 
man,  and  he  was  a  beautiful  man.  He  had  blue  eyes 
that,  even  in  death,  looked  too  bright  for  the  good  of 
his  soul.     And  his  hair  and  moustache  were  golden, 
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not  auburn,  or  tawny,  or  ginger,  but  golden;  and  his 
skin,  under  his  clothes,  was  as  white  as  a  baby's.  He'd 
never  had  a  chance,  I'll  wager.  The  women  wouldn't 
let  him.  Araluen  got  her  looks  from  him,  but  I  reckon 
the  rest  of  her  was  her  mother.  She  had  a  good  face 
but  she  was  no  beauty,  when  I  saw  her,  whatever  she 
might  have  been  when  she  had  more  flesh  on  her  bones. 
He  married  her  for  her  money,  and  then  went  after 
metal  more  attractive.  But  if  he  couldn't  be  true  to 
a  woman  he  had  a  yearning  for  his  child.  He  came 
across  half  the  world  to  see  her,  and  he  saw  her.  By 
gum !  he  saw  her ! 

"Joe  tried  hard  to  make  out  that  he  didn't  know 
who  he  was,  but  while  he  was  grabbing  his  pocketbook, 
and  looking  |;hrough  it  all  by  himself,  I  picked  up  a 
bit  of  paper  in  the  grass.  Probably  he  had  written  it 
just  before  he  came  up.  I  showed  it  to  Joe,  and  he 
knew  it  was  no  use  pretending  any  more.  He  up  and 
told  me  the  whole  story,  and  I  gave  him  the  bit  of 
paper. ' ' 

' '  What  was  written  on  it  ? "  asked  Norton,  intently. 

"I  can  remember  every  word  of  it,  as  if  it  were 

before  my  eyes.     I'll  give  it  to  you  fac-simile."     He 

went  on  slowly  with  his  fingers  clenched,  and  his  eyes 

bent  on  the  table: — 

"I  have  been  three  days  in  this  horrible  place, 
but  if  I  am  to  die  without  the  forgiveness  of  the 
wife  I  have  wronged,  or  without  ever  seeing  the 
face  of  my  child,  it  is  God's  judgment  on  me  for 
my  sins. 

"If  I  am  found  dead,  send  this  to  Murribind- 
inyah,  whither,  I  doubt  not,  she  has  gone  to  find 
shelter  with  her  relations-^: — ** 
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Norton  sprang  up.  "Go  on,  go  on!"  he  said,  and 
sat  down  again. 

— "along  with  our  child,  of  whom  she  once  wrote 
to  nie,  hoping  to  call  me  back,  and  our  faithful 
servant  Joseph." 

"Faithful  servant  Joseph!"  repeated  the  red- 
whiskered  man,  suddenly  feeling  hoarse,  and  pouring 
out  another  nobbier.  "Joe  stood  it  pretty  well  till  T 
read  out  that  part,  and  then  he  blubbered  like  a 
child." 

"The  fact  is,"  went  on  the  man  with  the  red 
whiskers,  while  Norton  sat  staring  and  thinking,  "tliMt 
it's  no  use  chucking  stones  at  one  another  in  this 
world.  We  all  have  our  weaknesses.  Mine's  this,"  lu- 
said,  holding  up  the  bottle,  "drinking  whisky.  Joe's 
is  serving  it  out.  He  was  born  to  stand  behind  the 
bar  and  nianagc  a  pub.  He  had  been  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  but  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  the 
^ilyall — it  looks  like  the  devil  when  you  stand  off  a  bit 
and  look  at  it  pensive — have  you  ever  noticed  that, 
boss  ? " 

"I  have,"  responded  Norton,  absently. 

"The  JNlyall  tempted  him.  And  that's  the  whole 
story. ' ' 

"And  he'd  been  good  to  her,"  went  on  the  red  man, 
beginning  to  feel  limp.  "He's  had  her  educated  like 
a  lady.  And  he's  kept  her  apart  from  the  Myall. 
And  she'll  have  every  penny  of  it  back  tenfold  when 
he  dies,  and — T  have  your  word.     .     .     ." 

"I  would  have  known  her,"  said  Mr.  Norton, 
beginning  his  tapping  again.     "They  kept  her  from 
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1110.     lie  look  .i^ood  caiT  she  was  never  about  when  I 
(■tailed  al,  the  MyallT-instinet  would  have  told  me." 

ile  went  to  an  innei'  door  of  -the  room  and  called 
olowii  the  passage  to  someone  to  ask  Mrs.  Norton  to 

"And — ^^ahont  Joe?"  asked  the  red  man. 

"jMrs.  Norton  and  I  wall  drive  at  once  to  the  Myall, 
and  T11  have  a  talk  with  him — a  talk  with  him,"  he 
rei)eated.  "No,  there  will  be  no  legal  proceedings. 
You  can  come,  too,  in  the  back  seat." 

"No — thanks."  said  the  red  man,  standing  up  with 
sudden  decision  "I'm  done  up.  I  want  sleep — and 
food." 

"Go  round  to  the  kitchen,  then.  I'll  send  word  to 
the  cook  to  give  you  the  best  he's  got.  You've  played 
the  man,  Jimmy  ....  l^ce — about  fifteen  years." 
And  then  Norton  stumped  out,  shaking  his  plume, 
saying,  "Oh  life,  life  life!" 


Chapter  XVIII. 
THE  RACE. 

Tp  HE  fateful  day  that  had  seen  the  duel  at  Duveeu's 
and  the  red  man's  revelation  was  di'awing  to 
a  close.  The  "soft  white  feet  of  afternoon"  had 
departed,  and  the  sweet  mystery  of  evening  was 
beginning  when  Araluen,  from  the  garden  of  the 
!Myal],  saw  horsemen  coming  out  of  the  Bush  across 
the  creek.  It  did  not  need  a  second  glance  to  tell  her 
that  they  were  troopers.  She  watched  them  with 
anxiety  that  increased  when  she  saw  that  they  did  not 
come  on  to  the  house  as  others  had  done  before,  but 
had  stopped.  One  had  dismounted  and  was  looking 
on  the  gi'ound  as  though  he  had  lost  something.  He 
looked  up  for  an  instant  and  she  saw  his  face.  Her 
heart  stood  still — the  face  was  black!  It  was  a 
tracker. 

He  stood  staring  down  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
then  descended,  the  others  riding  slowly  behind.  For 
a  few  moments  they  disappeared,  but  presently  Ara- 
luen saw  his  black  face  and  gleaming  white  teeth  as  he 
oomo  up  the  bank.  He  halted  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden  where  Dan  had  alighted,  and  went  down  on 
his  knees.  He  said  something  to  the  foremost  trooper, 
who  dismounted  and  examined  the  ground.  Then 
they  both  stood  up  and  a  consultation  was  held.    The 
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troopers  eaine  riding  ou'  while  the  blackfellow  re- 
mained behind. 

Araluen  watched  them  as  they  passed  by — six 
determined  men,  mounted  on  powerful  spirited  horses, 
each  with  his  carbine  in  his  hand;  and  the  hoofs  as 
they  went  round  the  corner  sounded  like  thunder  in 
her  ears.  She  ran  through  the  dining  room  to  the 
front  window  and  peeped  through.  The  troopers  were 
drawn  up  in  front,  and  Wells  had  just  gone  out  to 
them. 

""Where  is  he?"  the  sergeant — the  same  that  had 
commanded  the  escort — asked  him  in  a  cold  voice  that 
made  Araluen  shiver.     He  seemed  so  sure. 

"Who?"  asked  Wells,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"Black  Moran,"  said  the  sergeant,  and  Araluen 's 
heart  began  to  beat  again. 

' '  How  do  I  know, ' '  began  Holy  Joe,  but  the  sergeant 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"Don't  bother  to  lie,"  he  said.  "We  know  he's 
been  here.  The  darkie  has  tracked  him,  every  yard 
from  the  Red  Rise — he's  been  on  Thunderbolt's  track 
before  and  knows  it.  You  see  ?  Moran  has  been  here. 
And  what's  more,  he  isn't  far  away — there's  blood  on 
his  track.  He's  wounded  and  hiding  about  here  some- 
where. And  you  konw  where  he  is.  No  doubt  his 
mother  knows,  too,  but  we  prefer  to  get  it  out  of  you 
— you  understand?" 

"I  swear  to  you."  said  Holy  Joe  solemnly,  "that  I 
have  not  seen  IMoran  since  he  was  here  the  night  of  the 
ball." 

"I  arrest  you  on  suspicion,"  said  the  sergeant. 
* '  The  evidence  is  sufficient. ' '    He  turned  to  his  mcB : 
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"Emmett  and  Lamont,  you  two  ride  over  to  Mrs. 
Moran's  house  before  she  gets  Avind  that  we're  here. 
Take  her  gently.  You'll  get  nothing  out  of  her — but 
search  the  house  and  any  shed  there  may  be  about. 
And  stay  there  till  I  send.  We  '11  have  a  look  through 
the  I\Iyall. "  He  dismounted  and  pulled  out  a  pair  of 
handcuffs.  Holy  Joe  paled  visibly.  Then  a  coo-ee 
came  from  across  the  plain,  clear,  triumphant.  Ara- 
luen  saw  the  blackfellow  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  qlearing  showing  his  teeth  and  waving  his  arm. 
He  looked  like  Satan. 

"What!  have  you  found  them?"  called  the  ser- 
geant, showing  excitement  for  the  first  time.  The  two 
troopers,  who  had  turned  their  horses  away,  halted. 

"Budgeree!"  shouted  the  blackfellow.  "Him  go 
'long  here  'cross  clearing."  He  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion, as  Araluen  saw  with  blurring  eyes,  of  the  saw- 
yer 's  hut. 

"Is  there  a  road  there?"  bawled  the  sergeant. 

"Yes,  sergeant,  little  one — not  much,"  said  the 
black.    ' '  Him  go  right  along  it.    Two  yarraman. ' ' 

The  sergeant  turned  to  Holy  Joe.  "Where  does 
that  road  lead  to  ? "  he  asked  sharply. 

"There's  no  road  there,"  replied  Wells.  "Only  a 
track  leading  to  the  sawpit. ' ' 

' '  A  sawpit !    Then  there 's  a  hut  there — is  there  ? ' ' 

' '  Ye-es,  but  it 's  empty  now. ' ' 

The  sergeant  gave  him  an  ironical  glance.  "We'll 
go  and  see — possibly  you  may  be  mistaken,"  he  said, 
and  then  added  as  a  happy  afterthought :  ' '  But  bring 
out  a  bottle  first.  It's  been  a  thirsty  day.  Wait,  I'll 
go  in  with  you." 
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Araliien  crept  to  the  back  door  and  theu  fiew  down 
the  garden  to  where  Kareelah  was  feeding  with  the 
saddle  on,  as  he  often  fed  now.  She  put  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  springing  on,  rode  through  the 
gate  into  the  open,  keeping  wide  of  the  house,  and 
awaj-  from  the  path  that  led  to  the  hut. 

The  troopers,  draining  their  glasses,  saw  her  flutter- 
ing like  a  white  dove  on  the  plain,  the  grey  horse  held 
at  a  walking  pace,  but  curvetting  and  sidling  as  if  he 
knew  the  -  thought  that  was  behind  the  firm,  light 
hand. 

' '  Where 's  that  girl  going  ? ' '  demanded  the  sergeant. 
" Call  her  back.    Hi!  you!" 

The  girl  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  kept  edging 
away  across  the  clearing. 

"After  her!"  yelled  the  sergeant,  with  a  flash  of 
inspiration,  and  rushing  to  his  honse.  "She's  going 
to  warn  him ! " 

No  sooner  had  the  words  left  his  mouth  than  the 
grey  horse  turned  and  shot  forward  across  the  plain 
— in  the  direction  of  the  hut. 

In  two  seconds,  with  a  shotit  and  a  spurring,  the 
troopers  Avere  after  her. 

Faster,  faster  the  grey  horse  flew.  Araluen  turned 
as  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  Bush  and  saw  the 
troopers  fifty  yards  behind.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  excitement,  and  the  sun-bonnet  that  she  had  been 
wearing  was  hanging  down  her  back.  Oh,  but  Karee- 
lah, with  his  nozzle  straight  out,  and  his  silver  mane 
flying,  was  bearing  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  feather 
weight. 

In  a  flash  she  was  among  the  trees.    The  track  was 
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Straight  and  clear.  Tlie  trees  were  swimming  past — 
and  the  rattle  of  the  ironshod  hoofs  behind  on  the 
hard  track  was  like  the  sound  of  musketry. 

Crash!  A  trooper's  horse  had  fallen.  Crash!  An- 
other was  on  top  of  him.  On !  on !  no  time  to  see 
who's  hurt  or  killed.  Stretched  like  hounds,  the  re- 
niaining  horses  tore  the  earth  from  under  them.  They 
were  three-quarter  bloods,  and  the  police  were  all 
splendid  horsemen — but  the  girl  on  the  grey  was  sail- 
ing through  space  like  a  spirit,  sitting  straight,  her 
lithe  form  bending  in  perfect  unison  Avith  her  match- 
less horse. 

Half  a  mile !  A  mile  !  And  still  the  troopers  hung 
upon  the  track — falling  gradually  behind. 

The  stars  came  out.  The  noise  of  the  hoofs  awoke 
strange  echoes  from  tree  and  rise,  but  the  racers  did 
not  hear  them.  Seconds,  minutes  passed  as  in  a 
dream. 

The  track  stretched  with  scarce  a  curve,  and  strain- 
ing through  the  dark,  the  troopers  saw  a  shadowy 
outline  come  swimming  towards  them.  It  was  the  hut. 
Even  a&'they  looked,  the  door  opened,  and  in  the 
ruddy  glow  of  a  firelight,  they  saw  the  girl  bend  her 
head,  and  ride  in.  Then  the  door  shut,  and  all  was 
dark  again. 

At  a  word  of  command  the  troopers  scattered  among 
the  trees  and  surrounded  the  hut. 

"Dismount  and  take  cover,"  cried  the  sergeant. 
"Keep  well  back.     'Ware  the  wounded  lion." 

"Tn  the  Queen's  Name" — there  was  the  roll  of 
Empire  in  the  words — "Black  Moran,  surrender." 

There  was  no  reply.    The  sergeant  grew  perplexed. 
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With  the  girl  in  the  hut,  they  dare  not  fire.     And 

then 

Sergeant ! ' '  came  in  clear  soprano  from  within. 

' '  Well,  girl— what  now  ? "  he  asked  sternly. 

"I'm  coming  out." 

The  sergeant  smote  his  thigh.     Fortune— or  what 
was  as  fickle  ! — had  smiled.  ^ 

That 's  a  good  girl, ' '  he  called  out  in  a  wheedling 
voice.  "Come  along.  Get  away  home  again.  We 
won 't  say  anything.  No  larks,  Moran, ' '  he  added  in  a 
diiferent  tone. 

"I'm  coming!"  Araluen  called  out  again.  "Mind 
— oh,  mind ! ' ' 

The  door  swung  open  and  the  grey  came  forth  with 
his  rider  and  bounded  away  into  the  darkness. 

The  door  was  slammed  again,  and  then  the  troopers 
were  sure  that  their  quarry  was  within. 

"He  means  to  fight  it  out,"  muttered  the  sergeant. 
"He  won't  surrender.  .  .  .  Keep  under  cover!" 
he  commanded.  ' 

' '  Will  you  come  out,  Moran  ? "  he  called  again. 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  The  situation  was  annoy- 
ing. The  sergeant  was  in  no  mood  to  wait — and  yet 
to  fire  tlirough  the  thin  boards  at  a  sick  man  was  not 
to  his  taste.  What  were  they  to  do?  Burn  the  hut? 
They  could  throw  dead  branches  and  leaves  against  it 
and  set  a  light  to  them.  Yet  again,  the  bushranger 
might  be  helpless  and  get  smothered,  or  burnt,  before 
they  could  drag  him  out. 

And  then  the  troopers,  as  they  hesitated,  heard  a 
horse  coming  towards  them.  Was  it  the  girl  coming 
back?    It  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Myall. 
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Someone  rode  up  in  the  dark ;  a  man 's  voice  hailed  the 
sergeant. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  sergeant  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. "By  all  that's  holy,  it's  O'CarroU!— You've 
come  in  the  nick  of  time,  lad.  All 's  over  bar  shouting. 
We  've  got  him  here  in  the  hut. ' ' 

"Who?"  asked  0 'Carroll,  dismounting.  He  had 
seen  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ]\Iyall  the  troopers 
racing  away,  and  he  had  come  after  them  as  fast  as 
the  state  of  his  horse  would  allow. 

"Black  Moran.  Here,  get  behind  this  tree,"  said 
the  sergeant,  and  he  related  in  staccato  the  manner  of 
their  coming,  and  how  the  girl  had  ridden  away  again. 

What  he  heard  left  little  room  for  doubt  in  0 'Car- 
roll's mind  that  the  man  inside  the  hut  was  Dan 
Moran.  The  desperation  shown  by  Araluen  Avas  con- 
vincing enough  in  itself.  Had  he  taken  part  in  the 
fight  unknown  to  his  brother?  "Dan  is  safe,  I  sent 
him  home,"  rang  in  0 'Carroll's  ears. 

"I'll  go  and  see  who  it  is,"  he  said. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!"  exclaimed  the 
sergeant;  but  0 'Carroll  was  already  walking  to  the 
hut.  He  wanted  to  speak  to  the  fugitive  before  the 
troopers  should  crowd  in.  The  thought  that  Dan,  in 
his  despair,  might  shoot  at  him,  did  not  enter  his 
mind. 

He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  said  in  a  low  voice: 
"Dan!  I  am  your  friend.  I'm  coming  in."  No 
answer  came. 

He  pushed  the  door  open.  The  fire  had  been  partly 
extinguished,  but  there  was  still  some  light.     And 
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.standing  there,  perfectly  still,  in  her  white  petticoat., 
and  with  Dan\s  coat  on,  was  Araluen ! 

Without  a  word,  he  stepped  forward,  and  gently- 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  out  before  them  all. 

In  silent  wonder,  the  troopers  left  their  trees  and', 
came  forward. 

"Comrades,"  said  0 'Carroll  in  a  (piiet  voice,. 
"Black  Moran  is  not  here.  I  shot  him  this  morning — 
at  Duveen  's  shanty. ' ' 

An  exclamation  went  up;  then  awe  succeeded  sur- 
prise as  they  listened. 

"He  Wcis  my  friend,''  0 'Carroll  went  on  in  the' 
same  calm,  even  voice.  "We  were  boys  together.. 
.  .  He  knew  me  again,  but  I  did  not  know  him.. 
When  he  saw  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  he  chal- 
ienged  me  to  a  duel.  He  fired  in  the  air — and  I  killed 
him.     That  is  all.    You  see,  he  is  dead." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  wind  was  stirring  in  the 
trees.  Strange,  that  it  should  be  rustling  the  leaves, 
so  softly.  Was  there  no  tempest  to  find  echo  in  this 
storm-beaten  man's  soul? 

Then  the  sergeant  came  up  to  O 'Carroll  and  wrung 
his  hand.  He  turned  to  his  men.  "Get  on  .your 
horses,"  he  said.    "We'll  go  back  to  the  Myall." 

"What  is  all  this,  0 'Carroll?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  glancing  at  Araluen.    "You  know  something." 

"I  do,  sergeant,"  said  0 'Carroll,  earnestly.  "Will 
you  leave  it  to  me?" 

"I  think  I  know.  That  is,  I  don't  know,"  re- 
sponded the  sergeant  comprehendingly.  "I'll  leave 
you  now,  eh?  We'll  have  a  talk  over  things  at  the 
Myall."    He  gripped  his  hand  again  and  d-Cparted, 


•'■"'■''  ''-hiE  kage:  i69 

•  --hili^^^i^cfeiik^s'Muyted  and  dis^y^'6ai'ed^^^l)t  withdiit 
more  than  ®ne  curious  backward  glancb  ^t  tile  two 
tli«y'.rerereiiea(ving'belimdr''Tk6  chase  hdd'begufi  \viith 
edrt^inty?!  it  had  ended  in  inysteryp'Biit  the  upper- 
most thought  in  each  trooper's  mind  ^Vas  that  Black 
:!\j^p^:a;?,„the;terr^)r,Qf  ^TjCi^u^,  l^^f§^  j]si|i^4[,,.,.,ij9-  (1»he 
)^1^, pf ,  tl^^f ,  t^e  my^tf  1-}^.  ftf „  %e  ,h.u^  ff^  a,  sp^,i;^  tJ^t 
inigl^t  die. iQ]it': unnoticed,   ■,.,,  )»];;•, t^-  vsii'i      .nctj;   -  ! 

i;  Tlie  lapt  of  the  horsemen  had  facle<^;,in<;o!lih^  liark; 
iies3.;.>Aralnen,  holding  the  coat  tightly  about  hfr, 
>vas  shivering,,  though  the  night  air  ^Y-^^^  i\varm,;en,oughL;. 
As  0 'Carroll  turned  to  her  she  gayie.pp^  Jppt^.up.at 
him,  and  then  kept  her  face  stp^dily  averted. 

"  ''.The  sergeant' , -Will  say '.nothing,''  said  0 'Carroll, 

ill  the  calm,  even  voice  that,  like  his  face,  as  Aralue^ 

ha(i  seen  it-  m.the  fireligj^it  of  tlie  huf,  seemed  so  uplil^e 

his  own..  '  'Dan'is  safe."    Vi  ••     .    ^  ,       ' -,  i    ,        s 

They  will  ,  not  .trouble  mm  no^y/'   ^e  went, on. 

Mickie  slast  wish  will  be  realised.       , 

;  "(j)h,",,said„A^'^luen  in  a  low.  voice., ,     Can  it  be? 
isDan^ally  saie?'"' 

Ilis  first  words  to  her  had  been  of  Dan  All  day 
he  ha,d  been  seeing  Ms  own  life, stretch  before  hiri^  like 
,4,  ^l^f^Wn ,  ^yas.t^  wfiere  ,  neyer^.gre w, ,  a  Meen  , thi|i^  ^  or  ' 
c^-W,e  utJ^e^^breath  ,of  .|^'a;|jrant  ^  ^M^incr^  ^  ..He  .was,  obsessed 
^y%.tlie,id^a.of  re^pbu|;i(pn,,,^f;D9n  wit^  marry  Ara- 
luen  and  lead  a  steady  life,  ^'  tpe  .iJvin^^l|iajP  ha^  said. 

,,,,';Aralu,Rn,"  his  voice  trcmble4,aSj^|ie'si)oke,  .j^'is'it  - 
.nossibl^,tljaj:,;j^OUj^y^.hjp^|,  Jf  '^M^^MM^M^^ 

Iftind-''.     r^iun    ..!        .l.i.      ■;;    -"'I        v,M,     .'tjiH,i>tmp''J 

.,\^,,m^  §1>^^n^..h?r,.^^^^r  liberty— \^hy?^_^jWas  ii self- 
sacrifice  or — Isobel.    Woman-like,  she  decided  tliat  it 
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was  the  other  woman.     ...     It  was  all  so  simple: 
he  had  seen  her  now. 

.  In  a  voice  low,  but  as  even  as  his  own,  she  replied, 
' '  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  me.  Everything  will  be 
.     .     .     .  right." 

O 'Carroll  went  and  untied  his  horse.  He  took  some 
time  over  it,  but  finally  came  back  with  the  reins  on 
his  arm.  They  started  off  along  the  track,  walking 
apart  and  in  silence.  It  was  two  miles  to  the  Myall. 
The  stars  o'er  Eden  had  shone  down  on  a  path  as 
lonely,  as  world-forgotten  as  this.  And  here  were  a 
man  and  a  woman ! 

Presently  0 'Carroll  began  to  speak  again — of  Dan 
and  Dan's  future.  He  did  not  speak  of  his  own  plans. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  to  think  of  himself. 
Araluen  answered  in  monos^dlables,  and  when  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Dan,  silence  fell  again.  They 
had  walked,  perhaps,  half  a  mile.  Araluen  was .  so 
strangely  quiet  that  in  order  to  relieve  her  of  her 
discomfort,  0 'Carroll  began  to  tell  her  about  how  he 
had  come  to  join  the  police ;  and  knowing  that  she 
would  be  deeply  interested  in  hearirig  of  Michael,  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  last  tragic  scene.  As  it  was 
unfolded  before  her  eyes  in  his  simple  but  eloquent 
words,  the  girl,  stifling  her  sobs  at  first,  began  to  weep 
unrestrainedly.  He  longed  for  the  power  to  comfort 
her,  but  shaking  off  the  almost  uncontrollable  desire 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  he  turned  to  a  more  cheering 
subject.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Dan  would 
be  quite  safe  now.  But  in  order  to  make  sure,  he 
would  go  down  to  Warraine  and  see  his  friend  the 
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Inspector-General  about  it.  "Then,"  he  added,  "I 
shall  go  home  to  Ireland. ' ' 

Araluen  stood  still  in  the  road.  ' '  But  you  will  come 
back  again?'' 

"No,"'  he  said,  turning,  "I  could  not  live  in  Aus- 
tralia now."     They  walked  on  again. 

•'But  you  will  have  your  .  .  .  .memories.  .  .  . 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  here.  You  were  boys  together 
theife,"  she  said. 

' '  Yes, '  '^  he  admitted.    ' '  But  that  is  not  all, ' ' 

They  went  on  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then 
Araluen  managed  to  say,  "xVnd  Isobel?" 

"Isobel?"     He  turned  in  a  flash.     "Isobel!"  he 

repeated,  trembling.    "What  have  I  to  do  with  her?" 

.  Oh,  Araluen,  Araluen,  are  yon  sure  you  love 

Dan?" 

' '  Dan  is  safe, ' '  Araluen  cried.  ' '  I  owe  him  nothing. 
It  is  you  that  I  love  ....  Traddeus,  Thaddeus ! ' ' 

and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  breast  like  a  tired  child. 

****** 

It  was  still  a  mile  to  the  Myall.  Why  measure  it 
thus?     There  were  no  miles  in  Paradise. 


The  End. 
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